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PREFACE 





We greet our readers under a new name this year, 
‘HE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT now endeavours regularly to 
iclude so much more than was at first anticipated that 
1e old name ceases to be correct. It has accordingly been 
ecided to change the name to THE CaRIsTIAN Mover. 
ENT IN THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, as being more exact. 
Ve shall accordingly make it our aim more completely 
san ever to place before our readers a survey of all move- 
ents throughout the Empire which mark the current of 
hristian thought. 

A change in the arrangement of the book this year brings 
to greater prominence several of the union organizations 
hich year by year acquire larger place in the religious 
e of the Empire. The Federated Missions and the 
ederation of Churches, together with the Continuation 
mmmittee, are given the prominence which the work done 
rough these organizations seems to warrant. The Union 
vangelistic Campaign has been also much to the foxe 

the thoughts of all, both in Japan and abroad, the past 
ar, hence this too demands a large place and recognition. 

Some have advised the omission of the section on Mis- 
ms and Churches, as containing matter of special interest 
ly to the members of each Mission or denomination, 
d therefore likely to be more satisfactorily supplied 
rough the several mission or church reports. The 
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what is actually done, and while we do not fc 
wish to retard any healthy progress in the y 
movements, yet we cannot fail to record the a 
of the instruments which are still doing so larg 
the work. We are glad to include this year a 
bodies that have not previously reported both it 
and in the Korean sections, 

Some of our readers may not agree w 
conclusions found in the Survey. It should b 
understood that no one is to be held responsi 
views advanced in this book beyond the writer 
name any statement appears. There is no i 
devote any large part of the volume to a cons 
political matters, though the attitude of the 
Government on many subjects, and particularly 
toward China, has a very direct bearing on the y 
Missions, . 

After enjoying the remarkable degree of religi 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and for many 
dially extended to all, one can scarcely be bl; 
finds himself compelled more and more to place 
and trust in so enlightened and progressive a Go 
Acquaintance with the people and life of the coun 
count for something in the forming of opinions ; 
so much of a suspicious and unfavourable natu 
and read, one holding strong convictions of a 
sort would be almost culpable if he were to rema 

The chapter on Christianity in Industrial Ent 
Japan is not exhaustive, but is an inspiring be; 
a remarkable report of the practical application 
tian principles in business, This chapter shoul 
in connection with the following one on Wome: 
Labourers, else the startling disclosures there mac 
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‘The Legal Status of Japanese Women, by Miss A. 
Caroline Macdonald, will be found very instructive and 


Prof. k Miller has placed us under a new debt of 

gratitude by his careful study of Japanese Christian 
Literature of the year past. 
_ With the assistance of the editor for Korea, Mr. W. G. 
Jram, we are glad to place before our readers so complete 
s review of progress in that part of the Empire. The 
Symposium on Evangelistic, Medical, and Educational 
Work will furnish material for a complete understanding 
f what the Korean missionaries think about these forms 
f service. Weare confident that we are not saying too 
nuch, when we declare that nowhere is so full and careful 
» Study of mission work in Korea to be found, as we are 
ble to furnish this year. 

We have to express our disappointment over. certain 
inavoidable omissions which have caused us deep regret. 
We are sorry that we have failed to secure a report from 
he Kumiai Church. North Formosa is also not represent- 
d, though every effort possible was made to secure a 
ontribution.. We have been unable to get a report of 
onditions among Japanese in California, and from some 
ther parts as well. We must beg the indulgence of our 
eaders for these omissions, as well as for any other errors 
nd mistakes which may be noted. It is but just to state 
n response to’queries as to why Roman Catholic Missions 
re not reported in this volume, that it is in compliance 
vith the strongly expressed wish of representatives of that 
ody, who have objected to either writing themselves or 
ermitting others to do so of their work. 

The lack of uniformity in indicating vowel sounds in 
apanese names has led the editor to omit such marks 
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in pamphlet form, and also early after 
meeting, in the columns of The Evangelis 
now, as well as this book, become a publi 
Federated Missions ; so it has seemed w 
include them in this annual. 

The Editor-in-chief ig deeply indebted 
associates in bringing out this work. To 
would extend his grateful thanks, He ha 
assistance of the most busy workers, and hi 
refused the best help that they could furnish, 
Fulton is deserving of special credit for so < 
ably editing Part III. on Missions and Chur. 
Heaslett has with great care brought the ] 
Japan up to date, while a similar service with 
ness has been done for Korea by Mr. Bor 
Korean Religious Tract Society, Rev. H. 
whose name guarantees Statistics full and ¢ 
given us his help in the Statistical Table for ; 
Rev. A. W. Stanford has again brought 
Christian Schools up to date, with full inform: 
Frank Miller has revised the List of Periodica; 
and to all others who have helped to make 
value to students of Missions, the sincere th; 
editor are rendered. Perhaps no one howey. 
more hours of patient toil over the work than 
wife, to whose infinite care in proof-reading the 


pleasure in this feature of the book will e 
Editor’s public recognition of such valuable ass; 

During the past year the editor has been hur 
has realized the increasing company of students 





y 
, Sey is diag tc Ja 
trengther 3 eae wal Japan, too, may 
ringing the long hoped-for world | ‘peace, we shall 
al tha ae service is not in vain. 


J OHN LINCOLN DEARING. 
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CHAPTER I 
GENERAL SURVEY 





BY Joun Lrycozrn DEARING 


1 year under review has been marked by surprises and 
ticipated changes. If one had dared to foretell a year 
ilmost any one of the great occurrences which have 
pired, he would have been discredited as a false pro- 
, There have been so many thrilling events in which 
n has been concerned that it is impossible in the space 
ly allotted to the Survey to do much more than barely 
@ to a few of those occurrences fraught with the 
st interest. 
At the time that the last Survey was 
abinee Written, the Yamamoto Ministry had just 
resigned and the Nation was waiting, almost 
hless, to learn who could be persuaded to undertake 
xrmation of the new Cabinet. 
ter a number of unsuccessful efforts in one direction 
another, to the surprise and satisfaction of almost 
one, the aged statesman, Count Okuma, who had 
ined for almost a generation outside of political circles, 
nvited to form a Eabinet. With remarkable prompt- 
peceganited a strong Cabinet, with Baron Kato, who 


as Japan’s representative at the Court of St. 
s for manv vears. ac Minictar af Waeainn Affi 2] 
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Government action. He had expressed his 
on all subjects, often with a lack of diplom: 
now at the precise moment when his countr 
of force of character, his acceptance of the rn 
ment infused something of the same optimi 
fulness into the nation as a whole that had 
his attitude. 

Count Okuma is a statesman and dip] 
order, and probably no other man could ha 
ed by the Government as Premier whos 
have carried greater influence abroad, or wh 
fuller confidence and more cordial support ¢ 
Powers as well as at home. In the light o 
in the year such a reassurance was needed, ¢ 
forward of Count Okuma and Baron Kato a 
was almost providential. 

One after another, problems which had 
for the former Cabinets were settled quiet} 
opposition. The year has seen clan govel 
the heaviest blow that it has ever sustained, 
the naval scandal. It has also witnessed thi 


of a Ministry that for the first time had a 
element in it. 


the Government, was placed somewhat in t 
the Opposition, and tried in vain to find s 


for Korea, a policy to which he as well as sey 
of his Cabinet had been Opposed previous to 


the Cabinet, the time seemed to be opportune 
Divisions noliey mean deck ee 
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§ were not satisfactory. It was urged that nothi 

ild be done during the Durehean war to se 
Government, or change the foreign policy, but agitation 
eased. Finally, Count Okuma warned the Seiyukai 
_if they pressed their opposition to a vote of the Diet, 
ould only lead to dissolution, and that the Cabinet 
ld not retire until the whole matter was carried back 
agai and they at the polls had endorsed the 


t. 
he boldness of this position is realized when we re- 
iber that the Seiywkai Party, which was organized by 
ate Prince Ito in August, 1900, has always supported 
Government during the fifteen years of its history, 
has controlled the majority of the Diet during the last 
ity sessions of that body. 
he unchanged position of the Party brought about the 
lution of the Diet, which took place early in December 
most remarkable campaign followed, during March, 

Japan has ever seen. This finally culminated in a 
endous endorsement of Count Okuma and his policy, 
an overwhelming defeat of the Seiyukai and its 
rs, 
Tt has often been said that politics in 
Election Japan represent devotion to leaders rather 
than to principles. And never was this 
r illustrated than in the recent election. It was ap- 
ntly far more a matter of loyalty to Count Okuma, 
a wish that he should remain as Premier at the time 
e forthcoming Coronation, as well as a general confi- 
e in him as a wise and trusty guide for the nation at 
ne when delicate international problems may arise, 
any deep conviction of the nation on the compara- 


’ insignificant question of the Two Divisions scheme. 
ie election was marked hv cavaral interacting faatmrac 
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Okuma and Mr. Ozaki, the Minister o 
made and widely circulated throughout 
A very outspoken effort was made to fre 
from dishonesé politics and bribery, and evi¢ 
able success was achieved ; for, while doubt 
dates put a considerable amount of m 
campaign, yet this was for the most part exp 
recognized as legitimate. For the first time 
took an important part in the canvass, wive 
dates and women friends lending assistan 
canvass and at the polls. 

The following table showin 

Seiynkai of the Seiyukat in the Diet 
fifteen years may be of intere 


SEIYUKAI 
ember- 

ship 
1900 (15th Session)... ... ioc Loe 
1001 (18thy is. aya cost cbse ee 
1902 (27th) fyi. 009, |) obs) uke 
1908 (496) oe ee oii, e¥'s t.1dks 
1903 (19th) ... 44... ost.” che! seus ee 
1904 (20th) ) nis). Sak). ee 608 ‘bee a 
1904 (Zia) i a ae 
1905:(22nd) -...: 0... a. ose | nese) ee 
1906 (28rd). ee oon Geen 
1907 (24th) ... ...,. ood’ |) Sueth ake ca 
1908 (25th) ... eae | (36% cae Cp 
1909 (26th) 2... ., 0o9 "Sek 2 sag. 
1910 (27th) 0.6 gong cos oev) BOE 
1911 (28th). ...--... 5, tne 5) Jawa Loede Sa 
1912 (29th)... ...- ... one sone b aonkie 
1912 (30th) ... 0... bos che! ge © 
1913 (31st)... 8, ene” 2 9s 6 ad 
1916 (32nd) =... 24. 060; Naas, Seiee en 
1914 (33rd) 1. coe 608 eens 
1914 (34th). ee S58 cal 205. — 


1914 (36th) -..,..°.::, {dene ck eee 
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From the time Japan entered the World- 
war last summer, down to to-day, she 
appears to have acted scrupulously and 
derately in all her dealings with friend and foe alike. 
1¢ true attitude of Japan to the war has been little 
yn and perhaps less understood, and we must wait for 
lose of the war before all that can be said to her 
t shall be made public. There were many consider- 
s which would naturally have strongly influenced 
n to maintain either a neutral position in the war, or 
come an ally of Germany. Japan’s large trade with 
aany, the fact that many of her doctors and other 
ssional men have been educated in Germany and 
apathy hence are strongly German in their sympa- 
with thies, and the very important fact that 
‘many —_ Japan’s military organization is copied after 
many and many of the military leaders have been 
ed in Germany,—all combined to produce a very 
g sympathy with that nation. 

It was no easy task which Count Okuma 

we share faced in leading the nation unitedly to 
support its ally, England, and to engage 

in the attack upon Kiaochau and the successful 

1est of that port. It is not difficultto imagine how 
ent would have been the condition of the great port 
of the Far East, Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin, 

thers, had Japan pursued a different policy and failed 
ider useless for German military purposes the port 
aochau, with its splendid base for the German navy. 
ffective patrol of the Pacific guaranteed safety and 
ity to ports and shipping of all nations, which the 
hh navy was entirely unable to provide. The career 
> Emden furnishes a suggestion of what might have 
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borne by Japanese at the same time in G 
natural effect upon the public mind. 

The Government did not 
project favoured in some - 
and desired by some in Jaj 

troops to the European war. It was reac 
willing to send Red Cross nurses and to 
practical assistance as it could. 

Perbaps in no way coul 

Support of offered a more practical 

Ssin . 

ally, or have given stronger 

actual sympathy, than in her voluntary a 

recent enemy, Russia, that she was free 

her troops from Eastern Siberia, if neede 

without any fear of advantage being taken 

The energy which Jape 

re wresting from the German 

possessions in the South P; 

evidence of the valuable support which she : 

allies. Japan well knows that in doing 

making of Germany an implacable enemy, 

ing a relationship of great possibility, bot] 
and politically. 

Had the designs of Japan upon China 
and inconsiderate as many are inclined to 
difficult to understand why she did not, a 
the war, throw in her lot with Germany, 1 
of success, at least at that time, gave promi: 
greater than they appeared later on, and 
would have been most valuable if Japan 
regarding Chinese territory and wished to 
part of that country to herself. 

Relations — As a result of the restle 


Pm tT 


Troops to 
Europe 
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asioned much unrest, and there has been at times fear 
what thoughtless persons might be led to do under the 
sumstances. One must carefully consider what might 
ow if some reckless and hotheaded youth should 
d in an assault upon the American Embassy in Tokyo, 
nging his country into serious international difficulties, 
Phe attitude towards Japanese at the Panama Exposition 
ght have been such as to complicate affairs, Great 
dit is due to both governments that quiet has been 
served, and while the problems are by no means solved, 
at no time for some months has there been a calmer 
se of confidence that finally they will be settled 
ely. 
Thesituation has been very greatly improv- 
tathews © under the influence of the visit to Japan of 
Dr. Mathews, of the University of Chicago, 
| Dr. Gulick, formerly of Kyoto, who visited J apan 
ing parts of January and February. It is difficult to 
usure the valuable results of this visit of these men, 
ling, as they did, as representatives of the Federation 
he Churches of Christ in the United States. ‘The good - 
| expressed by this embassy perhaps appealed to the 
ental mind more powerfully than it would to that of 
Westerner. The Message brought by these brethren 
| one of sympathy and Christian brotherhood. - They 
nseled patience and mutual trust and forbearance, and 
ed a closer acquaintance and mutual understanding as 
ing toward better things. They frankly pointed out 
e of the difficulties on both sides in the way of an im- 
liate settlement, and their wise counsel and generous 
it worked wonders in ‘reestablishing confidence and 
t. 


insotnd It was very significant of the attitude of 
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put eats b | The ene ee : 
Depatation presentatives from Japan to / 
iss cap rae orn America to J: ae cannot 
whole to help toward theremoval of prejudice. ) 
lers, however, from either side areable to interpr 
correctly, or to understand the méaning of wl 

One cannot but regret the impressions tl 
gained, whether on ship-board, in the hotels, « 
fortunate incidents which are but sporadic, br 
interpreted by some as characteristic. 

A Japanese returns to Japan and tells tal 
his hat knocked off in the street of an Ameri 
a lady (!), and the rudeness of Americans to 
thus made much of. He did not tell the hour 
or the part of the city in which he was when t 
happened... 

A foreigner travelling in Japan happens to fi 
party of half-intoxicated youths returning from 
viewing, and insulting remarks are passed, and 
lers are frightened; or, he has occasion to 
travelling on the trains a disregard for the 
fellow passengers, in contrast with what he hs 
Japanese politeness, and he is in danger of ju 
cases as typical. Very unjust deductions are 
drawi' by one side or the other. On the whole 
closer acquaintance and greater familiarity cai 
towards a better understanding and increas 
regard, 
git Perhaps the time of the dee 

Feeling 2ainst America during the pas 
when, after the country had det 
modify its first inclination to take no part in th 


Exposition, and had resolved to support the | 
almost immediatelv thava pon bien] ee 
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tis the deep and intense desire to receive the same 
iment from America that is accorded to other nationali- 
. An immigration law which will apply to Europe 
| Japan alike will occasion no ill-feeling in Japan, how- 
r severe it may be. 
The developments of the past year have 
th China revealed an attitude of China towards Japan, 
and of Japan towards China, which is the 
und of great discussion and difference of opinion. It is 
in to see that there is apparently a fear of Japan on 
part of China, and a misunderstanding of Japan on 
part of foreigners dwelling in China, which must cause 
jan in any case great uneasiness. 

It is difficult to understand why China 
should prefer to have her territory under 
German influence rather than under Japan- 
influence, but so it would seem. Why Englishmen in 
na should distrust a country which has already done 
m such good service, as Japan has done to the foreign- 
in China since the war began, it is hard to explain ; 

if the foreign press is to be believed, and if reports 
ich come to Japan are to be given any credit, there is 
ainly at present a most antagonistic feeling toward 
an on the part of very many. 
‘his chapter does not undertake the work of predicting 
ut the future will sooner or later disclose. It is 
yever our task to study and review the past. There 
a few facts in the past relation of Japan toward 
na which certainly may justly be borne in mind while 
are waiting for the outcome of an agreement, the 
as of which at this writing are quite unknown.* 
irst, it is as reasonable to suppose that Japan’s 


re for secrecy in negotiations may be as much through 
Ree Be ee ek 8 


rust 
of Japan 
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because of an effort to secure conditions which 
tries would not permit if known. Second, we 
forget that Japan is an ally of Great Britai 
likely to take steps in China which will in a 
peril British interests, since by so doing she w 
_ her strongest and best friend. ‘Third, having 
position in the war the hatred of Germany, J¢ 
afford in the future to stand alone in the ] 
must continue to retain Britain as her ally, else 
position would be in peril. Fourth, the servic 
has done to Great Britain during the war thus: 
with her sacrifice of life and money, has given 
rights which must be respected, and which w 
be considered by both England and the U. 
Fifth, it is not likely that the United States wi 
to enforce her Monroe Doctrine in the Far Eas 
cially in China. In fact, it would appear rea: 
she should recognise that Japan has as goo 
enforce a Monroe Doctrine of her own in C 
United States ever had to enforce such a poli 
America. Sixth, it is reasonable to believe that 
interested in preserving the integrity of China as. 
country, if not far moreso. The information whi 
far come to light would certainly give one gro 
assumption that Japan is far more desirous of 
any further invasion of the sovereign rights ¢ 
other Powers, than that She is anxious to e3 
powers for herself. Seventh, it is reasonable 
that Japan may desire a legitimate extension o 
in China which shall both strengthen China’s 
a nation and make her the ally of Japan in 
Germany from future invasion of Chinese 


Eighth, when it is remembered how large th 
interest that Tanase! Uf oO 
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ina to give to her what England and other countries 
uld be quick to compel her to return when peace in 
rope is once declared. Tenth, in view of Japan’s 
ernational relations and the attitude of her statesmen, 
definite and explicit statement of Count Okuma and 
ron Kato as to the Government intentions regarding 
ina should be credited. 

The long period of National Mourning 
which began nearly two years since with 
the death of the Emperor, and which was 
ther extended by the death of the Empress Dowager 
re than a year ago, came to an endin April. This 
iod of mourning, while not affecting the ordinary 
jividual particularly, yet extended throughout court 
1 official circles, and particularly affected the titled 
bility, imposing rules and regulations as to dress and 
usement and life in general, which have heen long 
twn out. The Imperial Garden Party, which was one of 
» functions omitted a year ago, was happily celebrated 
April 24th, and other State functions will now doubt- 
3 be unusually frequent after the long break during 
‘ich they were impossible. 
is Mkts A notable event of the year has been the 
onspiracy conclusion of’ the so-called Korean Con- 

cteuad spiracy Case. The pardon of Baron Yun 
i-ho and five others, and their release from prison on 
nuary 16th, brought to an end a series of events which 
yan in the early part of 1911, a few months after the 
nexation of Korea by Japan. Doubtless the suspicions 
the police were at that time easily aroused, and they 
re on the alert for any overt act, or movement of a 
picious nature. At first, some five hundred persons were 
imed to have been connected with an unsuccessful 
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acquitted, and the rest received sentences of 
ten years of penal servitude. On appeal, a n 
granted in November, 1912, which occupied ! 
as a result 99 of the men convicted in the C 
Instance were acquitted, leaving only the ¢ 
ring-leaders, whose sentences were reduced fro 
years. ‘T'he case was appealed to the Supreme 
was ordered to be re-tried. They were agail 
A further appeal was rejected, and on Octobe 
these six men, after two years of prison life alre: 
upon their six years of sentence, 
ob NG The — which has been 
wer these men, after they have 
Oy ete eighteen months of their six yea 
is deserving of notice. It must be grante 
various courts have given a great deal of time 
and most careful study has been involved. 
to be assumed that the Court wag finally 
convinced of the guilt of the accused and cons! 
sentences to be justified. The action of the G 
therefore, in so early releasing them is truly 
magnanimity, and deserves admiration and pr 
whatever may be their opinion personally of 
The case has from the beginning aroused very 9 
interest at home, as well as among missionaries 
abroad. There will probably always exist a d. 
opinion in regard to some points in the case, an¢ 
concerning the charges, apparently never sa 
disproved, as to torture. All, however, must 
according to the Japanese Government great c1 
very commendable and praiseworthy spirit in thu 
the matter to an end so early. The Governmer 


clemency made a deep impression upon those r 
Sell ‘Dri add all teehee 
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Phe number of children of school age is 


cheat given as 8,446,874. The school age is from 
. 403 the sixth to the fourteenth wake The 
rt shows that 98.29 of the children of school age 
e under instruction. This is a most remarkable show- 
_ For the instruction of these youth, gathered in the 
we and country schools, there are 123,262 teachers 
lloyed. Of these, 33,063 receive monthly salaries 
ying from Yen 10 to 15, while 30,900 have salaries of 
n Yen 20 to 30. It is encouraging to remember, 
ever, that this shows a gradual improvement; for, 
le in 1907-8 the average pay of these teachers was but 
15.75 per month, it is now increased to an average of 
18.06. Such remuneration cannot however even yet 
act the best qualified instructors. 
In the Middle Schools for boys, the course 

a ne extends over five years; and there are 238 

such schools in the country. 100,806 
ils are in these schools, and there are 4,766 teachers. 
this grade there are also a considerable number of 
sion and other private schools; 66 such schools are 
rted, with 23,768 students and 1,219 teachers. 
he public High Schools for girls have 50,676 pupils, 
le the private schools accommodate 13,345. 
here are also eight higher institutions, or colleges for 
, under the Government, in which there 6,600 
ents, while for the year under review there were 8,082 
licants for admission. 

It would appear that by far the larger 

pation, part of the graduates enter Government 

service. Even of the graduates from Middle 
pols, more than 14 % entered Government ‘service 
nst 13 9% who entered commercial pursuits. In a: 
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the system at certain points, yet on the 
port deserves great praise. An implied 
inclination to ignore the great private scho 
sionary origin and those established by indi 
and Waseda, is perhaps one of the blemishe 
Bad tee fs A very ——o study | 
eee steady growth of democracy 
nese ote siditande’. of the Governmen 
people is most suggestive. The care ex 
public disturbance, or giving offence to | 
anything which may be interpreted as of 
public taste, or wishes, is studied with incre 
The public, itself, which formerly was 
everything to the powers that be for consid 
cision is not now satisfied without an opp: 
press its opinions publicly through the py 
ways. ‘The number of actual voters in the 
possess the right to vote for members o} 
exceedingly small, being only about 1,560, 
under one in 36 of the population. The 
taken by the public at large in the recent ele 
significant. Every coolie and student seemed 
and vital interest in the results, even thougl 
nor any of their friends, were even remot 
with the campaign. The vehemence wi 
common people are ready to denounce this 
the enthusiasm with which that one is app 
to the changing condition of the time. It is 
gine that there are difficulties ahead whicl 
ment will have to face ag this spirit deve 
populace awakes to a consciousness of its poy 
Pa, Already a very considerable 
"Franchise OD. foot to enlarge the franchisk 


= Cees 





doing. 


verinat 4 DUmber of interesting innovations are 
oo Odi reported as being introduced at the late Im- 

__-__—*~perial Garden Party, which are quite new 
1 unusual, all indicating a gradual development of the 
nocratic idea and larger consideration for the comfort and 
venience of the people generall y. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court es- 

ey awa tablishes a precedent in regard to the validity 
of the marriage contract of very deep signifi- 

ce to the women of Japan, because of the somewhat 
e interpretation which has been given to the law 


he past, particularly since the adoption of the civil 
>. 


he following is taken from an editorial in The Japan 
es: . 


| April 1911 a wealthy farmer of Gosho in the District of 
abe, Ibaraki, and a young woman from a village in Tochigi 
through the time-honoured ceremony of marriage, which 
complete in every respect except for registration at the vil- 
Office. They thenceforth lived as man and wife for some 
at the end of which the man fell ill and entered a hospital. 
ng his absence the woman for a certain reason went back 
t father’s house. On coming out of the hospital, the man 
*d to take back the woman and insisted on regarding the 
iage-as null and void on account of its not being registered, 
ve it the woman instituted a law suit for damages, in 
, however, the two lower courts gave decision against her, 
mn this case that the Highest Court has pronounced final 
vent in favour of the woman. 
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At the last annual meetin; 
— of national Board of Trade, Y 
os J. E. De Becker led a very - 
upon existing legal conditions and the n 
reform. The points which he made seen 
careful attention, and are a presentation 
which he claimed are generally admitted 
Japan. In the course of his address he gav 
following ten reasons why he thinks tha 
money is not invested in Japan. 


“That (1) capital is not suffi 
Why Limited that (2) the administration of 
sVestmente much to be desired, that (3) t 
tive tendency to pass laws or 
which may practically result in the impairment ¢ 
(4) the judiciary are inexperienced, that (5) le 
defective, that (6) remedial justice is slow and 
many institutions which are considered necess 
countries as an essential part of the machinery « 
business dealing are not recognized here, that ( 
tion of the State is only on trial, that (9) the | 
practically reserved to itself the right to, and 
everything, and that (10) the Criminal Law 
and dangerous.” 


There is probably much to be said for Mz 
views, and they will doubtless receive thougl 
tion by Japanese, as well as by foreigners. 


Unfriendli- Those who know Japan 
ness towards have learned to love the co 
ne people through long associat 


of residence, are often saddened by evident 
ence of a most unhappy spirit of antagor 
friendliness manifested toward the nation. 
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One also often meets persons who have evidently come 
‘the East with a prejudice in favour of the Japanese, 
it who in a short time completely change their mental 
as. This occurs so frequently as to demand considera- 
m. While not professing to be able to diagnose the case 
mpletely, yet there seem to be at least two outstanding 
asons for this condition, which give occasion for mis- 
dgments, « 

First, there is too often an inclination on the part of 
reigners coming to the East to assume unconsciously an 
titude of superiority, and to look down upon the Japan- 
easan inferior race. No one is more sensitive to the 
istence of this condescending spirit than the Japanese, 
id the visitor or new resident who begins by looking 
wn upon the people, will soon cease to receive the con- 
leration from them that he had been led to expect from 
ading books about Japan. Asupetior air and a thought- 
s disregard for national customs and ways, that should be 
lickly noted and observed, often produces a strained rela- 
mship which leads to dislike on both sides. 

Again, there is evidence that the strained relations and 
isjadgments which appear to exist are more frequently 
be found among business people or those having com- 
ercial relations with the nation. Some have said that 
ere exists herea code of business relations which is not tobe 
und elsewhere. Business integrity and probity are given 
very high place in Western life. In the East the busi- 
ss man has never held the position of prominence that 
holds in the West, and it may be that sharp practice 
id trickery in business is more unrebuked here than in 
e West. 

It is of course recognized that dishonest business 
en are to be found everywhere. Is it true that, on 
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the old days, but I cannot altogether ; 
jealousy on the part of foreign merchants ag 
development of Japanese trade when th 
voice against the low state of commercis 
Japan.” If there still exists any remnan: 
Meiji attitude towards commercial relations 
‘of lower moral standards, because in old | 
uprightness and honesty were not specially 
itought to be understood, and friends of - 
honestly and frankly seek to help promote ; 
ness standard and morality. United effort 








forth to develo 
fixed belief th 


p among Japanese and foreig 
at an honest man is the nol 


God, | 

Pa bt The following report taken { 

be National Hast ia of interekiae showin, 
of the national debt during th 

years. 


“The national debt of Japan which was 26 
in total, or 6 yen per 
to 2,493 million yen, 


rapid increase is of co 


capita, twenty years ay 
or 48 yen per capita, las 
urse the result of the Ru 


War.” 

pith by Domestic Foreign Total. 
1894 264,857,571 2,957,280 267,814,§ 
1895 314,197,176 2,110,112 316,307,2 
1896 408,456,587 1,203,408 409,659,9 
1897 410,101,383 233,752 410,335,1 
1898 421,245,928 —— 421,245,9 
1899 413,253,124 —— 413,253,1 
1900 502,967,249 — 502,967,2 
1901 410,834,195 97,630,000 508,464,1) 
1902 426,597,140 97,630,000 524,226,1. 
19038 432.550.810 G0 R20 Ann K9N 1QN Q: 
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ag This tee espe a a has now be- 
A EOE as an ual diminution of the 
7 Maticaal Gob debt which had been steadily in- 
easing until 1911. No great reduction has been reached, 
it t to awaken the hope that it may be carried on 
14 the future financial standing of Japan be made much 
ore secure. 


eS we fy further indebted to The 
“Tt is of interest to know what has been the effect of 
€ present Ministry’s policy upon Japan’s foreign trade 
ace it came into power nearly a year ago. The Ministry 
is been aiming to prevent the flotation of new national 
ans in contrast to the so-called positive financial policy of 
e Seiyukat by which the finances of the Government and 
tion were excessively expanded. The Okuma Ministry 
is been trying to curtail the currency, to reduce expendi- 
re at home, and to develop the foreign trade for the pur- 
se of reforming the financial condition, by which the 
overnment would be able to redeem the national loans 
rough an excess of exports over imports. 


“As to the foreign trade of Formosa, it 

paragt SOER increased by Yen 39,000 in exports, but 
decreased some Yen 5,000,000 in imports. 

“In Chosen, it increased by Yen 240,000 in exports, but 
creased by Yen 6,960,000 in imports. It goes without 
ying that these effects were chiefly due to the war. 
“ Examining the trade between Japan and her colonies, 
2 find a decrease in exports of merchandise by Yen 
130,000, but an increase of imports by Yen 4,390,000, 
ecting a total increase in the trade by Yen 3,000,000. 


“Tn ief, while J apan’s foreign trade last year decreas- 
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ree SN eke “The year 1914 has 
Imports Year in many respects, an 
wis 3a aes with other years in fc 
country’s foreign trade would be hopele 
imports into Japan in 1914 amounted to Ye 
a decrease of Yen 133,659,919 or rough 
The total exports from Japan in 19: 
591,101,461, a decrease of Yen 41,358,752 
per cent. ‘T'he imports into Yokohama in ” 
178,781,355, a decrease of Yen 56,320,669, 
per cent. The exports from’ Yokohama 
Yen 269,452,464, a decrease of Yen 47,368, ' 
17 per cent. These figures which are na 
way behind those for 1912 and 1913, sho 
have fallen off considerably more than expc 


Canees of “ Turning to the home-tras 
‘Trade condition throughout the ye 
Depression 


pronounced during the sec 
been its main characteristic. A number o 
been responsible, viz., the drop in the price c 
largely commented upon and the effect on ‘1 
this cause has perhaps been over-estimated, 

export of silk, and the material drop in quot 
valuable home product, has without doubt la 
ed for a diminished purchasing power of the 
political events at the beginning of last yea 
the national mourning, the fall in silver and 
a reduced demand from China for home 

further, the financial retrenchment policy o 
ment, all these things helped in bringi: 
unsatisfactory state of the market, Durir 
half of 1914 the political upheaval in Europe 
calculations, and an analysis of trade condit 
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2 last as ae Maleribic cing ones have made 

tial p and though from the importers’ point 

avery new industry in the country means loss of 

, it isa source of profit to the national wealth of 

In my humble opinion the results from industrial 

the number of looms and spindles employed, 

f engines and motors running, of factory hands working, 

he rate of dividends paid, form a much more important 

tem in gauging the state of any country’s progress than a 
‘omparison of export and import figures.” 


Trade of The following table taken from The J apan 

Japan with Gazette indicates the growth of Japan’s 

ine trade with China in recent years and hence 
er increased interest in that country. 

“The trade of Japan with China has practically doubled 
luring the past few years. In spite of the war, the export 
rade with China from January Ist to August 31st, 1914, 
howed an increase of 26 per cent, as compared with that 
luring the corresponding period of last year. The follow- 
ng table shows the trade between the two countries since 
he Russo-Japanese war : 


Exports from Imports from 


Japan. China. 
1906... 0. vee eee ws. ~=61,052,000 = 33,804,000 
1907... we. vee eee ees ~=57,461,000 39,347,000 
1908 0... 1. vee ces see 52,000,000 37,119,000 
1909... ... «+ «+ « 59,975,000 51,558,000 
1910 ... ... ws «+ « 76,755,000 61,604,000 
1911... 44. se vee eee 79,506,000 62,048,000 . 
(A ES eae 91,016,000 55,262,000 
1913... ne aes ese 119,346,000 65, 544, 000 


The following table is taken from The 
Bemis Cree Far East. 


“ Owing to the favourable weather the rice crop in 
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» 49,052,0 
1908 . R 51,933,8 
1909 , 52,437,6 
1910 , 46,633,3 
1911 .. ys 
1912 ,, 2 
1913... 50,255, 2¢ 
SOT eos Eta ace +» 57,007,0: 
Average year ...... 50,635,25 


It is interesting to note the different at 
Oriental mind toward this fine yield which | 
garded by a westerner as a blessing. Here 
upon by very many who are interested in er 
as a misfortune siuce prices are reduced, 

The following is the Gover 

ae cece: Boned budget for 1915 as prese 
Wakatsuki, Minister of Finance 

noted that the revenue and expenditure fc 
amounts to over Yen 556,000,000. — Compa: 
current year, the revenue shows a decrease 
28,000,000 and the expenditure of over Yen 
eaving a balance of Yen 14,000,000, which x 
good from the surplus. The details are as un 


REVENUE. 


1915. 19] 
 Oxdinasy e5.. oj) Bas ++ 519,698,125 534,06 
Extraordinary st eee oes 36,698,206 51,06 


—_—_—_, 


Total... ... ... ... 556,396,331 585,12 
EXPENDITURE. | 





| 1915, 1914 
Ordinary _,.. tee een. ace | 607 DOR ORE . nee nae 












3 Yen 241,084 for establishing ‘Two Army 
and Yen 20,000,000 as a loan to the Railway 
tp 4 ie, om OO nd Te jl : 


nal expenses for Army adjustment for the year 
| Yen 2,744,578 (the total expenditure in ten 

Yen 14,854,104), while the first expenditure 
establishing Korean Divisions is put at Yen 477,104 
ape total expenditure in seven years of Yen 


). 

According to the Japan Times. “The 
Population population of Japan at the end of last year, 
: exclusive of the newly acquired colonies of 
osen, Taiwan, Karafuto, and South Manchuria, was 
843,083, according to detailed figures prepared by the 
real of Statistics and published in an Extra of the 
icial Gazette. 
‘The population of the cities having more than 100,000 
abitants is as follows : 


3 EE Pape tithes. ME A os 2,033,320 
lg aa Raa . 1,387,366 
SENSE ooh vik Pits oeee be as; hve 508,068 
ag Fish “sen” Wess Wi ebef~ ese, ses, ses. 447,961 
K Piel tebe Nalstises'” gas" eee’ tc03 440,766 
PROMO | S00 ie ii35 Gan 396,101 


RTS (8 ns a 160,450 
Hiroshima ". ee 7 ove . ee 159,000 


Kanazawa... os :127,287 

Re Piles RAG eeStiattie&) ov 119,060 
‘The population of Japan, within the same limits, was 
295,279 in 1909. The yearly gain used to be about 
fa million. In 1907, 1908, and 1909, the annual 
ease rose to about 700,000. Since 1909 the gain has 
n more than 1,125,000 a year.” 
‘hese figures show that the city of Tokyo now stands 
nth in the list of the great cities of the world as 
rds i bp Ee Tt ae | ee ee Pe 











- According to published 
"Abeeaa Foreign Office the Jap 


is in foreign countries at th 


June numbered 359,716, of whom 240,4 
and the remaining 179,393, females. 
with the corresponding period of the prec 
increase of 38,454 is shown. When they : 
to the place of their residence, Asia co 
134,498, of whom 73,247 are males and 
61,251 females; next.comes the Amer 
with 117,122, of whom 92,264 are males a; 
ing 21,858 females; third comes Oceania 
of whom 78,051 are males and the ren 
females ; last comes Kurope with 1,230, o 
are males and the remaining 170 females. 

According to the census taken in Au; 
Government-General of Chosen, the J apa 
in Chosen is given as follows :—House 
Population, 292,112. This is an increase < 
the previous year. | 

According to the latest census taken by th 
General of Formosa, the total number of J. ay 
in the Island is 113,937, of whom 78,171 a: 
natives total 3,265,169, of whom 1,699,936 

As compared with the census taken at the 
the Japanese show an increase of 51,946. 

The figures above given do not include ab: 
numbers cannot be ascertained. 

A recent census taken at Peking shows th 
present 189 Japanese families in that city, { 
women, which figures of course do not inclu 
tion Guards. 

The number of Japanese residents in Sou 
totalled 74,128 comprisine 19.741 familie 





a 
eee Families, Individuals. 
Chanchung ... ... 4... +» 1,080 3,517 
Rei! os) Sak Boe ave SAIC 5,211 
: The great event of the year religiously 
teligions has been the Union Evangelistic Campaign, 
: which has completed its first year of activity 
th so much to its credit. It is discussed at length else- 
ere in this volume, and so space is not given to it here ; 
t the significance of this movement from several stand- 
points cannot be over-estimated. The fact 
noel that it is so thoroughly Japanese in all its 
methods is a strong evidence of the growing 
lity of the Christian Church in Japan to conduct and 
ssecute its own religious work. That the Japanese have 
mished such a large portion of the funds is also a proof 
that Christianity is valued by the people and 
Piernese that they are ready to meet the expense of 
its propagation. The large and enthusiastic 
diences are a further proof that the Christian leaders of 
pan have a message that the people are ready to listen 
- The cordial welcome that has been given to the Cam- 
ign in so many places where formerly opposition was 
ost strong marks a changing attitude of the nation to- 
rds Christian truth, and an openness of mind which is 
onderful. 
The work of the Y. M. C. A. is nowhere 
y.M.¢.a. better adapted to social conditions than in 
Japan. Reference is made elsewhere to the 
th anniversary of the founding of this work in Japan. 
has made an unusually creditable record, not only in 
y but in student work. Its influence has been most 
mulating. Working always in cordial sympathy with 
e Churches, it has made a contribution which the 
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Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai and Kumiai Chu 

the movement. Some have been tempted. 

Union Evangelistic Movement as responsib 
have regarded it as an evidence of unwise 

careful study, however, seems to indicate t 
ment has not the importance that was at f 
it, as it seems to be mainly the work of a ye 
aggressive man of much influence in Moji, 

able to lead the several Churches to ad 
although the pastors of the Churches haye 
approved of the plan. There seems to be 

movement which points to permanence, o 
the beginning of any general action which i 
Churches generally. On the whole, but lit 
is placed in the action of the Churches in M 
accomplish much for the real and permane: 
union in its truest meaning. 

In point of fact, much more importance jis 
Christians generally to the very cordial su; 
Evangelistic Campaign has thus far received 
all Churches, and the strong spirit of true 
part of the pastors and leaders in their x 
movement. The harmonious way in whic 
has been carried on thus far has been a subje 
comment and deep thanksgiving, and beyor 
paving the way for a deeper and more lastin, 
on than the course of the Moji Christians, 

The influence of the war is v 

pt seggeef commercially, and in the check 

and in almost every other wa 

Tt was thought at the beginning of the wa 
fluence upon Christian work would also be very 


Doubtless there have been not & few whose ¢ 
the: plans cok Mheiei kita ee — 
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‘here is doubtless a more serious attitude of mind for 
ich the war is partly responsible, which occasions more of 
gious thought than would exist under ordinary cireum- 
nees. No one seems to regard Christianity as respon- 
e for the war, but there is frequent expression of the 
nion that the war shows the nat ofa more vital and 
ve Christian spirit. 
t is not too much to say that the influence of 
war has reacted very strongly in advancing and 
ngthening the present evangelistic movement in 
an. The Japanese show a remarkable ability in 
wiess of judgment and a practical estimate of influences 
work in international life. It has been very interesting 
isten to the clear explanations given by religious speak- 
of the international relations in the war, and the place 
t Christianity holds in all these movements. 
t was feared at the beginning of the war, even by 
‘istian leaders, that the war would be understood by 
|-Christian Japanese as showing that moral conditions 
e no better in Christian countries than in Japan, and 
tif Christianity was unable to keep such nations from 
: it was useless to consider it as a moral force to be 
oduced into this country. Practically, however, this 
ument or anything like it has been little heard of thus 
and the argument is stronger than ever in favour of 
istianity as fitted to elevate and strengthen moral char- 
r in Japan, 








CHAPTER II 
ANNUAL ADDRESS 





By H. Pepiey 


This paper includes both a review and a1 
review will indicate a few of the many he 
have made the Third Year of Taisho notew 


message will, it is hoped, be suggestive of lai 
for the present year, 


Beginning with the edges 

Formosa pire, from South Formosa c 

a brave attempt on the p 

Christians to raise funds for a Middle 

Formosan boys. Promises of 80,000 yen 

and 40,000 yen from England were secure 

wind from Government quarters blew upo 
and it had to be dropped for the time. 

for girls, a more thorough training for Bible 

more steam in the evangelistic boiler form 

demands at the present hour, 


In Korea, the anxiety in - 

Korea anticipated medical regulatio 
the Government policy of 

free charity hospitals has proved to be 


founded. Ability to pass examinations secu 
to -pnractira. and nat. pnw eee 
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BEL The Korean Church, we are told, has 
a come off victorious after a life-and-death 
struggle of two years. Non-Christians are 
ning to the faith, fallen delinquents are on their feet 
in, revivals have sprung up, and the world-famed Bible 
ses are larger than before. Let it not be forgotten here 
t, whereas Japan proper has its Bible classes of tens, 
rea rejoices in thoseof hundreds. Three missionaries have 
n sent to China, equipped, commissioned, and their sup- 
t guaranteed by the native Church. The Arthur Pierson 
morial Bible Schdol has become a reality, the Salvation 
ny has enlarged its training school, and the Y.M.C.A. 
organized a purely Korean Triennial Conference. 
. Passing to Japan proper, we notice first 
kurajima the tragedy of Sakurajima, that beautiful 
mountain island guarding the entrance 
southern Kyushiu. With but little warning, the 
alling place of 24,000 people was converted into a 
ing mass of fire, smoke, and steam, that darkened the 
a hundred miles away. Flight for all became im- 
ative, and even the city of Kagoshima, two miles away 
, through sheer terror, emptied of its 70,000 inhabi- 
ts in a single day. 

The nation has been called upon to 
death of — mourn the loss of two of her greatest bene- 
Setinuer factors, one of Imperial rank, and the other 

of the common people. The late Empress 
wager was little in the limelight, but we are told that 
was “person of gentle and thoughtful mind, a lover 
lature, considerate of those about her, interested in all 
d things, and deeply concerned for the welfare of her 
ple.” 
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Ishii J uji, the founder of the first Pro- 
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. | More dense, more wide 
Scandals = more startling than the gs; 
from Sakurajima, was the 
by the three famous scandals conne 
navy, Hongwanji, and the Imperial Hi 
first of these institutions was the reputed |} 
the second of religion, and the third of loyal 
that the nation was stirred to the depths w 
when it was confronted with the story of 
missions, misappropriation of funds, and he 
whole cabinet was swept out of exist@nce. 
Abbot resigned. An official high in rank | 
perial favour gave up his post. A promin 
Parliament described the excitement and 
second Restoration—a long step in the direc 
a new officialdom that should hold itself stri 
to the people who support it. 


The California question is 

ecitea > An hone pastor of on 

. erated Churches «of J apan 

the best part of a year in America to 
interviews in the hope of furthering goo¢ 
his own people and those of the Republic. 
from California has paid this land a visit with 
in view, and Dr. Gulick, lately a member of 
has been retained by the Federal Council 0 
the United States to conduct a campaign 
there. He is also duein J apan on the 27tt 
for a time here. Patience, closer acquaintaz 
tian spirit, these seem to be the factors ¢ 
essential to the final solution of the problem. 
se The Y.M.C.A. is to be 
Anniversary UpOD its thirty-fifth annivers 





RO Than ame a cb sase wong Committee 
lee appointed, the outlines of the long-wished 
ri ee _for Christian University are Psgeing: 
r and distinct. The latest plan provides for 
establishment in Tokyo through the co-operation of 
ous Christian bodies, It ts to be of the grade and stand- 
of the Imperial Universities, to have a preparatory 
irtment of equal grade with other Christian institutions, 
e governed by a Board of Trustees not more‘than half 
hose number shall be foreigners, and to begin work 
| two or more faculties. Such is the plan, which if 
zed either in its present or in a modified form, will 
g joy and thankfulness to those of us whose hearts are 
ipon an education of the best in the best of environ- 
ts. 


The event of the year however that 
se yrog will appeal most strongly to us all as 

missionaries is the inauguration of the great 
se Year Evangelistic Campaign. Conceived in the 
i Conference in Tokyo, April, 1913, entered into heart- 
y the great majority of Christian bodies in the land, 
ned by a special committee of twenty-two, divided for 
enience into East and West, started on its way by the 
tvance of a day of special prayer, this Campaign has 
greatly blessed of God. Important centres*in three 
e main islands have teen touched, unusual audiences 
_been attracted in several localities, inquirers have 
d up into the thousands, and in some cases large in- 
erings have resulted to the local Church. One of the 
test features has been the interest shown by promi- 
Jaymen who have not only given liberally of their 


sand time, but haye also gone in person upon the 
ties end beettOod £. 4h eee 





and a wider response in the year before 
Hope are fit watchwords for the hour. 
; ‘The last event to be me 
Bavopean review, and the one that 
as Christians to hark back 
foundations of our faith, is the awful Aj 
_ Europe, with its echo in the Orient. On 
tocsin began to sound and ere many days h 
realized that we were face to face with a 
Crown Prince of Germany is said to ha 
‘‘ undoubtedly the most stupid, senseless, a: 
war of modern times.” That it was stupic 
every one will admit; that it was unneces 
ment only partially true. That the murder 
Prince by « band of assassins need plunge a 
a perfect hell of horror, few can be brought 
the other hand, however, the annual votes it 
Parliaments for increasingly stupendous 
spent in drilling men to kill and in prepar 
for the killing, could mean nothing Jess thar 
later, Not more surely does reaping folloy 
that bloodshed follows the arming of the 
poet has written that “ Ofvall sad words of 
the saddest are these, ‘it might have be 
Emperor of Austria instead of sending to Ser 
tum hot with the just indignai 
ger mens whose Prince and his consort ] 
Prineipte murdered, had called his wis 
together, handed each a cop 
Testament, and after reading in concert, or 
5: 21-29, 18: 15-35, 20: 25-28, and 1 Cor. 


ginning to end, had led the council in prayer | 
of that nrawar ana’ tho Cleat eee eee 
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ibunal, some precious time would have been con- 
ned, and altogether it would have seemed like the good 
-fashioned Sunday School story way of arriving at a 
ilement. If any newspaper correspondents had been 
und under those circumstances, they would have 
nbled over each other in the race for the nearest tele- 
ph station, and the next morning every paper in every 
would have set forth the strange, novel, Christian act 
headlines redder or blacker than had ever been seen 
ore. ‘Truly the world would have wondered as it 
i, and many an unseemly joke would have been crack- 
but the point to be remembered is that there would 
e been no War. Instead of the unseemly wild beast 
w in Europe to-day, the Russian bear would have been 
oying his winter sleep, the German eagle would have 
n peacefully resting on his perch, Tua Belle France 
ld still have been reigning as the queen of beauty in a 
iquil capital, the British lion would have continued to 
eas the embodiment of unruffled majesty, and most 
ortant of all, the Lord Jesus would have been highly 
lted in the eyes of the nations. 
t is hardly to be doubted that when the hour of final 
lement comes, the fighters will step aside and give way 
he gray headed men of knowledge and wisdom, some 
vhom would have been glad to meet last J uly. If the 
y headed counsellors must decide the issue, one 
y well ask “Why not before rather than after the 
ghter ?” 
lowever we are in the thick of the struggle and no man 
y foretell the end. ‘We can wait and hope and pray, 
cling to the vision of that triumphal day when they 


) pay in goods, in tears, and in blood shall be they who 
, and when the doctrine of the etranc chall oive nlena 








ae CHAPTER I 
| THE FEDERATED MISSIONS 


Cent 


By Joun Lincoun DEARING 


‘or some years it has been customary to include in the 
endix of Tur Curist1aN Movement the Minutes of 
annual meeting of the Federated Missions. As these 
yutes are now printed in full, in THe HVANGELIST, as 
| asin pamphlet form by the Federated Missions, it 
ns unnecessary to reproduce them again in THE CHRIS- 
n Movement. A brief review of the work of the Fed- 
el Missions however may be of interest to those who 
not familiar with the early history of this organization. 
1 it may also be useful to bring under review some of 
more important undertakings of this organization from 
inception. 
The Federated Missions was first 
Bsr organized under the name of The Stand- 
ing Committee of Co-operating Christian 
ssions. Under the inspiration of the third General 
nference of missionaries in Japan, which was held in 
kyo in October, 1900, a promoting Committee was con- 
uted to which was intrusted the work of organizing this 
ly. After sundry meetings a constitution was drawn 
which differed but little from the present Constituiton 
toa Wederated Missions” The first general meeting was 
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Heard the heavens fill with shouting and tl 
dew 

From the Nations’ airy navies grappling in th 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south 

With the standards of the peoples plunging t 
storm, 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and 
furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of t 

Then the common sense of most shall hold a. 

And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in un 


Ié is remarkable how much interna 
s;eaking and writing has been going or 
five months. Such words as “ Internatic 
“International Parliament,” “ Internat 
and “International Police” have escay 
mosphere of ill concealed doubt or conte 
to surround them, and are fast becoming 
among practical men of affairs who are Ic 
ing eagerly for the best way of bringing 
that has grown so small in a quarter of 
day may not be far distant. when we sl 
pride and national feeling take their pro} 
nate place in a great world federation: 
national flag shall be unfurled ; when worlé 
be enacted by representatives of every lan 
mon council ; when all peoples small and 
equal rights before an international bar o 
international edicts shall be enforced by 
police ; and when in place of the cramped 
national ideals of to-day there shall ari 
national esprit de corps that shall bind | 
orey race and every clime for the cleansi. 
of all. 


The above review has shown ne that th. 
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PART II 


ORGANIZATIONS 


. ot 





Christian Missions settled down to its v 
been carried steadily forward to the pres 
features of the Committee have been fir 
meetings held early in January of each y 
delegated hody based upon the numerical 
co-operating Missions. It was early detern 
because of the wide-spread interest in the: 
open them to the public. The wisdom < 
been justified by the large attendance whic 
these gatherings. It is difficult to estima 
this day or two spent together in conferenc 
tatives from the different Missions. d ly 
ment also contributes greatly to the harmon 
the body. The cordial hand-grasp of mer 
parts of the country as they greet each ot] 
each other’s field ; the noon-day meal toge 
the meeting in committees to confer 0 
problems,—all serve in a very powerful m: 
the missionary body together and to give th 
organization a unigue hold upon the ent 
community, 

The work of Federated Mi: 

work" ever by pow meahia ‘ina t 

meeting. 

The Executive Committee holds freq 
through each year and has gradually bec 
fluential in all missionary matters, Very 
accomplishment of the Hederated Mis 
to the careful and deliberate action of ti 
Committee, 

The permanent committees which hay 
increased in number have also done a larg 
valuable interim work, 


The growth of the Standin 


oe yn ee 
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| members representing thirty-one different organiza- 
ns, or stp ; godine rh . 
_ ss We can understand the influence which 
cinent this body has had in missionary move- 
ments in Japan, if we note briefly some 
the work which it has set on foot or accomplished. 
2¢ well-known volume, Tur CarisTIAN MovEMENT in 
bau, was authorized by the Standing Committee at its 
cond Annual Meeting; and for several years, in order to 
sure the circulation of the volume, it was sold at ten sen 
per copy, and each member of the Federat- 
Publication ed Missions Standing Committee was entitled 
_ to ten copies. At the present time the 
culation of this volume has increased to 1,200 copies 
ually, with comparatively few complimentary copies, 
nile Dr. Imbrie has recently said of it: “ Tue CHRISTIAN 
OVEMENT is accorded by many of the most competent 
iges in both America and Europe the highest rank 
10ng publications of this kind.’’ 
During the Russo-Japanese war the Standing Com- 
ttee gave much attention to the work of sending chap- 
ns to the front, and under its direction a number of 
ssionaries did most valuable service among the 
diers. 
From the beginning a i pee on 
~ peakers from Abroad had done much to 
Dei facilitate the visit of travellers of note, 
d enabled a large number of men like Dr. John 
mry Barrows, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Prof. Borden 
Bowne, Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, and many 
ers, to accomplish large service while in Japan. 
From the beginning the Standing Committee through 
sub-committees had been of assistance in preparing the 
y for the present Japanese Language School. The School 
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The Standing Committee 
Relief Work a convenient agent for fi 
the north and elsewhere a 
required, The advance in educational m 
laying the foundation for a Christian 
been greatly furthered through sub-cor 
of the most profitable undertakings of 
also, has been the work of the Commi 
bution of Forces, now known as Su 
cupation Committee. A most thorough st 
ditions and needs of the field has been ca 
Committee, and through the cordial co-o 
various mission bodies a very practical worl 
not only showing the extent to which we 
been carried, but bringing to light the ne 
Japan and pressing home with some de 
various Missions the task before them. 

The Mott Conference was also greatly ai 
liminary stages by this organization, a1 
co-operation the Continuation Committee 
ence. While the Evangelistic Campaign | 
as the present Taisho Dendo, have been ac 
by it. 

ae It may not however be t 
Service that the Federated Missi 
much credit for what it 
from attempting as for what it has : 
taken. In his opening address, at the 
Meeting, the Chairman, Rev. D. C. Green 
said:—“T am sure that we must move 
avoid all reasonable ground for the charg 
with the work of others, and show our effic 
a painstaking attention to matters which m 
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ational views or policies. Instead of attempting to set right 
ossible errors of the past, or to establish and support 
ertain tenets or doctrines, this Committee wisely accepted 
1e conditions which it found, and has undertaken the re- 
10val of needless duplication of machinery, and has foster: 
1 co-operation in methods of work which did not involve 
1eological discussion, or affect mission autonomy. Ina 
ery remarkable degree it has lived up to its Constitution 
here, in Article 2nd, Functions, the following policy was 
eclared : 

“This Committee shall serve as a general medium of 
ference, communication, and effort for the co-operating 
lissions in matters of common interest and in co-operative 
iterprises. On application of interested parties, and in 
ses of urgent importance on its own initiative, the Com- 
ittee may give counsel.” 

It should be remembered that this 

° deepen organization was the first not only on 

the Japan mission field, but on any mission 

ld, to take such advanced steps in co-operative work ; 
id the good sense and wisdom of the promoters in thus 

strictly adhering to their purpose of doing the things 
hich were practical and possible, rather than spending 
ne in fruitless discussion and effort to accomplish the 
possible along the line of corporate unions, or the 
olishing of denominational life, could not have better 
monstration than in the practical history of this body. 

A review of the twelve years since this body was or- 
nized reveals a very remarkable development of sym- 
thy and cordial good-will among the various mission 
dies represented in Japan, which, humanly speaking, 
ild not possibly have been secured had it not been for 
2 very intimate association which has been secured 
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tion as this calls them together to review ' 
larger aspect. While the Federated Mi 
sense ignored denomination, yet its | 
Christian brotherhood and the recognitior 
interest and aim have gone far to remo 
otherwise have been ground for misund 
friction. 

It is very evident that while articles of 
have never been discussed by the Federats 
the strong friendship developed through 
tanceship, and the better understanding v 
through frank conferences together, have w 
results in bringing together the missionary 
To-day it may be truly said that there is 
a very unmistakable manner much of the 1 
the Master prayed. One cannot prophesy 
future has in store, but it is certainly 
Federated Missions has done no little serv 
the way for real church unity in Japan. 
the organization bas very clearly demons 
of another statement of Dr. Greene’s mad 
referred to above :—‘ The habit of plannin 
together which our Committee aims to fos 
fail to give us a truer perspective as regards | 
of our missionary activity.” 

The 14th Annual Meetiz 
Tokyo, Jan. 6th and 7th. 
was well attended, and a] 
work was done. Various sub-committee: 
reports of their work, which may be found 
report of the Conference. 

Among the more impor 
the Conference was the ai 


Last Annual 
Meeting 


The Japan 


Bwanceliact 
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3oard of Editors has already been appointed by the 
dxecutive Committee. 

The development of the Christian Litera- 

Christian = ture Society, an organization projected and 

Society  SUpported by the Federated Missions, has 
been most encouraging. During the first 
wo years of the active life of this Society some ten million 
ages have been issued, and the work is but just begun. 
\ very remarkable sale is being secured for these publica- 
ions, while the character of the publications is such as to 
ustify the expectation of a still greater circulation. 

A very exhaustive report was presented 
by the Committee on Survey and Occupa- 
tion which should be of great value to 
dividual Missions, and also most suggestive to 
1¢ Home Boards, as clearly revealing those sections of 
apan where fuller occupation is called for. This Com- 
ittee is doing a most valuable work. 

An interesting feature of the Annual 
Meeting has come to be the reception of 
Fraternal Delegates. Within the last two 
¢ three years the custom has been adopted of an 
iterchange of Fraternal Delegates between the Federal 
ouncil of Korea and the Federated Missions. This action 
as contributed in a very considerable degree toward better 
nderstanding and larger sympathy between the workers 
Korea and those in Japan. The reports of delegates 
uve become an interesting feature of the Annual Meeting, 
1d out of this better acquaintenceship has come a united 
ipport of Tue CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT on the part of 
orea and Japan, so that THe CurisTIAN MOVEMENT 
yw includes a full survey of work throughout the Japan- 


Survey and 
Occupation 


Fraternal 
Delegates 
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Very interesting reports were also rece 
eleemosynary enterprises and the industr 
The Federated Missions has done a y 
service in keeping the world in touch © 
developments along these lines. 

Many other important matters were ¢ 
ferred to the sub-committees for furthe 
Only a careful study of the Annual Report « 
Missions can give an adequate impression 
work undertaken by this body. 

A list of the Officers and Executive C 
the beginning until the present time ma 
Appendix I and shows the thoroughly 
personnel of the body and the very full « 
it by nearly all the bodies working in Japa 





Pe CHAPTER II 
THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 
ee. By K. Marsuxo 

‘The following is a brief statement of the more important 
“ork done by the Federation of Churches during the past 


a 

Cae 1, Upon the death of the Empress 
een oe Dowager a letter of condolence was eink to 
ass the Government, and we also sent a Re- 
mmendation to all the Churches in Japan to unite in 
ie holding of Memorial Services at the time of the funeral 


2. We secured an interview with Count Okuma and 
sented Recommendations concerning the abolition of 
ensed prostitution, and the improvement of public 
orality ; we also explained to him our views concerning 


€ necessity of improvement of the present system of 


mmon law. 
8. We have edited and published a Church Directory in 


3 We requested all the Churches to observe the first 

ek of the New Year as a week of prayer. The list of 

bjects provided by the World’s Evangelical Alliance was 

vnslated and circulated by us. 

5. A reception was held for Drs. Mathews and Gulick, 
came to Japan as representatives of the Federal 


~ 5 eet rt eee 
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Tokyo, Japan, 
Rey. Cras. F. MAcrapianp, D.D. 


Secretary Federal Council of Churches 
- of Christ in America, 


Dear Dr. MACFARLAND :— 


We are deepl ateful to you for your letter 
Federation in : ae’ received at the hands of Dr 
Gulick, who recently visited us as representatives of the 
of Churches of Christ in America. : 

We also very much appreciate the valuable services 
during their stay in Japan. E 

The Federation of Churches cgmprises ten Protestan 
numbering about 7,000 members, the total number 
Japan being about 90,000. If however we count all 
Japan, including the Roman Catholic Church, the m 
from 200,000. 

Although as seen above the numerical strength of Ch 
small, there are yet very many who are deeply intereste 
and in Christian teaching, The Christian view of 
influence among the educated people; and the num 
among all classes of society is very large. The attitud 
toward Christianity is indicated by the cordial welco: 
Mathews and Gulick everywhere, not only by Governn 
by the people generally. Their words were cordially 
in public addresses and in social gatherings; and th 
their addresses were received most clearly indicates th: 
an excellent time for undertaking evangelistic work in. 

We are very hopeful that the National Evangelistic | 
began last year, and which we expect to carry on fora 
years will be most successful, and will be instrumental 

eat revival. We gratefully believe that this is God’s 

fe has in store for Japan, and we regard it as a reward 
ing service of the missionaries sent out to J apan by th 
ciated in your Council. We thank God that the natior 

such a deep and close relationship can unite from b 
Pacific in clearly demonstrating that all men are bret hre 
ing that the Gospel of Christ is a Gospel of peace, t 
highest moral teaching, and a Gospel of blessing to all r 

We firmly believe that the difficult questions whic 
certain parts of the country between Japan and America 
early solution by the application of the doctrines of Chi 
due regard for the laws of God. 

We would express our confidence in this new metho 


right international relations which is illustrated by your 
representatives to this land. 


ay God's hbledsine rast aren the Cle ee 





_i. The Federation of Churches desires to impress upon 
Il church members the importance of marriage obliga- 
ions, and accordingly the following action was taken : 

Persons contemplating marriage are earnestly requested 
> report full particulars according to legal regulations to 
he Government Registration Office. Immediately after 
he wedding they should also report without delay to the 
ame Office that the wedding has been consummated. 

2. It was voted to send a letter of congratulation and 
ppreciation to the British and American Bible Societies 
1commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
‘anslation of the Old and New Testaments into J apanese. 

3. A Budget of Yen 694.42 was voted for the current 
ear. 

4, The following officers and committees were elected 
r the coming year: Rev. H. Kozaki, D.D., Chairman ; 
ev. K. Ibuka, D.D., and Bishop T. Hiraiwa, Vice- 
hairmen. 

STANDING COMMITTEES :—Messrs. D. Ebina, K. 
oshino, 8. Inamura, Hon. K. Ishikawa, Messrs. K. 
hizaka, K. Matsuno, N. Miyakoshi, R. Nakajima, 
Ogata, S. Okazaki, K. Tsunajima, M. Uemura, Y. 
nno, H. Watanabe, N. Yayama, J. Yuasa, Y. Yuya. 
Messrs. K. Matsuno, and K. Yamamoto, Secretaries, 

Messrs. J. Yuasa, and H. Nishijima, Treasurers. 





CHAPTER III 


THE JAPAN CONTINUA 
COMMITTEE 


By D. R. McKENZIE 


The task which those who gathered at t 
Missionary Conference set for themselves wa: 
tive study of the common out-standing pre 
common missionary enterprise with the v. 
one another to solve them and achieve toge 
gelization of the world.” But “ this task 
being completed at the Conference: it w: 
begun.” To the Continuation Committee 
that Conference was committed the duty of ‘ 
further investigations, or any formulation of 
which might remain after the World Missi 
ence was over, or which might be referred tc 

As is well known, in carrying out the task 
the Continuation Committee, its Chairmar 
visited the principal mission fields of the w 
Conferences with the Christian workers the 
these Conferences was held in Japan in the s 
The main questions discussed at that Cor 
Occupation, Evangelization, the Japanese Cl 
ese Christian Leadership, the Training of 
Christian Education, Christian Literature, 
and Women’s Work. | 


aa 2 i _ Tt was felt in regard to the 
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a * . ; 
National Continuation Committee was needed to carry the 
investigations along the various lines much further than 
had been possible at the Conference. Such a Committee 
was accordingly provided for, to consist, when completed, 
of forty-five members, fifteen of whom were to be appoint- 
ed by the Conference df Federated Missions, fifteen by the 
Federation of Churches, and fifteen others by the first 
thirty. Of the last fifteen, twelve have already been ap- 
pointed, the remaining vacancies to be filled at a future 
ime from among those whom the Committee specially 
Jesires to invite into its counsels, 
The Japan Continuation Committee Con- 
oases bert ference referred to the Japan Continuation 
Committee several questions for further con- 
sideration, as follows :— 

1. In reference to Occupation it recommended :— 

(a) “careful consideration of the whole question....., to 
he Continuation Committee of Japan.” 

(b) that the Continuation Committee of Japan should 
ssuine the “ responsibility of co-operating with the Chris- 
ian forces in Formosa with a view to taking steps towards 
he evangelization of the aborigines.” 

2. In reference to Evangelization the Conference recom- 
nended that the Three Years’ National Evangelistic Cam- 
aign should be carried on ‘upon the initiative of and in con- 
ultation with the Continuation Committee of J apan.” It 
urther recommended that the “raising of the fund of Yen 
0,000 should be entrusted to the Continuation Committee.” 

3. In reference to Christian Education the Conference 
tged “the full development of both men’s and women’s 
bristian Kducational Associations, and their affiliation 
ith the Continuation Committee of J apan.” 

4. And finally, in reference to Co-operation, the Confer- 
hee asked the supporting Boards and Societies “to re- 
pond favourably to calls for specialists when the enterprises 
mcerned are endorsed by the Continuation Committee of 
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1. The Christian forces in Japan are | 
“formulate a comprehensive, definite an 
policy for the future development” of tl 
work. 

2. “ Attention is called to the need of ¢ 
fand for the Christian Literature Society,” 
need of a periodical “to expound Christ 
thoughtful people of the nation, and to furni 
philosophical and literary review of a comm 
acter.” 

8. The Conference recorded its conviction “ 
effective promotion of the Kingdom of Go 
called for a wider application of the princi 
and co-operation.” 

4. The Conference declared it to be impere 
comprehensive and detailed study be made 
tions, physical, social and spiritual, under’ 
number of young women are working in sho 
other places of business.” 

5. The Conference also emphasized ‘“ the 
the fullest co-ordination of men’s and wom 
work, and of the due representation of won 
and administration.” 

Some of the items in the second categ 
naturally under one or other of the main he 
first category, but all seem to be questions w 
sideration can only be undertaken by the 
Committee, or by some other committee equ 
tative of the whole Christian body in Japan. 

A study of the records of tk 
Conference and the Continuatic 
of that Conference, and of the 
tinuation Committee Conference held unde 
presidency, would seem to warrant the follow 
of the scope of the work of the Continuation | 
Japan: 


Scope of work 
of Committee 





Federa' ore body 
of Christian workers, or by any properly accredited 
individual. — 

3. The investigation of any question which in its estima- 

tion is of importance to the whole Christian body. 

The chief work of the Continuation Committee thus far 
has been the launching of the Three Years’ National 
Kvangelistic Campaign. 

Sasceiiie en ae Sem pinieee tg — acer 
; mmittee has exceeded the proper limits 
Consors of its duties in connection with this Cam- 

paign. To this it may be replied that it has at least 
not exceeded the instructions received from the Japan 
Continuation Committee Conference, as a reference to the 
recommendations of that Conference, already quoted, 
will show. If, however, it is agreed that the principles 
laid down by the Edinburgh Conference, and not the de- 
cisions of the National Conference, are to be our guide in 
the matter, it would appear that the criticism referred to 
is not an unjust one. It may be helpful to refresh our 
memories by quoting the portion of the proceedings of the 

Edinburgh Conference which bears directly on the matter 

in hand. It is as follows: 

“We venture further to indicate three principles which 
seem to form the necessary basis on which any ‘construc- 
ive work on the part of an International Committee could 
de solidly built. 

“(a) It should from the beginning be precluded from 
1andling matters which are concerned with the doctrinal 
ur ecclesiastical differences of the various denominations. 

“(b) This being assured, it would be desirable that it 
lhould be as widely representative as possible. 

“‘(c) Yet it should be a purely consultative and advisory 
sociation, exercising no authority but such as would 
crue to it through the intrinsic value of the services that 
t may bf able to render.” 
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by the various Boards or Societies. The p 
down for the guidance of this Committee, hi 
not different from those which the Continua 
tee was to observe. 
In Harmony _ When it became clear to 
with Continuation Committee tha‘ 
Edinburgh paticipation of the Committee 
Committce of the Evangelistic Campaign 
from the Committee some who regarded 1 
adopted by the Edinburgh Conference as bi 
Japan Committee, action was taken transf 
Evangelistic Campaign Committee all furtl 
bility both in regard to the conduct of the C 
also in regard to the collection and disbursem 
As a matter of information the Campaign Cx 
report on its work to tbe Continuation Co 
further than that there will be no connectior 
two bodies. This action of the Continuatio: 
may be regarded as an indication that the pri 
ciated by the Edinburgh Conference will be 
guiding principles of the Committee in its fut 
At the mecting of the Contin 
are ea mittee held in October last, - 
was authorized to appoint Cor 
the consideration of the following questions : 
1. Christian Education. 
2. Social Conditions. 
It has been suggested that t 
Edneation these Commissions may prove 
fluous, as so many committec 
bodies have been engaged in the study of th 
question. It may be said in reply that in th 
the appointment of such a Commission woul: 
able in view of the recommendation of the ( 
regard to the affiliation of the Educational 
with the Continuation Committee, And in the 
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Educational Commission of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee, and for the Boards and Missions. 
_ It may be that practically the whole ground in regard 
to educational matters has been covered by the various 
bodies at work during some years past, though the in- 
dications in the reports of the proceedings of the Tokyo 
Conference of 1913 are that at that time much still re- 
mained to be done. If since that time work along the 
various lines indicated has been done, the results should be 
garnered, If it has not been done in any adequate way, 
there will be original work for the newly appointed Com- 
mission in addition to that involved in collecting the 
reports of work already done. 

There “are many questions of first rank in regard to 
Christian educational work, such as the equipment of 
mission schools, the proportion of certificated teachers, 
the available income and its relation to efficiency, the 
salaries of teachers as compared with those of Government 
schools of similar grade, pensions or retiring allowances, re- 
ligious instruction, and the proportion of Christians among 
the teachers and students. If information on these and re- 
lated matters are in the possession of any committee or 
other body, it should be made available to all. I it is not, 
it would seem as though, in accordance with the “com- 
prehensive plan” recommended by the Tokyo Conference, 
it were time to begin gathering it. The deliverances of the 
Tokyo Conference on the defects of mission schools were 
explicit and strong, and the challenge then given should 
be accepted. 





pee: _ In regard to the question of Social Condi- 
Conditions 0ns, there can hardly be any doubt that 
the time is ripe for action, and that it is 

highly desirable that the sympathy and help of our Japan- 
ese co-workers should be enlisted in this work. It will also 
probably be readily agreed that the Continuation Com- 
mittee is so constituted that it can very appropriately take 
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There is the question, fo 

Occupation Occupation, which involves tl 

the numbers of native and fe 
and their distribution, and of territorial ; 
responsibility. While it may with reason 
that the Committee of the Federated Missic 
already done so much valuable work on this ; 
be continued, it can hardly be doubted that 1 
satisfactory understanding is arrived at, suck 
the foreign and native forces, their numbers 
tion, and territorial responsibility, will have 
in such a joint body as the Continuation Cor 
Another question which the 
Literature Committee may well take up is 
| to Christian Literature. T 
Literature Society has made an excellent rec 
brief history, and promises to grow rapidly ji 
efficiency. But the whole field of Christia 
should be studied, and the results put in a fe 
be available to all. 

We should know all the organizations t 
ducing Christian literature, and the kind 
they are producing. We should know as ne: 
ble the degree in which the supply is meeting 
and what more shou'd be done, and what in 
if any, should be made. 

Reference has been made above to the mag. 
mended by the Tokyo Conference, a magazil 
character that if its publication is attempted it 
the best thought of the whole Christian body 
Success. Such questions as those suggested it 
with the production of Christian literature 1 
come, before they are satisfactorily settled, « 
the Continuation Committee or some other b 
representative of the Missions and the J: apanes 


The question of philanthropi 
Philanthropies aces and ) ae eubaah eee a e ’ 
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uestion as to whether the Missions and Churches 
should be or discouraged in taking up such 
work, been thoroughly discussed on its merits. It would 
probably be wise in the not distant future to have this 
pyr considered very fully, with the idea of giving a 
lead to the Christian community in regard to what should 
be done. A study of this question by the Continuation 
Committee would probably be of distinct advantage. 
STE er are some “sf se Sapa that 4 
Sle Ciinhinns would appear might with advantage 
oy: itd taken up by the Continuation Committee. 
And notwithstanding the fact that in Japan so much has 
ulready been accomplished by united effort, the Continua- 
ion Committee is likely to find enough to do to be able, 
n the language of the Edinburgh Conference report, to 
ommend itself to the Christian community “ through the 
ntrinsic value of the services that it may be able to 
render.” 

And in its more limited sphere it may, let us 
1ope, be said with truth of this National Continution 
Jommittee, as has been said of the Continuation Com- 
nittee of the Edinburgh Conference, that “the value of 
uch a body will......be more than the sum of the values 
f the individual pieces of the work which it may accom- 
lish. It will be the standing witness of a great idea, a 
asting reminder of a great piece of religious experience, and 
n abiding monument of our belief in the divine guidance 
hat has led us already so much further than we dared to 
mticipate in the direction of co-operation and the promo- 
ion of unity, and will yet lead us further still if only we 
ontinue steadfast in this faith, in this hope, and in this 
ervent charity.” 













CHAPTER IV 


NATIONAL EVANGELI 
CAMPAIGN 





I~EASTERN CAMPAIGN 
By K. Matsuno 


The first plan adopted in 
‘werk Campaign was to underta 
the two centres, Nagoya 
oka, extending the Campaign through Aic 
Shidzuoka Kens; but partly because of the 
Empress Dowager we were obliged to cha: 
{t was then decided to divide the Eastern C 
twelve sections, with a superintendent ofeach 
Should undertake a brief series of meetin; 
Preparatory in character to the future work. 
paign. These meetings were begun in Ma. 
and came to a conclusion in February 191: 
were held in 57 cities of 14 Kens. 

The meetings were generally held in ¢ 
theatres and public halls were also used f 
meetings, and chapels of private schools and 
schools were also used as places of meeting. 
schools were always held at the request of the 
there were frequent earnest requests from t 
for religious addresses by the speakers of th 
At most of the towns Where meetings were 
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The meetings held in each place included 
some at least of the following, while in a 
“4 ag sm of in following list were held: 
re tory; 2. for believers; 3. prayer; 4. union ser- 
Tea “5: fae taste: 6. for educationalists; 7. for students ; 
8. for girl students; 9. for women; 10. for business men : 
11. for lectures ; 12. for special preaching : 18. for inquirers. 

The strong points of the work this year 
“ihe weer, Dave been as follows: There has been a 
very fine spirit of co-operation between 
the superintendents and the speakers. All have done 
their very best to bring the Gospel to every class of 
the people, in the endeavour to show to them the way 
of salvation. The results have been most excellent. It 
can truly be said that evangelistic work in Japan has 
become very successful. It is seldom that any such 
opportunity for evangelistic effort has been made possible 
to the Churches. There are strong indications that the 
spiritual condition of our Churches in Japan is becoming 
very greatly changed by the influence of this work, and 
we have high hopes of the result at the end of this Three 
Years’ Campaign. ‘The confidence and hopefulness which 
have been developed by this first year of union work is 
very great. ‘The results of working together in union 
have been much more encouraging than was anticipated. 
All classes of the people attended the 
Mii ouiinece meetings well, but students and educated 
people of the higher and middle class 
who have already a good knowledge of Christianity 
were especially numerous. There were however very 
many present in the meetings who have never been willing 
to listen to the teaching of Christianity and who have 
misunderstood it, or cherished an instinctive dislike toward 
it. Much more than we expected have such persons come 
fo listen to the speeches as given in the mass meetings, 
und they have bee greatly influenced by the changing 
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‘Kinds of 





with Christianity, and it is very intere 
that the people of Japan generally ha 
realize the importance of religion, and to u1 
an absence of religion is unfortunate. It ha 
a question of great importance as to what 
shall adopt. There are many persons in Jay 
no special inclination to put their trust in 
The people are really like sheep without a sh 
. The travelling expenses 
Expenses the rental of special places 
and some other small inci 
paid from the general fund raised by the Cen 
tee. All other expenses of the Campai 
entertainment of the speakers, expenses of a 
meetings, and tracts, as well as a part of 
preaching-places and theatres, were met 
Churches. The amount contributed toward t 
from the Central Committee and that raised 
Churches was about the same: for examp 
expenses for meetings held in Kofu, Matsumo 
neighbouring places was 270 Yen. The Cent 
tee appropriated Yen 181, and the local Ch 
the balance, Yen 139. 
Speakers were chosen fro 
Speakers denominations, both Japanese 
ers, who, without any financia 
ion, were willing and ready to go wh 
Were requested, and co-operated most cordial] 
the work. It was unfortunate however tl 
Instances it was impossible to give the assista 
because of the fact that some prominent sp 
earnestly desired in more than one place at the 
‘he Campaign was therefore somewhat cripple 
the fact that so few first-class Speakers wer 
And the impossibility of sending certain me 


vot they were urgently desired Was & Serious 
ment. ¢ —_ 
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Phe results of the first year’s work are 
_ Results such as to occasion gratitude and thanks- 

--__-- giving; and with the experience gained 
jhe second year opens with great hopefulness. All 
need to do their best as obedient servants of Christ. We 
need: to especially consider our duty along the following 
ines. There is need of greater spirituality and holy living 
among present believers. All Christian people should 
abour more unitedly to make thorough preparation for 
the work of the Campaign. Especially effort should be 
nade to search out inquirers, and to instruct them, and 
eek by personal effort to lead them to a knowledge of 
Jhrist. Only by faithful work within the Church can we 
ecure good results outside of it. There isa need of very 
arnest and faithful effort mm individual evangelistic work ; 
vnd in this way to call attention to the great Evangelistic 
Movement. The responsibility of Christian people along 
hese lines is great. 


The following statistical Table shows something of the 
esults of the Campaign :— 


Date. In- 
1914 Town, — Meetings. Hearers. quirers, 
May 5-June 16. Tokyo. 172,047 269 
lune 4-7. Yokohama. 22 1,454 132 
Fuly 23-27. Aomori, Hirosaki et al. 23 5,440 96 
fuly 24-Aug. 12. ee Shimoro, 16 1,295 8 
et al, 
Lug. 11-16, Gotemba. 9 738 21 
ept. 27-30, Hamamatsu, Kiga. 14 3,097 43 
Jet. 10-14. Kawagoe, Kumagai. 12 2,910 5 
Yet. 12-18. Kofu, sumoto et al. 15 6,017 128 
Jet. 16-20. Niigata, Nagaoka, et al. 31 3,305 23 
Jet. 14-22, Chiba, Mito, et al. 19 5,246 152 
Shidzuoka, Numadzu, 25 3,617 575 
et. 18-Nov. 1. et al. 
et. 30-Nov. 4. Yonezawa. | 7 1,910 79 
Yov. 1-15, Odawara, Kawasaki. 8 677 35 
lov. 1-9, - Yokohama, second, 21 9,639 156 
ov. 14-18. = Nagano, Ueda, et al. 28 3,508 70 
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Although the evangelistic 

staseon nection with the Taisho Exhil 

sy was somewhat different fro 

Union Evangelistic Campaign, yet since it n 

of one thousand yen from the Evangelis 

fund, and was in a very real sense a uni 

work, the following statistics of that work 
appear in this connection. 


Date, 1914. _ Meetings. Hearers. 
Mar. 23-July 31. 1,247 123,628 


II THE WESTERN CAMPAK 
By T. MIYAGAWA 


During the first year the Western Campai 
on in six districts. The following table wil 
tabulated results of the work. 





No. of 
Date. Pa Towns. Meetings. Hea 
agawa, 

May 14-21, { 7 eed 106 17,¢ 
June 5-11. Kwanmon 6 100 32,( 
Oct. 17-21. Fukui 7 25 ' 5,6 

Hiroshima, 
Nov. 6-15. Yamaguchi, 22 120 22,6 

Ehime 

Jan. 16-15, Miye 8 36 6,0 
Feb. 6- 9, Wakayama 8 36 6,0. 
21-26, — — 
64 423 90,4 
Kngnwe, It was at first planned to be 


Okayama = paign in the Kwanmon prov 
wrefecture account of the death of { 
Dowager, it was decided to postpone the wor 
the first meetings were held in Okayama pre 
speakers who participated in the Campaign w 
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Tan Wainright. These with other 
Christian workers from this locality made 28 different 
persons assisting in the meetings. 

_ The meetings were all well attended, and were regard - 
ed as very successful. In Okayama there were about 300 
inquirers, 50 of whom desired baptism. Soon after the 
meetings closed, 48 were received into the Church by 
baptism, and 13 persons were received by letter from 
Churches in other parts. The large Church in Okayama 
showed a fine spirit in desiring that the most influential 
speakers should be assigned to the small Churches, with 
the desire of helping them especially in reaching many 
inguirers. This desire to extend the influence of the 
work widely, and especially among the small Churches, 
was one of the fine resulis of this union work. In 
Kagawa Ken, although there were only about 50 or 60 
inquirers, the attendance was large, and the Gospel seem- 
ed to make an excellent impression. 


For a number of reasons the committee 

Mw Provinces attached great importance to the work in 
the Kwanmon provinces, and very special 

preparations were made in carrying it forward. The news- 
papers took a deep interest in the movement and gave 
very kind assistance. The workers were welcomed at the 
beginning of the Campaign by special dinner provided by 
non-Christian business men and others, to show their 
vordial welcome to the movement. These persons also 
gave very generously for the expenses of the Campaign, 
issisting in the renting of halls and theatres, and also 
ntertained the speakers as guests in their own homes 
luring their stay. } 
The meetings both at the theatres and in the churches 
vere very successful. There was a keen interest on the 
art of schools, Government offices, banks and private 
om panies, to secure the speakers for addresses before these 
J) | a ea ae => 3 ™ - 
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64 ape 
ight meetings with more than one th 
eines were held in this Campaign. = 

Those who assisted in the Campaign it 
were as follows: Messrs. Y. Chiba, S. bar 
T. Harada, M. Hino, Bishop T. Hiraiwa, Ma 
Messrs. M. Hori, T. Makino, Madam Mitar 
Miyagawa, I. Moremura, M. Nemoto, D. ! 
Sasakura, and S. Uzawa. 

It is well known that b 

Fukui Ken great strength of Buddhism i 

it is very difficult to undertal 

work here. About ten years ago, when a 

held in the city of Fukui, the disturbance wa 

the opposition to the speakers so strong tha 
abandoned. 

At this time however the conditions are 
The mayor and other persons provided'a ba 
speakers and spoke very frankly concerning 
toward the movement. There have never kb 
successful meetings in Fukui as at this time. 
first proposed to hold meetings in the. the 
leaders as well as the members of the Churc 
and were afraid to undertake it, lest the res 
a failure. Two meetings however of this c¢ 
arranged for, and were so largely attended 
standing room was left. A deep impressio 
upon the more than two thousand hearers, 

Meetings were also held in the branch offi 
Cross Society in Fukui, especially for women. 
ing was so successful that though provisi 
made for an audience of 150, more than dou 
ber attended the meeting, many standing 
entire service. | 

Some may think that this changed conditic 
of Fukui is only due to a new attitude on ¢t 
people everywhere, but we believe that such ; 
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good results were held in Ono, Katsuyama, and 
Ohams hose who assisted in the meetings as speakers 
were Hon. S. Ebara, Madam Hiraoka, Messrs. Kuwata, 
Miyagi, S. Motoda, K. Muramatsu, J. T. Meyers, 8. 
Sekizawa, and M. Tada. $ 
| Work was carried on in Hiroshima, 
ea Yamaguchi and Ehime Kens for ten days, 
and Ehime and meetings were held at 22 different 
mie places, with the help of 26 speakers, 
Although these meetings were held at a time of great 
confusion and excitement, with lantern processions in 
celebration of the fall of Tsingtau in progress, yet the 
meetings were well attended, and as a result of the 
splendid preparation made in various places, the interrup- 
‘ion was very slight. | 

Especially in Matsuyama, the committee consisting of 
pastors, foreign missionaries and believers, assisted very 
arnestly in the work. The results were especially good in 
hose places where careful preparation with much prayer 
aad been made. In those places where the results were 
ess than was expected the reason was easily tracable to lack 
f preparation. The number of inquirers in these meet- 
hgs was few as compared with the number of hearers. 
4ut on account of the local conditions and under the 
dyice of the local leaders, less effort was made to ascertain 
he number of inquirers than in some other places. 

The following speakers from outside these kens gave as- 
istance during the meeting: Messrs. S. Abe, B. Arakawa, 
I. Ayanuma, N. Fukuda, T. Harada, M. Hino, Z%. Hino- 
‘ara, M. Kurihara, Madam Hiraoka, Messrs. K. Kawai, 
. Kuwada, T. Makino, M. Matsumoto, T. Miyagawa, E.. 
fizoguchi, K. Muramatsu, FE. Nakamura, K. Nishijo, K. 
asao, M. Takeuchi, I. Takeda, I. Yoshikawa, and Dr. 
Vainright. 

} The people of Miye Ken are very conser- 
Miye Ken — yative, and adhere more stronolvy than in 
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kwat did not see their way to unite in the ¢ 
work was entirely under the direction o! 
Kirisuto Kyokwat. This however was n 
the addresses, but each speaker exercised as 
as if he were working in his own field. 

Dr. D. A. Murray of T'su assisted the 
Campaign very greatly with the use of hi 
At the theatre meeting in this city there 
attendance of very earnest listeners. The mw 
Churches also were very well attended. | 
Kameyama were much impressed by the fa 
faithful Buddhist believer consented to have 
meetings hung up in front of his place. 

The speakers in this Campaign were 
Madam Hiraoka, Miss M. Kawai, Messrs. 
T. Hiraiwa, 8. Kuwada, T. Makino, T. ) 
Mizoguchi, D. Nishizaka, K Takeda. 

In Wakayama Ken there 

we wide misunderstanding am¢ 

men concerning the meaning o 
Very many regard it as an extreme form 
It has always been difficult for this reason 
evangelistic work in this locality. In connec 
Campaign, an especial effort was put forth tc 
remove this misunderstanding and to expl 
meaning of the Gospel. 7 

We were very fortunate in the cordial assist 
by the prefecttiral officers, who assisted us i 
consistent with their position. And we were 
accomplish far more than we anticipated. 

Except in the city of Wakayama no eff 
to gather the names of inquirers. We kr 
that the results of the work were very good, 
tendance at churches and preaching-halls i 
greatly following the mneeting. And in gc 
where there had been no request for bantiar 






gawa, Y. Nade, K. Sasao, J. Tokano, S. Takeuchi, and 
S Yagihara. 
On the whole, the results of the evangelistic work in the 
Western Campaign were very encouraging in many ways. 
If we think only of the number of inquirers, of the 
number desiring baptism, we are not satisfied. One of 
the most important results of the Campaign was the 
increase of unity in service. The Christian workers of all 
denominations have become very zealous in‘ the thought 
that greater co-operation is necessary for the success of the 
work, 

The believers of the different Churches have become 
better acquainted with each other through the Campaign 
and this has developed a stronger wish to help each other. 
This is a cause of special gratitude. It is also very 
encouraging to note the unity and harmony of the commit- 
tee in carrying on its work. 

Hach member of the committee has expressed his opin- 
ions frankly and been ready to carry on his part of the 
work very cordially. We cannot refrain from expressing 
our joy and thanksgiving that not only through this 
Campaign have the Churches themselves been blessed, but 
they have taken so large a share in giving the Gospel to 
others. 

The evangelistic work has become very successful 
because of the fact that the people are not satisfied simply 
hear speeches about Christianity, but they want Chris- 
janity itself in their hearts and lives. ‘This fact has 
noved the workers very strongly. If the Christian 
workers and believers generally can fully understand this 
act and give the Gospel itself more earnestly and clearly, 
ve believe that the work of the National Evangelistic 
Jampaign will become increasingly successful. 








III—FINANCE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
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raised from among the Japanese and foreig 
raising of this fund to be entrusted to the 
Committee of Japan.” 
Karly after the Japan Cont 
Ore lan, ‘Mittee had been organized, 
of the Evangelistic Campaign 
Dr. Mott had generously guaranteed to raise 
of Japan in America one half of this sum, c 
on condition ‘that the balance should be secu: 
The Committee voted to endeavour to raise o 
balance, or yen 12,500, from the missionary 
ing the donations over a period of three y 
was voted to secure a like sum from the Japa: 
during a similar period. 

It became apparent however very early th 
fifty thousand yen was quite inadequate fo 
expenses of the proposed Campaign, and it » 
by the Committee that as much as possib 
expenses should be borne by the localitic 
Campaign was carried on. The funds thus 
ever, were not to pass through the central { 
were not to be regarded as a part of the f 
yen definitely voted for the Campaign, 
rie 2Seap-ae The accounts for the first 

First Year Campaign were closed Februar 
The following abstract from | 
as audited by Rev. Charles Bishop, will be of 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT F IRsT YEAR OF EVANGELIS1 


» Interest on account ‘ 
» Contributions from J apanese 
a = » Missionaries... 


Cr, 
By Receipts from Dr, Moit for Campaign 


Dr. 
To Western Campaign 


“ Fastern Vous whe f Ae 










ae. ee et ee ee 
Pd eertion The money to be raised from Japanese 
--mentto —s sources was apportioned to the several 
ii sal aig arma who sects to raise 
the money through their denominational organizations. 
‘These bodies generally and cordially vaiinted to the 
request. The tables below, however, scarcely do 
justice to these Churches, as because of the method of 
their organization, a number of bodies failed to make 
their full contribution for the year before the accounts 
were closed, and hence it should be borne in mind 
that the denominations as a rule have actually responded 
better to the request laid upon them than the following 
table indicates : 





First Year’s 
. Name. Apportionment. Contributions. 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai... ... «» Y. 1,200.00 Y. 550.00 
Kumiai see oad ee wee rf eee ee 1,100.00 640.00 
Methodist ef eee eee ee) =0C ele 700.00 174.18 
Sei Kokwai tas Shas pte. 2cs 400.00 
MIR eco ace ves Tee es 250.00 50.00 
EINE! Was Tisna- 484 / one ese), ctsee 120.00 106.70 
Evangelical Association ... ... oop 100.00 50.00 
Methodist Protestant ... ... 0 wo. 80.00 40.00 
United Brethren :.. ... 00.0... ose 75.00 50.00 
Christian Connection ... ... 0 6. os 60.00 60.00 
| a aem dqe 40.00 20.00 
Free Methodist ... 11. 10. see ove 40.00 
FO Sie. fdas iGeak 50.00 
Sundry see eee ve rf eee ere ee 6.68 
4,215.00 1,747.56 


The appeal for funds was made to the 

maepent to, missionaries on the basis of a donation of 
five yen per year by each missionary, count- 

ing wives of missionaries. A general response to this 
appeal it will be noticed would have easily secured the sum 
i During the first year, however, contributions 
were received from only 350 contributors, a portion of 
whom represent married missionaries. A fair estimate 
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considerable number of missionaries cho 
their contribution in one lump sum, whi 
contributions for the second year of the ( 
received during the first year. The don 
-from missionary sources during the first ye: 
fore as follows : 


Total received for the first year of the Campaign. 
Total for second year of Campaign... ... «a. 
Total for the third YCar eco «ceo ceo 


It is interesting to rememl 
Comneabutions donations have by no means 
to those parts of the count 
Campaign has been carried on during the pa 
ther have they come from any special part o 
but they show a very widespread and deep i 
movement on the part of all missionarie 
the country. 

Although the Sei Kokwai, in its ant 
determined not to enter upon the Moy 
body, yet full liberty was given to indivi 
such action in support of the Campaign ¢ 
choose. It is but just to say that the missioy 
body appear to have Supported the Campa 
pathetically as any other company of mission 

A failure to record the funds 

Focal Funds would misrepresent the fina; 

which has been given to th 

Although these funds have not passed throug 

of the Treasurer, and the accounts have not | 

yet fairly correct reports have been received 

collected locally, both in the Kastern a: 
Campaigns, 

As far as can be ascertained, the fund: 
locally amount to more that yen 4,145.23. Th 
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See ie tos year of the Campaign appears to be yen 


The expenses of the Campaign seem to 
Expenditure have been divided chiefly into travelling 
expenses of the speakers, rentals of halls 
and theatres, and general expenses, such as printing and 
preparatory work for the several Campaigns. In the Hast- 
ern Campaign, a Secretary was employed at a minimum 
salary, while in the Western Campaign the secretarial 
work was divided between members of the Committee, 
the general expenses, clerical and executive, in each 
Campaign being about the same. A total of ye» 1,267.90 
was expended during the year in executive work. A 
grant of yen 1000 was also made toward the expenses of 
the Tokyo Exposition. No salaries, or donations, were 
made to speakers in any way, all assistance thus given 
in the Campaign being purely voluntary. The exactness 
with which travelling expenses were estimated is illustrat- 
ed by the experience of one of the foreign speakers who 
received a sum of money to make an extended campaign 
through West Japan, and who found on bis return after 
careful calculation of his expenses that he had a balance 
of exactly four sen. Probably this is a fair illustration of 
the exactness with which expenses have been estimated. 
Since the second year of the Campaign 
opened, a considerable expenditure has been 
made in the work of newspaper evangelism, 
the results of which have been most gratifying. The 
Committee is unwilling to permit a possible deficit. In 
the face of unusual encouragement in the Campaign, plans 
for the second year are made ona reduced Budget. Unless 
adequate support is received from the sources upon which 
the Committee depends far less will be undertaken than 
would otherwise be possible. 
_ The number of contributors, both through the native 
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he legitimate gplesin ty of. "the work during 

and third years. The care with which expe 
made is very evident to those who observe the 
Committee. It would be hard to find a sin 
taking in which so little is expended in the wa 
or grants, and in which practically all the fan 
toward meeting the actual and absolute ot 
Movement. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ANGLICAN GROUP 





I—THE NIPPON SEI KOKWAI* 


By Bisnor Cecii 


There is little of outside interest or importance to report 
luring 1914 as regards the Nippon Sei Kokwai collectively, 
except that its eleventh General Synod was held in April at 
Kyoto. Of the 84 delegates present only 14 were foreigners, 
und the Synod was marked by an entire absence of the sense 
of national differences. A revision of the Prayerbook on 
conservative lines was accepted,—the present edition dating 
rom 1895—and a Committee appointed to consider revi- 
ion of the Church Hymn-book. Administration by the 
Standing Committee in the interval of synods was reor- 
ganized. 

On the question of the Kirisuto-Kyokwai-Domei and 
f formal participation in the National Evangelistic 
Jampaign, on both of which opinion is widely divided, 
here was forcible speaking conducted in an excellent 
pirit of responsibility and prayer. A resolution was 
yassed to refer the question of the Federation to a commit- 
ee of all the Bishops with six Japanese priests, for report to 
he next General Synod (1917). Contribution to the 
{vangelistic Campaign was left to voluntary effort. 

Statistics for 1914 present no salient features. 

From the recently amalgamated Theological College 
Shingakuin) at Ikebukuro the first batch of 13 graduates 
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To the number of Missions working unde 
of the Nippon Set Kokwat must now be 
the Anglican Church of Australia (A.B.M 
sent its first representatives to Japan in the 
Rev. E. R. and Mrs. Harrison, to work un¢ 
in So. Tokyo. 





II~AMERICAN EPISCOPAL MI 
A. DtocrsEe or Toxyo 


By J. ARMISTEAD WELBOURN 


A notable occurrence during the year y 
the Emperor of Yen 50,000 to the propos 
International Hospital, the largest Imperi 
made to a Christian institution. A commit 
nent Japanese under the presidency of Cour 
raised Yen 100,000, making Yen 430,000 
purchase of a large and suitable piece of land. 
tiation. The Hospital when complete will co 
yen. This first class Hospital under Christi: 
expected to be a greater missionary ager 
before. At present there are 150 charity p 
dispensary every day. Direct Christian work 
In various ways. 

St. Paul’s College recently graduated 75 in 
and has now about 600 students. The Da 
graduates and has 108 students, a large inci 
previous year. Of these 23 are candidates for 
The new buildings for the college departme: 
begun in the autumn, unless further unforese 
arise. 

St. Margaret’s School has 240 pupils, 37 , 
March. There are striking instances of t 
Influence of the Sehool showing itself in 


graduation. 
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liocese 17 kindergartens. | 
-. s to the ovengelistic work it is impossible to report in 
. We have foreign clergymen in Mito, Maebashi, 
Wakamatsu, Sendai, Akita, Aomori, and ladies in Hirosaki, 
Lakasaki, Yamagata, Fukushima, Utsunomiya and Nikko, 
[here is no phenomenal progress these days but the work 
olds its own and grows slowly. 

Land for churches has recently been bought in Hachi- 
10he, Koriyama, Takasaki, and for True Light Church, 
Tokyo, where Mr. Sugiura has his work among the labour- 

ng classes. In Nikko a church of native stone, costing 
Yen 10,000, is to be completed in August. At Aomori the 
ine brick church was consecrated last. June. 

Miss Nellie McKim, daughter of the Bishop, has been 
\dded to the mission staff, 


The statistics for the Tokyo diocese are; baptisms, 309; confirma- 
ions, 308; total cominunicants; 2,150; male workers, 66; women 
yorkers 45, 


B. Diocese or Kyoro 
By Bishop H. St. Georce Tucker 


There has been no particular change in the work of 
he Kyoto District during the past year. The statistics 
how quite an increase in the number of confirmations 
ind Sunday School children, and some slight improve- 
nent in contributions. Evangelistic services during the 
ear have been unusually well attended. A new church 
muilding has been erected for St. John’s, Osaka, and 
ew work has been opened in several places, 

The medical work at St. Barnabas’ has fallen off con- 
iderably during recent years, and plans are now being 
nade to furnish the Hospital with more modern equipment 
nd a larger staff. New kindergartens have been opened in 
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III—THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 


A. HoxkKkarpo MISsSIon 
By D. M. Lane 


The Church Missionary Society in Hol 
operations now in some of the smaller towns 
most of the larger towns being worked by 
Board which is more directly under the 
work in the farming settle 
most encouraging, although d 
year the effect of the war upo 
value of produce has been one of the causes 
material prosperity, and coming so soon afte 
has made advance in support of Christian e 
difficult. 

At the beginning of the year a good d 
was still given, especially amongst the Air 
Archdeacon Batchelor continues his untirin 
physically and spiritually. But there is a va 
little touched yet, especially in the northern p 
that chiefly for want of workers, both foreign 

In the Island of Saghalien 

Saghalien —_ beginning of what we hope wil 

Church in time, the pastor 
ordained Deacon lately; but that too is I 
C.M.S. 
Altogether the work of the § 

Progress the Hokkaido Diocese, whi 

C.M.S., is going forward satisf: 
in self-support and self-extension, though we 
not one wholly self-supporting Church to boas 
can not expect too much in such circumst 


have here, or compare it with more favoured 
south. 


B. Cuntrat Japan Mission 
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Matsuye, ls Hamada. In So. Tokyo Diocese, Tokyo Cit 
and two provinces in Chiba Ken. ° = ? 


Bible wo. The Bible Women's Training School is 
men’s Train- situated at Ashiya near Kobe in delightful 

img School surroundings, and is well supplied with 
andidates for women’s work. 

The School is built to hold 20 students, and 17 are now 
n training. They are taken from the Koto Jogakko 
sraduates’ grade, and enter for a three years’ course, 


The Kindergarten at Youago with com- 
petent teachers under Miss Fugill’s super- 
vision, is doing excellent work in connection 
vith the local Church, but is dependent on the C.M.S. for 
is missionary teachers and a small annual grant 


eaining cot. A feature of 1914 was the decision to 
‘se for Men amalgamate the Osaka Holy Trinity Divin- 
Workers ity School with the Theological College at 
kebukuro, Tokyo. The Theological College is the out- 
ame of a grant of £30,000 made to the Nippon Sei 
okwat from the Thanksgiving Fund raised at the 
‘an Anglican Conference of 1905. The grant was 
lade to enable the N.S.S. to have its own Central 
heological College and if possible to unite all Epi- 
opal Divinity Training Schools therein. The Amer- 
an Episcopal Mission and the English §.P.G. joined in 
ie scheme from the beginning, and have made the Tke- 
ikuro School their Training College. 
Tt was not until the scheme was well launched that an y 
cided action was taken by the C.M.S. But the naturally 
eat difficulties seem to have been overcome, and with the 
ll permission of the Parent Committee in London and the 
proval of the majority of the missionaries in the field, it 
as decided in the autumn of 1914 that C.M‘S. should 
ke part in the School by providing its share of the staff 
d students. So from April 1915 the Osaka Divinity 
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iindergarten 
at Yonago 
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The evangelistic work has 
yeh hindered by lack of workers. 
of both men and women w 
various reasons much reduced. Baptisms h 
Churches and preaching-places have been up| 
of most years. Some of us fear lest a spi 
slackness creep over us by reason of the very 
our opportunities and our inability to cop 
The war has not affected the work adverse 
men’s minds more open to spiritual influenc 
day of magnificent opportunity for an ad 
sadness of it all is that we have no sufficie 
ments in view. 
C.M.S. work in Tokyo is 
Tokyo gelistic. There are Mission 
Ginza, in Fukagawa and ir 
There are two semi-independent Churches ar 
of Christians. A promising work is carrie 
women and girls. 

There is also work in various parts of Chib 
evangelistic and pastoral. Many signs of er 
are seen in these outlying districts and there 
small bodies of faithful Christians. 

teed The Rev, W. H. Elwin and 

Mission Of the C.M.S8. Mission, Chir 

a Mission for Chinese men 

students in Koishikawa. In connection with 

there are hostels for students and a Chur 

regular services for worship and preaching are 

as numerous Bible classes for students in 
religious knowledge. 


C K1usuu Mission 


By SHELDON PAINTER 


1914 was a year in which tl 
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the ranks of the more highly educated students. We have 
a few very earnest young men who will develop, we trust, 
into valuable workers, but we need many more. The 
moving population has affected some of our smaller 
Churches very seriously, and militates against the building 
up of permanent work, 

Sunday School work in some places has been hindered 
by unreasonable opposition on the part of schoolmasters 
who ought to know better, but on the other hand, where 
some realized the value of Christian teaching, opposition 
has been withdrawn and the children have been even en 
couraged to attend meetings arranged for them. 


Encouragement has been given during 
the year in the remarkable accessibility to 
the people, and the wonderfully large at- 
tendances at public meetings, especially in the smaller 
towns. In several instances a simple advertisement has 
been quite sufficient to ensure a full hall, and the audience 
has remained to the very end of the meetings. It would 
appear to be worth the Evangelistic Committee’s while to 
turn their attention to this promising part of the field for 
which practically nothing has yet been done, rather than 
spend so much effort on the large cities which have had 
so much done for them. 


The native Church has taken a step for- 
Advance ward, as the Church at Kagoshima has 
joined the ranks of the semi-independent 

ones and is contributing to the support of its pastor. 


In the mission work, Oita has been re-occupied as a 
residence for a missionary, and Omuta has been opened in 
similar way. 

Baptisms have not been numerous and hardly keep pace 
with the removals to other parts of Japan. It would seem 


Accessibility 
of People 
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IV—MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
OF ENGLAND IN CANADA 


By Bisnor H. J. HAMILTON 


This Mission, responsible fo 

Deputation of the evangelization of for 
with six million people, needs » 

not only from Japan but from Canada also, } 
women. The Mission was visited in May, 
Deputation from Canada, the General Secret 
member of the Board, who went over the w 
saw its needs and opportunities. It was hi 
inforcements would come as a result of this » 
came the war and an end to our hopes for th 
is not merely a case of no increase but of ac 
as one of our veteran missionaries, Rev. F. 
of Matsumoto, has been kept at home in Cat 
among the large Japanese population in Van 


Loss of Two of our Japanese worker 
Japanese the year, one of them bein 
Workers 


Mori, a blind man, former! 
School teacher, and for twenty-three yeat 
among the blind in Gifu, in charge of a we 
known Blind School. One half of the i1 
School in 1913 was from J apanese source 
private, Japanese contributions may ° possi 
now that Mr. Mori is not in charge, but the 
on just the same with the need of foreign | 
much the greater. 
Though we had 135 baptisn 
Good Results statistics show very little chan 
or the other, with the exceptiol 
Schools which show an increase of 25 pe 
number of children under Christian instructior 
Work goes on steadily down on the plains 


and up among the mountains. Mid-J apan, 
Praca ic ee oe See a ee atta Wes ya » 
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place. ater on, in a Shizuoka town quite as far away, I 
confirmed a man, teacher of a village private school 
in north wa twelve miles farther on. We have a 
monthly Christian service, at the oftenest, in the town, but 
even that he can seldom attend, and has to keep his Christi- 
anity warm by using it and teaching it to others,—not a 
bad plan to try even where other helps are available. 
. There are no striking movements, no in- 
Siege Work teresting developments, to report this year. 
Our 300 mile front from Nagoya to Niigata 
has a siege work going on; an occasional rush by special 
meetings or roadside preachings, but sapping and mining, 
Sunday Schoois, personal work, regular meetings, all the 
time. There is advance, not miles ata time but years only, 
with, sad to say, falling back at times here or there, but 
with progress on the whole. 

A new church was built in Nagoya last year, and land 
with fairly suitable buildings on it was purchasad for 
sur third congregation in this great city. The Bishop, 
though consecrated in 1912, held his first ordination in 
Dec. 1914, when Mr. Shinozaka, of St. John’s, Nagoya, 
was admitted to Deacon’s Orders. 

The Mission has row truly attained its 
majority, as a daughter of its senior mis- 
sionary, Rey. J. Cooper Robinson, born in 
Japan, was taken on the staff at the end of the year. 


The Second 
Generation 


V—THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL 


A. Dtocrse oF So. Toxyo 
{By Bisnor Cectr 


The particular work of this Society in this Diocese during 
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duties of the chaplaincy to the responsibil 
_ by his S.P.G. staff. The staff has also agair 
needs of the sister Mission to Japanese in Kor 


B. Diocese or OSAKA 


By Ecrerton Ryerson 


As yet the war has affected 
The war When it broke out the gran 
were already in hand and wer 
without any dimunition. The missionaries 
have returned. Mr. Freear, a new master { 
school in Kobe, was indeed delayed several 
that was merely because he could not get a 
words of our Home Secretary, Bishop Mont 
recent meeting in London, are a waruing an 
agement. ‘With regard to our income di 
he said, “ no one can doubt that at length we 
a very big battle indeed. Let no one doubt 
next few months people will be paying war ta 
of living rises; we are persuaded that by eve 
our power, by the exercise of most earnest 
striking the deepest spiritual note, by the ex 
most rigid economy, we must attempt to ec 
Lord’s work without injury to many a dioces 
notdown-hearted. Indeed, there is something 
in being in a very tight place. We can but p: 
spirit which animates the armies of the All 
many a tight corner may also be the spirit whi 
us the victory in the Lord’s cause.” 
The 8. P. G. carries on work 
Centres of Osaka from the following 
East Kobe, West Kobe, Himeji, 
and Kochi. 


The Rev. J. I,. R. Pastfiel: 
Lasso Mg eee added to ane etal tee 





may usnally be counted on the fingers of one hand. In 
the Himeji district, work in villages, initiated by street 
aya and occasional lantern lectures, is followed up 
y opening Sunday Schools. Five schools have been 
opened there. 
The number of Christians in the East 
Evawselistic Kobe district has almost doubled during the 
year,—from about 40 to nearly 80. This 
was due partly to baptisms and partly to removals from 
elsewhere. In most places some advance has been made, 
but not much. Still there are bright spots with aggressive 
Christians and earnest inquirers, such as a village near 
Akaoka in Tosa, and Kashino near Okayama. 
The authorities of the Kanegafuchi cotton 
eee ‘Spinning factories allow meetings to be held 
for their women employees at Hiogo and at 
Sumoto, Awaji, and in their hospital at Akashi. The 
following is a brief quotation from a description of one of 
these meetings. ‘All this time girls have been pouring in 
till we calculate there are at least 450. They kneel on the 
matting closely packed. They stretch out their hands 
eagerly for tracts, and seem disappointed when there are 
not enough. I think there are no Christians at all among 
the girls......... Then after another hymn the woman 
worker gives her talk with the aid of one of the Sunday 
School pictures. How much more they remember when 
there is a picture, and how much more interested they 
seem | ” 





CHAPTER II 
THE METHODIST GRO 





I—JAPAN METHODIST CHUR 
By Bisuor Y. Hiraiwa 


The year has been marked by the usual cha 
to the passing of time and a developing wo 
our workers have been called home, others to 
sickness and sorrow, and still others to bea 
the cause of Christ, 

On the whole it has been a year in whick 
has had much reason for gratitude to Go 
followed with His blessing our efforts to 
kingdom in Japan. 

The Church is divided into the East and 
ferences, both of which have made gratifying 
various lines. he present membership is 


which number 8,763 are in the Hast, and | 
West Conference. 


been larger in the 
there being 946 adult ba 
the latter, Tokyo City holds first place in n 
2,281, followed by Yamanashi 757, Shizuoka 






II—JAPAN MISSION OF THE METHODIST 
| CHURCH, CANADA 
ine By H. H. Coates 


The optimistic note rings clear and strong in the reports 
from all our missionaries as they review the year’s work. 
Two thirds of our forces are in direct evangelism. 

Effects ofthe ‘The echoes of the Union Evangelistic 

Evangelistic Campaign are heard on every hand, and a 

Campaign renewed spiritual life and evangelistic act- 
ivity in our Churches and preaching-places, orphanages 
and schools, have marked the history of the year. 

andaaiouy The following brief words from our men 

from in the five large districts of Central Japan in 

Districts — which our work lies, will help to visualize 
our evangelistic situation. 

-“ Tet me remark upon the evident sturdy nature of the 
Christian movement here as far as it has gone. I am 
impressed with its strength, with the character of the 
people who are attracted to Christianity, and the very 
sturdy way in which they assume Christian obligation.” 

“ We hear continued rumours of the fierce opposition of 
the place, but despite it all, the people attend the meet- 
ings well and great interest is being aroused.” 

‘In the country work our membership during the year 
has increased by sixty per cent, while the membership in 
the city has doubled.” | 

«« We have just completed a year of co-operative Sunday 
evening services (with the city Church). This has proved a 
very successful form of work and we would commend it to 
all missionaries. By means of bright attractive services, 
good music, an occasional ‘lantern’ meeting, adequate 
advertisement and a wide-awake welcome Committee, we 
have about trebled the average attendance at the services. 

“The Conference year now closing shows the highest 
reach of the tide of advance over former years. In one 
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“We have one remarkable case. In 
twenty miles from the railroad, where we 
regular services, are two Christian women W 
letting their light shine, with the result of t 
inquirers, all women.” Renee 

“The majority of our Inquirers are men w 
names at the public lecture meetings in con 
the Union Evangelistic Campaign. 

“Our Sunday Schools are good. We ge 
in country places. The people of the city a 
socially, but both indifferent and hardened 
Christian teaching. I believe the interest is 
over the field.” 

“The outstanding feature of our work this 
Evangelistic Campaign conducted last au 
speakers were everywhere greeted by large at 
the spiritual life of the community was d 
enriched.” 

“ Probably the most encouraging feature of 
the recent organization ofthe Y.M.C.A. All { 
are uniting in this movement, and influential 
province are backing us.” 

“The opportunity for evangelistic work a 
hundred students and fifty teachers and their 
the Kwanset Gakuin, Kobe) is one, the m 
which we are just beginning to recognize.” 


———— Fe 


II—THE WOMAN’S MISSIONARY Soc 
THE METHODIST CHURCH OF CA 


By I. S. Buackmorr, - 


The evangelistic work of the W.MLS. of 
has been carried on during 1914 by ten missj 


twenty Bible women giving their full time to 
the work. assisted Oe ee FE ne yy YS 





Nagano, Kanazawa and Toyama are the stations where 
ur workers reside. 
- More that 1100 ordinary women’s 
\umumary of meetings were held among 86 different 
ps of women with an average attend- 
nce of ten at each meeting. Nearly 300 special meet- 
in factories, sewing schools, Government high 
chools etc. had an average attendance of 75. Regular 
hildren’s meetings were held in 102 places with an 
erage aggregate weekly attendance of over 4700. More 
han 12,000 visits giving Christian teaching to women in 
heir homes, were made—about 200 new homes being 
ntered during the year. 100 were baptized, including 
‘irls in onr schools, 
In Tokyo during the summer Exposition 
_ Tokyo the women of the Churches gladly added 
their efforts to those of the regular workers, 
istributing tens of thousands of tracts. The Bible women 
ave kept in touch with a few reached at that time, visiting 
nd teaching them regularly. Some wealthy Christian 
vomen willingly arranged to have their servants gather 
t the home of one of them that the Bible women might 
each them all together. In other homes when the mis- 
ionaty or Bible woman calls, the servants are gathered 
n to hear the lesson along with the mistress: a growing 
ense of responsibility in spreading the message is thus 
nanifested. 
Shizuoka reports new opportunities for 
Shizuokxn work in factories, hospitals and Govern- 
ment girls’ High Schools. 
Kofu has established a new centre in the 
Kofu city—a home for two missionaries. kinder- 
garten, a hostel and a sewing school. 
Ueda reports a greater number of Bibles 
Ueda sold than ever before. Also an interesting 
and much appreciated work has been begun 
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Nagano, a year ago, tried { 

Nagano of holding special Christmas , 
tmen, which were so muc 

and so productive of good feeling and willi 
more of Christian teaching, that they were 
year and tried also in Ueda with like succes 

ings are held on two successive nights s 

present. 

Toyama held a similar gatl 

Woyama employees at the railway stati 

tion-master who was present 

evening spoke of his wish that the wives of 

might hear this teaching, and offered his h 
monthly meetings. His offer was gladly 
the meetings successfully carried on through 
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IV—THE EAST JAPAN MISSION | 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHU 


By Epwin T. Ictenartr 


This Mission is co-operating with the J. ay 
Church in its evangelistic work extending fre 
to Nagoya, and in educational work at 
Gakuin, Tokyo. It also conducts the Meth 
ing House (Kyo-Bun-Kwan) Tokyo. 

The Mission. . DUXing the year there was ¢ 
ary Forces i the force of missionaries. 

Mrs. R. P. Alexander, Rev. 
W. Heckelman, Rey. A. D. Berry, and Rey. 
T. Iglehart returned from furlough, and ] 
J. V. Martin came as new recruits to join 
Aoyama Gakuin. Early in 1915 Miss J. 
Rev. and Mrs. G. F. Draper returned to An 
lough. On Nov. 19, 1914, Mrs. Charles Bi 


beloved member of the Mission, was call 
service. Mre y 2 a Dae ttn 4 ES oe 


a en 





). S. Spencer of Nagoya is giving himself largely to city 
nission work in the form of Bible class and Sunday 
chools. These are our only men outside of Tokyo. 
several of those appointed to work in the doyama Gakuin 
ave charge of evangelistic fields. 

Quite a number of Churches throughout the Conference 
re placed under the direct charge of these missionaries. 
‘he Japanese assistant does most of the preaching and 
astoral work, the missionary making as frequent visits 
s his other duties permit. Rey. C. S. Davison, in addi- 
on to his Bible Revision and teaching work has charge 
f several Churches in the Tokyo West District, Rev. C. 
V.Iglehart in addition to his work as General Manager 
f the Kyo-Bun-Kwan is in charge of several Churches in 
1e Sendai District. Rev. EK. T. Iglehart in addition to 
is work in the Aoyama Gakuin is in charge of several 
hurches in the Hirosaki District. He also has charge of 
¢ Asakasa Dendo-Kwan in Tokyo, which was handed 
ver by the Japan Church to the Mission this year, and is 
» be conducted as a Mission Hall in that needy section of 
ie city. Until the recent Annual Conference, Rev. G, F. 
raper was superintendent of the Tokyo East District of 
ie Japan Methodist Church, but his return to America on 
eee takes from us temporarily our senior evangelistic 
orker. 

Visit of We are praying for more men for the 
eretary and evangelistic field. Dr. Frank Mason North, 
New Plans our Missionary Secretary, and Dr. William 
Haven, of our Mission Board, visited Japan last fall, and 
ade a very thorough investigation of the needs of the 
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Shirakawa, Tokyo, Kumagaya, Chiba, Yok 
kura, Nagoya, Toyohashi. While there it 
promise of large increase, we have it as our 
policy and prayer to strengthen this branch 

Bishop M. C. Harris resides in Seoul, 
charge of the missionaries of our Church 1 
frequent visits to Tokyo are a source of insp 

The past year has seen ¢ 
Growth our evangelistic work. Th 
have come from the Nations 
Campaign have been very heartening. In: 
tricts, for the first time in years, every 
conversions. ‘There has been an increase o 
‘ resident membership” of Japan Methodist 
this year, a fair proportion of which has bee 
the bounds of the East Conference. The Ho 
reports every charge in the District mak 
increase in local self-support, and the ex 
during the coming year two more Church 
entirely self-supporting. 

Our share of responsibility for the eva 
Japan has hardly begun to be met, but tl 
past year is distinctly encouraging. We ¢ 
more of His Spirit, and more of His men. 


So ee 


V—WOMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONAF 
OF THE E. JAPAN CONFERE 
M. E. CHURCH 


By ANNA BLANCHE SLATE 


sasteens “ Sensev, fifteen years age 
School Work ‘*@Nding in front of this ck 
brother and sister, you said t 

and hear the story.’ We went in and 
J esus. After that, every Sabbath we wel 





arried on in nearly one hundred towns and villages, for 
he little children. 
From Sapporo to Nagoya our Sunday Schools are well 
ttended, and in Yokohama large numbers of new pupils 
lave entered since Christmas—showing the result of 
wayer and evangelistic effort in the city. The same 
eports come from elsewhere and are a cause.for thanks- 
‘iving. 
In our. eight kindergartens and day 

Day Schools nurseries we have an enrollment of five 

hundred and fifty-six children ; in our seven 
lay schools we have an enrollment of 1,100 pupils, and 
vork for mothers is being carried on in connection with 
hese with marked success, Cooking classes, lectures by 
loctors, nurses and teachers, are entering wedges to many 
mother’s heart, and in time of trouble the Bible woman, 
lay school teacher, or kindergartner, is a welcome guest 
nd comforter in many a home. 


Relief work among the poor and needy 

eles ereek was an important feature during the fam- 

ine of last year. Our schools and Churches 

vere centres of supplies, and many troubled ones received 

‘ot only food for the body but food for the soul during 

hose months In our factory work we touch the lives of 

hose whose only diversion is the little service, and many 
hildish voices now sing over their looms. 


From our Bible Training School, estab- 

Be een lished in 1884, nine graduates went out last 

year, making a total of one hundred and 

wenty-eight during the thirty years. Two hundred and 

welve baptisms were reported for last year; some new 

laces were opened and old work strengthened; thousands 

f calls were made and Bible lessons given by our faith- 
il Bible women. 


Rasidtaa all thse 4h aaa J. atin, inf. dn cae 
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VI—THE WEST JAPAN MISSION 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHi 


By J. C. Davison 


While the problem of s 

Self-support prominent feature of our 

. Work, we have in this part c 
five Churches paying besides the full su 
pastors and incidental expenses, their propor 
of administrative assessments, besides libera 
general and church benevolences, These 
two at Nagasaki, one at Fukuoka, one at § 
at Kagoshima. 

Loo Choo has had showe 

Evangelistic during the past year with g1 

results than ever before. Dr. 

family are about to leave for America and W 

missed, but are consoled by the fact that tl 

rapidly growing work in the hands of on 

organizers and energetic Japanese in our 

Rev. H. Kihara, who has been Bucho (Dist. 
the past year. . 

Korea, the land of many surprises is pi 
spiritually and materially. About yen 70° 
raised by the Japanese members of the | 
recently planted, and rapid progress is be 
church building enterprises at Chinampo and 
an energetic Smith at the anvil forging way 
both are bound to materialize in the near fut 

At Kumamoto our Church has been pract; 
and the parsonage and fences put in good rep: 
the aggregate about yen 2,000. The audit 
very attractive and the most commodious 
Land has just been bought for a home to be 
for the ladies of our Woman’s Foreign Missio 

At Kagoshima. Conditions anadnsekowee 
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lace of Rev. Jones and family who left on furlough two 
ears ago, but who are expected to rejoin us later this year. 
tev. Heicher and family who have been absent for over 
hree years are hoping to return and will assuredly receive 
warm welcome. : 


The Chosen Dist. has raised ... . + ev 6,983.31 
” North Kyushu Dist. eee eee oe eee 3,208.57 


” South ” ” ee ore see see 2,047.00 
» Okinawa (Loo Choo) Dist... 765.47 
13,004.35 


VII—THE WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE WEST JAPAN 
CONFERENCE, (M. E. CHURCH) 


By Epiru L. Kercuum 


Changes in The year 1914 saw several changes in 
Working the evangelistic work of our Mission. A 
i cia scarcity of workers made a redistribution of 
rees necessary in July, leaving Kumamoto without a 
sident missionary. During the year we had twenty- 
ght Bible women in the districts, but various circum- 
ances arose that left only eighteen at work at the close 
the year. 
Mrs, Schwartz reports from Loo Choo; 
Heo Choo = *’ The year’s work we feel to have been 
blessed of God, but we still feel troubled 
ding the year as we began it—without any worker 
nong the women.” 9 
In Kagoshima where Miss Finlay and 
fagoshima Miss Draper are stationed, the Sunday 
School work is especially promising. The 
ficial class, too, seem more accessible than ever before. 
he eruption of Sakurajima early in the year gave a rare 
portunity for work among the refugees during the spring 
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- In Central district which Miss Finlay als 
Kumamoto Ken is especially needy. 
Nagasaki, a most difficul 
North District the last half of the year the s] 
ion of Miss Thomas, while t! 
North District was under Miss Teague’s 
Kokura and Fukuoka she reports that th 
marked opening for work among girls in sch 
and offices. This is a new work. 
In general we would report a year very 
outlook, but one that reveals an increasin 
more workers every where. 


—_—~ 





VUI—THE JAPAN MISSION OF THE I 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOU’ 


By W. K. MArrHEws. 


The Japan Mission of 1 

Leeation — Episcopal Church South is loc 
Japan, and has its work in #] 

bordering the Inland Sea. Missionaries are 
cities of Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Himeji, Okay. 
ma, Nakatsu, Oita, Uwajima and Matsuyan 
The force consists of 16 fa 
single missionaries belonging | 
of one family belonging to an 
and of four Americans employed as teachers. 
Of this number eleven families and three ; 
aries are engaged in evangelistic work, ¢ 
literary work, and the remainder in edueatic 
tae The Mission has under its 
istic Work  Preaching-places, with 799 m¢ 
of these, the Christians are < 

classes or Churches, These preaching-plac 
are grouped into 15 circuits, and form a pa: 


> © ats. . 


Missionary 
Force 
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In this evangelistic field there were working in addition 
tothe missionaries, 31 Japanese preachers, evangelists and 


oe 


cae 


helpers, 15 Bible women and 10 kindergartners. There 
was substantial progress in the whole field. ‘The Churches 
in North Osaka, Hast Kobe, Himeji and Okayama have 
made specially noteworthy progress. 

The work for Japanese on the east coast of Korea has 
its centres at Wonsan (Gensin) and Seishin. Three good 
congregations have been formed, but although this field is 
large and open, progress is very slow. ‘This is due to 
lack of close missionary supervision and efficient Japanese 
helpers. 

Kindergartens are proving to be a useful agency in 
evangelistic work. The Mission has ten kindergartens in 
which there are 24 teachers and 456 children. Five of 
these kindergartens axe in connection with the Hiroshima 
Girls’ School. 


Education- 
al Work 


Much yaluable evangelistic work is done 
in the various schools of the Mission and 
also by those schools in the territory sur- 
rounding them. We have three schools in Kobe and one 
in Hiroshima. 

The Kwansei Gakuin, in its Academy, College and 
Theological Departments, had last year an enrollment of 
710 students. 

The Palmore Institute, an English Night School for 
young men, enrolled 725 students and had an average 
attendance of 263. 

The Iaambuth Memorial Bible Woman’s Training 
School had ten women in training. 

- The Hiroshima Girls’ School with five departments 
enrolled 745 students. 
) Mr. and Mrs, J. G. Sims have recently 

Personal _joined the Mission. Mr. Sims is a professor 

in the Kwanset Gakuin. 

Miss N. B. Gaines has returned from furlough accom- 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PRESBYTERIAN GROUP 


I—THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN 


By K. Kryama 


During the year 1914, the Church of Christ in Japan, 
hough witnessing no remarkable development, is thankful 
or the real healthful progress that has been made. 

At the end of the year, the number of 
Self-support self-supporting Churches was 74, being an 
increase of two over the previous year. The 
umber of partially self-supporting Churches was 136, an 
icrease of eight. 2 
To the eight Presbyteries already existing, 
Presbyteries ‘T'okyo, Naniwa, Miyagi, Chinzei, Sanyo, 
Hokkaido, Taiwan, and Manshu, one new 
ne has been added, that of Chosen, making a total of 
ine. 
1997 adults and 301 children were bap- 

Statisties tized during the year, an increase over the 

additions of the previous year of 419. The 

tal membership of the Church is at present 25,686, a net 

icrease of 1,744 the past year. The total contributions of 

he Christians were 120,789 yen, of which amount 10,558 
en was for Home Missions. 

eh 4 The Seat igcroma meu M moh 

ave opened new work in a large number 

toe of Riel and the Board of Missions also 

as onened four new atatione in Janan nreaner and tha 
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the first step looking toward the beginning 
among the Korean people. 
At present the sphere of 
Fiela Church extends from Hol 
North, to Formosa in the § 
has a rapidly developing work in Choser 
Tientsin and Shanghai. Throughout the 
42 prefectures, only three, namely, Nara 
Tottori have not been entered, and among tl] 
but eight have been occupied, viz: Nagao 
Takasaki, Hamamatsu, Nara, Otsu, Tottori 
This extent of occupation also indicates in a 
vesponsibility of the Church for the evangeliza 
The Board of Missions du 
Special Efforts conducted special meetings 
throughout Japan, Formosa 
lasting from ten days to a month each, and | 
able to contribute much to the development ¢ 
a whole. 

At present the three years’ National Evan 
paign is in progress, and in the different 
Churches are undertaking special follow-up 
will undoubtedly produce excellent results, 
Mave Gamera At the meeting of Synod ; 

Executive was decided to establish a Ger 

riggs tive Board to have in charge, — 
business interests, but also the missionary — 
Church of Christ, hence with the close of | 
Board of Missions having behind it a success} 
twenty years, transferred its work to the new ¢ 

Woman's The Woman’s Missionary & 
Missionary Church of Christ, established 

Beciety gradually increasing in strength 
above one thousand yen during the year. 
fund, women workers were sent to assist t 
Chosen and Manchuria... aa ‘wall a6 cnc 





“ik or ae PE Bg R’ rer TAN GROUP 
II—JAPAN MISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
ee" CHURCH IN THE US.A. | 

By T. M. MacNarr 


A report of “ progress’’ is sometimes as near as one 
n come to definiteness of statement concerning a mis- 
on situation. The years as they come and go are not 
ways distinguishable one from another by reason of 
ay special or peculiar resulis that severally characterize 
em, Certainly the past year in the Presbyterian Mis- 
on is one of the more inconspicuous kind. No back- 
ard step has been taken, but neither has there been 
1y radical. departure in either policy or accomplishment. 

In numbers the Mission is practically the same that it 
as when the year began. ‘Two new single ladies have 
en added, but one or two resignations have taken 
lace, which serve to offset them. There have been 
ie usual furlough movements, involying however no 
oteworthy rearrangements of mission force. The Lan-- 
iage School in Tokyo has released for active service at 
wrious points certain of the new comers of recent years. 

One death has occurred, that of Miss C. H. Rose, who 
r more than two decades had conducted a small girls’ 
hool and kindergarten work in Otaru, a work which 

not continued by the Mission save in somewhat modi- 
ed form and under the supervision of the ladies sta- 
oned in Sapporo. 

The removal of Dr. G. P. Pierson from Asahigawa to 
1e Kitami province in Hokkaido farther to the north, has 
yeant the successful opening up of that important region 
» missionary influence, though without the surrender of 
sahigawa except in the matter of missionary residence. 
t continues to be a place of visitation by representatives 
f the Mission. 

Shimonoseki in the south has profited by the bringing 
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the Rev. J. B. Ayres. With the withdrav 
Arthur on health account of Rev, and Mrs. 
that post has been left temporarily vacant. 

Satisfactory conditions obtain in the vario 

the Mission, former standards of efficiency 
having been maintained, and this notwit 
serious loss in one instance by an experienc 
the Meiji Gakuin in Tokyo a second buildin; 
but since it was insured, the amount recovere¢ 
is in hand towards replacement. ‘There has 
serious damage by earthquake to the co 
which rendered the building too unsafe for fu 
so made necessary a large additional expen: 
account, not for repairs merely but for entire 1 

The School has at last received recognition 
partment of Education such as to qualify it for 
wider usefulness. The recognition permits 1 
term Chugakubu as applied to the Academy 
“materially strengthens its appeal to patrona 
student class. The Theological School is be: 
than at any previous period in its history. 

In the Church of Christ in Japan, with wh 
sion is in recognized technical co-operation, a 
change has been made in administration, con: 
setting up of what is called a Somu Kyoku, 
to which is referred the duties of the form 
Council of the Church and of the former Den 
Home Mission Board. This concentration 
calculated to secure greater efficiency and wa 
that end in view, 


‘ -_o. 


III~REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN F 
TERIAN MISSION 


By L. C. M. Smyrtnr 
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vat their careful investigation will do a great deal in in- 
easing the interest of the home Church. 
In addition to the members of the Mission 

Reeruits returning from furlough, our number has 

been increased by three this year. Miss 
lizabeth Buchanan, daughter of the Rev. William 
uchanan, came to the field this year as the first “second 
eneration”’ missionary we have. Rev. J. Woodrow 
lassell and his wife have also recently arrived. 
As regards equipment, we have moved 
ew Property into the new buildings of the Kinjo Jo Gak- 
ko at Nagoya, and are now rebuilding the 
‘ochi Industrial School. A new church has been erected 
t Susaki, Kochi Ken, and one in the Tokushima field, and 
lot for a church and manse has been purchased in Taka- 
ratsu. 
The evangelistic work of the Mission has 

Shikeku made steady progress. In our Shikoku 

field, we have had a good year. Mr. Moore 
t Susaki, and Mr. Mcllwaine at Kochi, have organized 
7M C. Associations in connection with their chapel work 
nd feel that these societies will be a great help to them. 
.§ Susaki, the Sunday School has had to be divided into 
woon account of its size, meeting both in the morning 
nd the afternoon. 

The missionaries in Tokushima do a great deal of out- 
tation work in connection with evangelists. Mr. Logan 
wns a tent which he takes to various towns holding 
nagic lantern meetings in it. He has also been in 
lemand for special series of meetings in various parts 
f the country. A night school for teaching English is 
iso conducted in Tokushima, and meetings are held for 
ailroad men along the line running out from the city. 

The Takamatsu missionaries comment on the increased 
asiness of approach to the people. Mr. Hassell was able 
9 address the entire body of teachers and students in one 
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have done a great deal in breaking down prej 
pent cay axe 


In Kobe, Dr. Myers has ha 

Kobe work among the Satsuma chin 

the city. One of these men 

Christian, and has shown a great deal of e 

bringing his friends to hear the Gospel. The 

slums has gone on as usual, though the evange 

is now studying in America. The work in th 

_ Seminary takes the greater part of the missi 
in this city. 

Our missionaries and evange 

AichiKen Ken have also found encoura; 

to a certain degree, greater ease 
to the people. One of the men who worl 
McAlpine, had a special invitation to addr 
Men’s Club in one village, while another has 
invitation to attend the meetings of a phik 
ciety in his field and speak on any subject. 
been possible in one place to hold a special 
bankers etc., addressed by one of the Christiai 
Nagoya. Mr. Buchanan has been impresse 
creasing liberality of the Christians among who: 

In Nagoya city, work is done among stude 
the graduates of the girls’ school, this year, wit 
tion of one, were baptized Christians. Mr. M 
also permitted to preach once to the German | 
the town. 

The workers in the country sections of Aic 
still a great deal of fear and superstition about ¢ 
In many cases, the children especially, wei 
attend the meetings until their fears were remo 
ful explanation or by the promise of colored p 
to all such as attended. But after that, the me 
greatly increased in size. js 

The attendance at the meetings in our Oka 


, 5 ) eo ee. 
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the Christians have unfortunately decreased 
. number during the year, owing to the removal of very 
any of them to other towns. The workers’ force has 


temporary addition to our congregation here as a re- 
it of the war. The German Mission working in the 
me town, has had to close its work for the present, 
nd several of the members are now worshipping with us. 


IV—THE NORTH JAPAN MISSION OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


By D. Van Srrien 


Perhaps the most congratulatory feature of the year is 
he fact that at last the Mission has been able to partly 
nan three of its fields. We have at present Mr. Shafer 
1 Aomori as well as Miss Winn, Mr. Kuyper in Morioka, 
Mrs. Wyckoff in Matsumoto, and Mr. Van Strien in 
Nagano., While this is a rather small showing it is much 
etter than we could have made a few yearsago. With 
his advance we also rejoice in the arrival of the Misses 
itmans, daughters of Dr. and Mrs. Oltmans, both of 
whom, because of the fact that this is the land of their 
irth, promise to be exceptional additions to our much too 
small force. 

In Morioka and its vicinity the work is 

Evangelistic already showing the result of having a 

“ man on the job.” Not only in the city but 
in many small villages, some of which have been reached 
for the first time, the Christian message has been 
preached and in some cases very distinctly welcomed. Mr. 
Kuyper reports one very interesting case of an employer 
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indefatigable labours, and with her magic 
succeeded in intere:ting many, the most impor 
of the year, from the standpoint of numbei 
illustrated address to about four hundred | 
afterward invited her to come again, and wh 
representative to her home to procure Testame 
In Shinshu the most remarkable change 
Iida, where the little congregation, which 
completely succumbed to the rather discour 
tions, has under new leadership revived, a 
names to its list of membership, and promises 
in the near future, as the atmosphere is spi 
warm. Nagano also has been blessed with 
renewal of interest, at least ; and here, too, we 
to expect an increase in the membership durin 
Mr. Kuyper has been exceed: 

Newspaper ed with the results of his ex 
“Newspaper Evangelism.” © 

‘The work which has proven iiself to be the n 
of all is the evangelistic newspaper work.” / 
supply of money was very much limited, res] 
from 180 individuals scattered throughout t 
each of whom was supplied with a Gospel 

literature. 

In spite of the loss of the o 
Educational earthquake and of Sandhan 
fire, the Meiji Gakuin is repor 
passed a successful year. All the teachers, s 
baptized men, although the proportion of bapti 
is not what it might be. Among the students 
classes have been conducted however by Mr. 
Mr. Hoffsommer. This year Mr. Hoffsomu: 
a printed outline of his own, “ Verb Message 
Men,” and feels well repaid for his original ef 
of the fact that many of the boys have for tl 
bought Old Testaments and read those “ storie 
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nat the Committee had succeeded in raising Yen 1,075 
or the Calesthenium Fund. Equally interesting is the 
vcf that some of the students and teachers took part in 
he canvass of the city, at the request of the Boyekt 
Jhimpo, to investigate the condition of the poor and to 
‘stribute mochi at the New Year season. ‘This assurance 
f interest in the School, and enlarged local interest is most 
ratifying to the faculty and friends of the institution. 


V—THE SOUTH JAPAN MISSION OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


‘ By Wiis G. HorKse - 


The South Japan Mission of the Reformed Church in 
America has had during 1914, its four most experienced 
missionaries in charge of all its directly evangelistic work. 

The Nagasaki station, though the oldest, 

Nagasaki has been the latest to receive purely 
evangelistic worker. When Sturges Semi- 

nary was transferred to Shimonoseki as a part of the Union 
Girls’ School enterprise, Miss 8. M. Couch remained in 
Nagasaki for evangelistic work. With Miss Tomegawa, 
also a former teacher and matron in Sturges Seminary, as 
her assistant, she has continued two street Sunday Schools 
formerly conducted by the students, and begun an evan- 
gelistic work for and among the graduates and other 
former students of Sturges Seminary in the city. Besides 
taking charge of the Nagasaki Church (N. K. K.) Sunday 
School, these devoted workers have also a week-day child- 
yen’s meeting across the bay, numerous calls and callers, 
women’s meetings and alumnae gatherings, and meetings 
for inquirers in groups, or for Bible lessons singly. A 
most effective method of reminding and reaching old and 
new friends has been the publication of a monthly eight 
et Cleanings.” especially for women, which 








on three separate days in as many places, and 
meeting in a factory’ boarding-house. The 

children alone regularly reached totals 500. 
are reported among the women and young me 
come for Bible study. ; 


The native force of evangelists in the sta 
creased from one to three. With the co-operati 
and otherwise, of the authorities, a work has ] 
in an interior village among transplanted re 
the Sakurajima disaster. In Shibushi a theolo; 
laboured so effectively during the summer thé 
one of our older evangelists was located in 
town. 


Dr. and Mys. Peeke have | 
Saga the work in the Saga station—<« 
with evangelists, including { 
Sasebo and Arita have felt the war most— 
because the male portion of the Sunday audien 
dropped out, and the latter, because its EKurope 
for earthenware became disarranged. An aged 
has been stationed at Okawa, a populous int 
with few officials or educators, and thinks mos 
of the opportunities connected with this new 
Saga itself has furnished two young men wh 
ward to sérving the Mission after a period of st 
school and the evangelistic work respectively, 


In the Oita station Mr. and M 

Oita rejoice in increased regular atten 
contributions at the Oita CGbhurc 

formation of an organized body at Beppu, an 
ment to collect a church property fund there ; 
cially in spiritual results of the newspaper advert 
in far interior villages of the Ken, particularly 
tisms in an isolated place far across the hills 
This work continues to provide hearers for the. 
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. CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
é By CrristorHer Noss 


In numerical strength this Mission re- 

Personnel mains about as it wasa yearago. Rev. Dr. 
D. B. Schneder and Rev. E. H. Zaugg, 

vith their families, have gore to America on furlough, and 
iss Schulz has become Mrs. T. Sanders of Yamaguchi. 
)n the other hand Misses Hansen and Lindsey and Dr. 
nd Mrs. Seiple have returned to Sendai; and a new 
nissionary, Rey. Alfred Ankeney, has taken a post in 


North Japan College. 
A year ago the Mission, in reply to a 
Survey questionaire sent by the laymen, prepared 


a ‘‘ Survey of the Field of the Japan Mis- 
ion.” The laymen, assuming that our Mission was 
esponsible for the evangelization of a portion of the city 
f Tokyo, and from one-third to one-half of the popula- 
ion of the prefectures of Saitama, Miyagi, Fukushima, 
Yamagata, Akita and Niigata, asked, in effect, what the 
Mission would do if supplied with the men and means 
ecessary for the accomplishmert of the task. The 
Survey, outlining a plan calling for a sixfold multiplication 
f the present equipment and resources of the Mission, is 
aid to have made a favourable impression, and will pro- 
ably evoke a hearty response. 

Our Chureh in Kanda, the down-town 
Tokyo district of Tokyo, is having a hard struggle. 

It is probable-that not much can be done 
nere unless we enter in force and ure institutional methods. 
Koishikawa Church, in a residential district, with the aid 
f Miss Pifer, is making rapid progress toward indepen- 
lence. A new work is being begun at Azabu. 

Our field in the North, having been in the 
Tohoku penumbra of last year’s famine, has this 





to sea will greatly facilitate the execution of 
plans. The lines from Koriyama to Niig 
Shinjo to Sakata have just been complet 
soon be possible to go from Shinjo to Ishinor 
Koriyama to Taira direct by rail. 
The Church at Fukushima 
SelfSupport pendent in April of last yea 
pendence is only half real, 
pastor happens to be in a position to get ¢ 
salary ; but the result of the new departure 
Also at Odaka and Yasawa, on the sea-coas 
Motojiro Sugiyama, who is at once an agri 
and a qualified evangelist, good work is no’ 
without aid from the Mission. In Fukushi 
several new evangelists have within the year 
and work opened at such important tow 
matsu, Tomioka, and Takada, 


tot he At Yamagata a new chu 
bs sie etiaiis little over yen 6,000, has 
Rev. H. H. Cook, committing 
that city to his younger colleague, Rev. C. I 
begun to visit systematically the larger tov 
not yet been occupied in Yamagata and Ak 
From September 3 to November 20 he visit 
addressed 10,000 persons and secured the 1 
200 inquirers, whom he follows up with c 
evangelistic papers in the country, Ryo-u ne 
Sakata and Shiroishi are successfully ra 
building purposes. 
Not counting the places visi 
Summary al times a year, there are 90 § 
services are held regularly, 
cases once a week. In five years the avera 
at our Sunday Schools (now 75) has iner 
cent, being now over 4.000. In the same - 
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“a - VU-—THE WOMAN'S UNION MISSION 
ie By Susan A. Prarr 


__ As we review the work of the past year we feel that a 
real advance has been made in all the city and country 
Sunday Schools as well as in the evangelistic work. 
H Sunday School work has been better 
ly ae understood and appreciated by the parents 
of the children, and it has not been an 
uncommon thing for parents to bring their children to the 
Sunday School asking that they be taught Christianity in 
order that they might become good useful men and 
women. Many of the mothers have asked for Christian 
leaching for themselves, and as a result, a number of new 
Bible classes and women’s meetings have been started 
luring the year. 

A number of children received certificates at Christmas 
ime for perfect yearly attendance, 

Four new street Sunday Schools have been opened, 
naking a total of 24 in Yokohama, besides a large flourish- 
ng Sunday School in our Girls’ School carried on by some 
if the teachers and older pupils. 

In connection with four churches, Sunday School work 
ind house to house visitation has been ‘kept up, as well as 
vork in two factories, 

| In the nine country preaching-places with 
eee euette the 37 Sunday Schools, we have had much 

to encourage us. 

One great source of satisfaction has been the fact that 
he Christians are taking more responsibility in the wok, 
y the invitation of the only Christian man in his village, 
‘meeting was held attended by all the prominent people 
1 that locality. Great attention was paid to the Gospel 
lessage, and the interest has continued. The children’s 
erg started that evening has been kept up with good 
tts, 











CHAPTER IV 


OTHER MISSIONS AND CHURCHES 





_1--AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


By Rosert Austin THomsoy, 


We have at present ten organized stations where mis- 
ionaries are located, and will briefly review the work at 
ach. 

The workat Nemuro,a town of 13,000 peo- 

Nemaro _—_ pile, is entirely supported by funds from the 

estates of the late Mrs. H. E. Carpenter. A 
ery attractive church building was dedicated in December. 
tis the only church building in town and is the church 
ome for all the Christians in the place. A flourishing 
unday School is carried on with 130 pupils, and the 
hurch members are very much alive at the present time. 

4 The work in Morioka has been quite 
Morioka — successful, especially among the _busi- 
a ness men who at present seem to be deeply 
iterested in the Gospel message. Mr. Topping writes of 
aving ten Bible Classes meeting in his home regularly, 
he recent visit of Dr. Shailer Mathews was a great in- 
diration to the workers, and he made a very fine im- 
ression upon the whole city. In the country districts 
iter the outbreak of the European war many earnest 
iquirers lapsed either into an eloquent silence or in 





at Shiogama and Kisennuma have proven { 
evangelistic powers, and have a good rec 


- their own initiative. 


The success of the Kyodo ; 
Evangelistic Movement in 
The big theatre of the city w 
three nights when the country wide eve 
was on. Hon. 8. Ebara, Bishop Hire 
Uemura were the speakers. 150 gave i 
as desirous of further instruction. Mr. J 
asked to speak on religion in the Middle 
the Higher Commercial School. This is a 
for Mito. 


Mito and 
Taira 


The union effort has prodt 

Tokyo in Tokyo. It produced also 

content with present efforts ar 

There was more waiting upon God, more e} 
vertizing, in distributing literature, in h 
visiting and every form of church work. 
schools the Bible teaching was given the n 
place, a spiritual atmosphere was created, 
young business men and students were defini 
and not a few of them led into the Churet 
meetings were a success. All the Churck 
many new inquirers were registered, and fi 
bers were received. 


The new Tabernacle building in Misaki ¢ 
now in course of erection, and when con 
one of the finest buildings of its kind in Tol 


The special note of interest 

Hanagawa = gawa field during the past yee 
deep spiritual emphasis infuse 

of the Kyodo Dendo. Large meetings have b 


had great results. At one series of meet 
place over fartd MamAct cindn le eee oe 






eee ee The work in Kyoto has been passing 
Kyoto through trials of. various kinds. Not the 
oh least is the lack of efficient workers. We 
need a strong missionary here because of the tremendous 
pportunities for-efficient service. 


The most encouraging features of the 
Osakn work in Osaka for the year just passed may 
be presented as follows :—(1) The enlarged 
1ope and zeal and faith on the part of the pastors and 
he preachers, and the hearty co-operation with which they 
ire helping one another. (2) The evangelistic spirit 
hown by the church members. Evangelistic bands have 
en formed which have gone about from Church to 
Jhurch and out to the near villages and have preached the 
xospel most effectively. (3) The increased attendance and 
nterest at the meetings and the large number of those who 
wave declared themselves as seekers. (4) We had the 
argest number of baptisms during the year of any year in 
he history of the Osaka station. 


The Kobe Church’ maintains its financial 

Kobe independence in every way. It is no un- 

usual thing to see over ninety members 

resent at communion on the first Sunday of each month. 

When Dr. Shailer Mathews dropped in unexpectedly one 

sunday morning and gave a fine address, there were over 

ighty members present. The Hiogo Church under the 

ine leadership of Mr, Akagawa maintains a slow but steady 

dvance along every line. The evangelistic work in the 

400 Choo Islands is being pushed with more workers and 
nereasing success. 

The year just closed has been a quiet year 

Himeji —_ of blessing at Himeji. We expected to find 

| an attitude unfavourable to Christianity 

ecause of the terrible war in which so-called Christian 
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a good increase both in the number of bapti 
contributions. . AVES 
In Ikuno a prominent merchant, who 
quirer for several years, came to fully « 
Saviour and Lord, and has recently present 
the work, as money that would have beer 
had he not become a Christian. 
Just as Capt. Bickel wa: 
Fukuin Maen ‘get under weigh” with hi 
vessel, suddenly the war clou 
overshadows his field. Notification was rec 
authorities that the vessel must lie up, as 
by foreign vessels in “ fortified zones ” was | 
bis work has been practically stopped. 
workers continue their work, and the Capt 
them, but for the present the vessel is laid u 
A splendid work is being carried on at 
No. 75, Bluff, Yokohama, and a like wor 
University. The excellent results justify th 
this work. 


Missionaries, 54, Japanese workers 

Statisties 3]. - Regular meeting places, 168, Bay 

day Schools: 208. Pupils, 12,619. G 

Schools, 319. Boys in Duncan Academy, 105. Contr 
yen. 


Il—-THE JAPAN MISSION OF THE S« 
BAPTIST CONVEN TION, U.S 


By ©. T. WiuNeauam 


During the past year our mi 

Workers was weakened by the goir 
furlough of brethren Clarke . 

with their families, also by the continue 
Rev. G. W. Bouldin and wife. The latter 


their way to canon med, eee 





ynaries GOOG in 5 aay, Shimonoseki, kokura, 
a, and Nagasaki. 
_ During the year our evangelistic work 
EES has been carried on in the usual ways com- 
mon to most missions, by church services, 
reaching-places, Sunday Schools, Bible classes, and 
ersonal work. Never before have we had so large a 
umber of baptisms in one year. One hundred and two 
ew members were received into our Churches upon a 
rofession of their faith in Christ. The contributions 
mount to almost twenty-seven hundred yen. We have 
¢n organized Churches, one of which is self-supporting, 
nd nine out-stations where evangelists are located for 
sgular work. Sunday Schools have been conducted re- 
ularly at twenty-four places with an enrollment of more 
jan thirteen hundred scholars. Our church membership 
umbers six hundred and fifty-four. 

In addition to the above mentioned methods of work, 
1e Mission has undertaken railroad evangelistic work. 
he Railway Bureau provides halls for the meetings and 
ee transportation for the workers. Schedules are arrang- 
1 for one meeting a month at the large stations, and 
any small ones are visited en route by our evangelists, 
ne evangelist has been appointed to give half his time to 
is work. In June the average attendance at the 
leetings was fifty-seven men. In October eight hundred 
nd eighty heard the truth preached through this 
yency. 





During the year we published Japanese 
Literature translations of two distinctively denomina- 
tional books, ‘‘ Baptist Beliefs,” and ‘“ The 

ermanent Value of Primitive Christian Ordinances.” 
Ve have also had translated and published, through the 
hristian Literature Society, S. D. Gordon’s “ Quiet 
alks with World Winners.” We have ready for pub- 
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"Our Gospel Book Store in Fukuoka for | 
its history reports a profit on the sales for 
sales amounted to almost four thousand ye 


III~THE AMERICAN BOARD Mj 
CO-OPERATION WITH THE Ki 
CHURCHES IN JAPAN 


By WinizAm L. Curtis 


, vs At the close of 1914 th 
‘ilaett Oe seven members of the Mis: 
Field seventeen men and forty wor 
fifteen wives. Of the seventeen men, seven 
in the Doshisha at Kyoto, one was a langt 
Tokyo, and one was the business agent and 
two mission periodicals, “‘ Mission News ” a 
Light.” The other eight men were in eva 
Of the forty women, the great majority y 
work, only seven or eight being free to gi 
time to evangelistic work. 

Many of our teachers in Kobe, Osaka a 
doing city evangelistic work in mission 
Sunday Schools, and we have one man in 
his whole time to city work, but the larg 
evangelistic work is in the smaller towns ¢ 
the interior. 

Our great touring fields include a large 
Hokkaido, the greater part of the province 
Joshu, the eastern half of Tottori Ken, an 
part of Hiogo, a large touring field in Oka: 
Mimasaka province, and in the island of 
practically all of the province of Hyuga in K 

Another large touring field in the Aizu 4 
many years belonged to our Sendai station 
been transferred to the German Reformed M 


action was takan deanna: Lie ee 
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m _ The year 1914 saw our working evangel- 
istic force at a lower ebb numerically than 
for many years past. There was on the 
werage less than one family and one single lady to each 
f the great touring fields above mentioned The year 
iso brought many new hindrances to successful evangel- 
tic work. There was great political unrest and business 
lepression. There was the excitement caused by the 
utbreak of war, and the resentment aroused by renewed 
nti-Japane-e agitation in America. Nevertheless ‘the 
ear showed substantial gains over the preceding year, in 
he number of baptisms recorded, in new preaching-places 
pened, new Sunday Schools established, and in new 
hurch buildings erected. 

There were over one hundred and fifty baptisms in the 
uission chapels, but this does not represent the full 
umber of conversions, for in many of our chapels and in 
ost of the schools the converts unite with some independ- 
%t Kumiai Church. There were sixty baptisms in the 
irls’ Schools alone. 

The Bible classes taught by members of the Mission 
id their helpers have been fruitful evangelistic agencies 
ring the past year. The four missionaries and eight 
Sociated Japanese workers in the Okayama field held 
xty-two Bible classes a week attended on the average by 
fo hundred and twenty-two persons. Miss Bradshaw 

Sendai has had from eight to eleven weekly Bible 
ses. One of these has had an attendance of from 
tty to ninety young men from the Telegraph School. 
New churches were built at Rumoi in the Hokkaido, at 
nashi village in Echigo and at Numata in Joshu, the 
a the gift ofa single family in the Church as a 
amorial to one of its deceased members. The great 
urch building event of the year in the Kwmiai body 
Ss the completion and dedication free from debt of the 
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rejoices over the completion of another ma; 
building,—a Recitation Hall for College « 
College has also a fine new building for | 
Economics Department. Forty of the studer 
in Kobe Sunday Schools The Baikwa Gi 
Osaka reports two flourishing Christian Ende: 
with systematic Bible study courses, and a § 
Teachers’ Training Class. 
Matsuyama station has enlarged its soc 
work by opening a kindergarten and da 
play school for some thirty very poor ch 
new Sunday School attended by one hundre 
five of the children in the neighbourhood of 
Girls’ Home. In this Home and*in the 
Home at Miyazaki, the inmates find 1 
and saving influence of a Christian home-! 
back to their own homes a knowledge of ( 
that is exerting a widespread influence. 
During the past year Dr. 
appointed a member of the : 
tion Committee, taking the 
Greene and thus continuing the Mission’s r 
important work, 
Dr. Gulick of the Doshisha Theological F 
on furlough throughout the year, has thre 
lication of books, pamphlets and numero 
American periodicals, through lectures a 
before religious, educational, social and hb 
nizations, and through special interviews 1 
ment officials and Congressional Committee 
much toward bringing about a better mutua 
ing between the Japanese and American peo 
Miss Howe has returned to her work : 
Kindergarten and Training School at Kobe 
has also brought us one new recruit in M 
Fanning who is to be associated with Mise 


Personal 
Mention 
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| ubard ; “The Evolution of a Missionary,” a 
logr of Rev. John Hyde De Forest, D.D., by his 
aughter Miss Charlotte De Forest. Rey. S. S. White has 
pub a Japanese translation of E. O. Davies’ “ Prole- 
somena to Systematic Theology.” . 





IV—THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
CONVENTION 


By E. K. McCorp 


The work of the year might be termed uneventful, 
vhich merely means that each one has done his or her 
est, and with normal success, along lines fitting in with 
he general policy of the Mission, which still continues to 
solely evangelistic. 

Different missionaries have done a small amount of 
eaching in local Government schools, as a help to the 
vinning of students. 

In Tokyo Dr. Woodworth has done some teaching at 
he noted Azabu Middle School, and has given his time 
uite extensively to work, with good success, among the 
tudents of that and other schools, including the Agricul- 
iral University. 

Our Tochigi and Sendai districts are such as to call for 

much larger part of the missionary’s time in country 
vangelisin than is the case with our Tokyo district, hence 
ot so much of this student work is carried on. 

Miss Alice True, formerly located at Ishinomaki, in 
liyagi Ken, returned to America on furlough during the 
ear, leaving us without any missionary for work among 
fromen, 

At the village of Wakuya, in Miyagi province, the 
lission has. acquired a good residence building with a lot, 
n which has been erected a commodious chapel. It was 
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have been closely allied with the Sendai C 
phanage, an independent institution conduct 
under its own incorporated Association, ani 
about one bundred and fifty children. 

At home our people are busy inaugura 
million dollar movement to benefit equally ou 
enterprises at home, and our foreign mission y 


V—THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST M 
By C. F. McCann 


The year nineteen hundred | 

The Foree has seen little change in ow 

body. Miss Mary Rioch, afte: 
furiough in Canada is azain at her post in 
Tokyo. Mr. P. A. Davey and family, after 
furlough spent chiefly in Australia and on th 
have resumed their work in Koishikawa, Tokys 
the summer Mrs. I’. E. Hagin left for Americ 
few-months with her three children who are 
California. Miss Armbruster, of Akita, sailed 
on furlough in December. 

Perhaps the event of greatest 
during the year was the coming 
Commission from the home bas 
of Rev. S. J. Corey, of the Board, Professor V 
Dean of the Bible School at Lexington, Ker 
Mr. R. A. Doan, a Christian layman and an 
class specialist, 

These men, after visiting all the stations at 
the problems at first hand called both foreign — 
ese workers together for conference in Tokyo, \ 
policies and problems were discussed with 
concerned, Conferences were held first with 
and Japanese. Of those problems discussed 


Our Commis- 
sion 
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oward the Japanesé is necessary while we feel sure the 
Japanese pastors and leaders themselves see that the 
sroblem is one worthy of their best efforts, as well as a 
sroblem upon which they should begin work in earnest at 
i once. Several of the pastors, backed by their Churches, 
nade definite promises to do their best to become entirely 
ndependent within periods ranging from ten to fifteen or 
wenty years according to the strength of the Church. 
During the sessions of this conference facts were present- 
d, showing that during our thirty years of work here at 
east one-half of our baptized church members, for one 
eason or another, have become a part of that floating or 
ravelling membership so conspicious in Japan. In the 
ght of this fact it was deemed imperative that we adopt 
policy of church development or conservation. Upon a 
pecial call from the. workers in China and Japan, Mr. 
Joan, of the Commission, consented to give two months 
9 each of these fields in the interest of adult Rible study 
efore returning to America. After conference with repre- 
entatives of other missions and leaders of the Japanese 
hurch, Messrs, Corey and Bower sailed for America in 
Jecem ber. / 
Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Young, after two 
oo ats years of language study in Tokyo, began 
their work in Fukushima in the autumn. 
Vith only one other missionary in this strategic city they 
ill find many avenues of service open to them. Mr. 
oung comes to the work in Japan from a successful 
astorate in America 
This year there has heen another feature added to the 
nstitute at Tennoji, Osaka, in the form of a very pros- 
erous night school in charge of Mr. W. H. Erskine. 
Mr, FP. E. Hagin, with an evangelist, has visited Hachi- 
) Shima where men and women have heard the Gospel 
ladly and confessed their faith in Christ as their Saviour, 
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VI--THE CHRISTIAN AND MISSI 
_ ALLIANCE 


By H. Lixpstrom 

Our staff of foreign missionaries has been 
nine. But four of our new missionaries are st 
engaged in language study. | 

Hiroshima city is the centre of our wor 
have our Gospel halls, kindergarten and Su 
Our field also extends to a number of tow 
province. 

Looking back over the year 1914 we ha 
say that the work has been very encouraging 
gelistic meetings as a rule have been well ¢ 
the people evince a real desire to listen to : 
Christ. 

During the year about 200 seekers (Kesshii 
salvation at our after-meetings. A number o 
later been baptized and joined our Church in 
Others are still under instruction in Bible clas 
dates for baptism. 

The attendance of believers for Sunday m 
ship has increased in recent mouths, so that 
place of worship is taxed to its utmost capaci 
therefore looking forward with joy to the bu 
new chapel in Hiroshima, which we hope wil 
during the year. 


SS 


VII-THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCI. 
By Paut 8. Mayer | 


When the war. broke out, our hearts wer 
misgivings concerning the progress of the w 
fears proved groundless. Our meetings on the 
been better attended, our Sunday Schools have 
contributions of the Churches have increased, 
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( b the ait a ae held at the end of Februacy, the 
rst n announced itself as self-supporting. The 
ontributions of the whole Church increased by twenty per 
ent, which is a very creditable showing in these war times. 

_ Our missionary force is the largest in the 
Missionary history of the Mission, numbering fifteen. 


geaeee One family and a single lady have come 


ut in the course of the year and are now busily engaged in 
he study of the language. This increase of missionary 
yorkers has enabled us to station a single lady in the 
rowing city of Koriyama in Fukushima Ken. 
The affiliation with Aoyama Gakuin in 
work seminary work, consummated a year ago, 
has proven very satisfactory to our Mission. 
n one particular especially has the affiliation materially 
enefited our work. It has had a tendency to raise the 
andard of the men preparing for the ministry. One of 
1e bekkwa (special course) men returned to his native 
lace to complete his interrupted middle school education 
nd two others have asked permission to take the middle 
thool course, in order to enter the honkwa department 
egular course) of the seminary. ‘The two applicants for 
1e seminary are likewise middle school graduates. 
Bible Wo- The Bible Woman’s Training School, 
pan’s Train- located at Koishikawa in Tokyo, has enjoyed 
ing School another year of prosperity. There are now 
iirty-five regular Bible students, beside several kinder- 
artners and a few others. These students serve as 
rganists, Sunday School teachers, and visitors in the 
omes. A number of the more advanced students made . 
systematic house-to-house visitation in the district sur- 
minding the School, resulting in the opening of a number 
f homes to Christian teaching and in a large church 
ttendance. ‘The rapid growth of the School has made 
Yger quarters an imperative necessity. ‘The Mission has 





VIII-EVANGELICAL LUTH 
ASSOCIATION 
By A. G. Srrrewar 


Our Mission has laboured during the yea 
advantage of the absence of two of our miss 
which in a small mission is keenly felt. It 
however, by the arrival of two new lady : 
the field, but who spent the year in the ua 
One is especially qualified for her futur 
kindergartens, and the other has had experi 
ess work which is supposed to fit her for 
general mission work. 

The number of inquirers has been larger 
years. In Kurume, the Sunday School 
been made up more largely of children « 
the neighbourhood, instead of more stree! 
formerly. 

An inquirer’s library has been started witl 
at Hida, and is doing good service. TI 
mailed or handed to anyone who will pr 
and return them. 

In Kumamoto, the women’s work has bh 
encouraging, even sometimes over-taxing the 
in which the meetings were held. The . 
some of the Sunday Schools had fallen of 
was supposed to be due to the opposition of I 
teachers, Certain laymen planned a meetin 
primary school teachers in Kumamoto p 
object of which was to explain Christianity 
the defensive side. An invitation was sent tc 
through the prefectural office. While there | 
attendance, there were more present than wa 
Sunday School attendance has increased 


meeting 
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force of Japanese workers is keenly felt. With this excep- 
fion, there are many encouragements for opening a num- 
ber of new stations. 
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IX—JAPAN EVANGELISTIC BAND 
~ By Pacer Witxes 


When war broke out in Europe we were 

Stan not unprepared for instructions to curtail 

expenses aud operations. We have been 

happily disappointed. We found no curtailment of — 

expenses necessary ; and three new missionaries, Mr, and 

Mrs. Argall and Mr. Foster joined our staff, while two 
others have been accepted, and are preparing to sail. 

At the close of 1914 our foreign staff is 22 in number. 
Our total staff inclusive of wives and young men in 
training is exactly 100, . 

In Kobe we have two Mission Halls, one 
Mission Halls in the Hastand one in the West End, where 
services are held nightly. We have seen 
ome bright conversions, and from here within nine years, 
wenty men have gone forth as workers for Christ, 
All converts here in Kobe are drafted into the Free 
Methodist Church. 
In Yokohama we have another Mission Hall, staffed 
vith three men and two lady workers, assisted by one 
orei Y missionary. From this centre eight Sunday 
ichools are conducted, and a good work among the very 
ee ring on. All converts are drafted into O. M. § 


‘In the Asakasa district, a staff of three 
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Mimeji have seen happy fruit fron 
some 22 having been baptize 
All converts are drafted into the Meth 
Church with whom the staff are labouring, 
Miss Cribb is still labouring 
Class Work hands in Osaka, though h 
oid overdue. 
Miss Penrod is strenuously and successft 
the Crittenden Rescue Home in Tokyo. 
Mr. Harris has had encourgement in his 
werk among the lighthouse men throughou 
Mr. Cuthbertson has laboured with a 
workers in Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka and 
the Police. He has reported bright conv 
them and their wives, having had fine ¢ 
preaching to them individually and in large 
Mrs. Braithwaite and worker report enco 
in their evangelistic work at the Akasaka H 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornton do not report so n 
the Missionary Home. This isundoubtedly 01 
Conventions for the deepen 
Special Work life, and meetings for evangel 
held in several places. Mi 
Mimaki, Mitani, Horiuchi, Takeda and 
been engaged in this. A new special f 
has been the conducting of evangelistic 
children, Mr. Aoki after a year’s trainin 
visits Churches all over the country, recor¢ 
and definite conversions among the little one 
The Bible school work hag been satisf 
12 to 14 students are in attendance. Mr. 
given a good deal of time to this, and ha: 
give lectures at other training institutions. 
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_X-—THE GENERAL EVANGELICAL PROTES. 
| TANT MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(GERMAN-SWISS) 


By Emu Scumier 


The year 1914 began with great expectations for our 
work in Japan, which is comparatively small, but for which 
we planned a considerable extension. One of the two 
missionaries was returning from his furlough, a thiré one, 
a Swiss pastor, was added to the missionary force, Our 
Japanese working force of eight pastors and evangelists, 
mne Bible woman and several teachers, was to ba increased 
wlso, and to the ten places regularly occupied and the 
thers which were visited at intervals, new ones were to 
eadded. We hadakindergarten, a students’ hostel, three 
light-schools, young women’s and young men’s Christian 
ssociations in several places. We published a monthly 
nagazine, Shineri, that has a good circulation ; and to all 
his work undertaken only by a small band of workers is 
o be added the pastoral work among the German com- 
nunities in Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe and their surround- 
pgs. 
Bat then the war began, which not only stopped our 
lans for further extension, but obliged us also to retrench 
n some particulars for financial reasons. However the 
indrances have proved after all to be smaller than we 
xpected. It was our evangelistic work that had to be 
urtailed in giving up four of our pastors and evangelists, 
nd dropping three places regularly occupied and others 
ecasionally visited. 

Our Japanese workers and believers have revealed their 
ithfulness to our Christian cause in a far greater degree 
aan we had expected, so that, even if the missionaries 
ad been obliged to withdraw font thea (Gala ifaw. « 
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Japan’s share in the war is only a limit 
Government has kept to its promises, pr 
beginning, of not interfering in the least wi 
work, since our Japanese Church, the 
Kyokwat, has no connection whatever Ww 
Church. 
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2I—JAPAN FREE METHODIST I 
By A. YOUNGREN 


A staff of 14, counting m 

Osaka Japanese constitutes our w 
Osaka, besides the students i: 

these have all contributed in some measu 

building of the work during the year. 

’ Apart from the regular services two sper 
campaigns, lasting nearly a month each, 

ducted. These have proved good in two r 
raising up new inquirers and converts, 

furnishing a field of activity for members of 

3 A new church for which tl 

New Church has been praying and labou 
has at last become a reality. 

is a wood frame with cement finish, anc 

capacity of about 500. | ih 

Since moving into this building the congy 

creased numerically, and it has been possi 

the Sunday morning Bible school so that ins 

only two classes we now have eight. 

set Special attention is being 

the Children Children and young people, ; 
zine—the Nichiyo Sekai is 

their benefit, with a circulation of 3,00 

month. The work among the children hb 
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mee 3 Five new preaching-places have been 
Awaji —s opened during the year, making over 20 
mer: now in all, in four of which weekly 
services are held. One of these places was opened 
by a young man who announced his decision to become 
a Christian and at once arranged for services in his town, 
ying all expenses himself, making three of our preaching- 
places on the Island supported in this way. 

Another new point is a little island on the south coast 
with about 8,500 people’ Here after a very pressing invi- 
tation we have at last been able to arrange a monthly 
service. 

‘We have just begun another tract visitation of the is- 
land, this being the third such. This time it is our plan to 
lay more emphasis on testimony and personal dealing. 

The work in the Banshu district has 

Bansha made normal progress during the year, some 

additions having been made to the church 

membership, in Akashi especially. The regular monthly 

meetings in the Cotton Spinning Factory at Akashi have 
been of unusual interest and give promise of large results. 

The first Joint Conference of the missionaries and 
Japanese was held in Arima last August. 


XII—FRIENDS’ MISSION 
By Atice G. LEwIs 


Within the year, one new educational worker has join- 
ed our number, making a total of eleven missionaries, two 
of whom have been on furlough. One new missionary 
residence has been built on a plot of ground acquired in 
Mito. Ibaraki Ken. ‘This residence is used as a centre for 






Special emphasis is lai 
sana“y School work, there being in 
with 2,580 enrolled. In son 
is a marked increase in interest among adul 
Bible study. See 
Six Japanese evangelists | 
Evangelism Ibaraki Ken, and one in 
Japanese women are at wa 
assistants to missionaries, and two Bible wo 
There has been more than usual country an 
ing and holding of meetings, with distributic 
Recently a large tent with furnishings was 
use in town and village evangelism. It was 
three days’ meetings held during a popular t 
As yet there are no organized, self-suppc 
meetings or congregations in Japan. ‘'I'b 
moving more rapidly in that direction has 
pied our attention. 


i 


XIHI—HEPZIBAH FAITH MISS 
By AGNEs GLENN 


This year has been the hardest yet ex} 
through God’s strength and mercy it has 
fruitful and joyful year’s work experience 
God’s Word has been blessed to the saving | 
Christians, and to the sanctifying and establi 
faith of the believers. Four of the missic 
Chiba Ken are now partially self-supportin, 
entirely self-supporting. 

Two new stations in needy towns were c 
the resident pastors have gathered around t¢ 
number of new converts, and from which th 
go out in itinerating work in the surrout 
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aptized by immersion this year. 845 Bibles and New 
‘estaments were sold, 8,000 tracts distributed, and meet- 
ngs held in 84 villages. 

English Bible classes were held monthly in different 
owns for the students and teachers of three middle schools, 
ne commercial school and girls’ industrial school. These 
vere well attended and have proven to be fruitful. 

No new Sunday Schools were organized on account of 
hortage of funds, but the fifteen old Sunday Schools have 
n ayerge attendance of 41 children each. Some of these 
ag °fter conversion have brought their parents to 
hrist. 

New preaching-places have been opened in rope- 
tories, rail-road stations, schools, police-stations, in the 
illages, and in homes, 


XIV—LUTHERAN GOSPEL ASSOCIATION 
OF FINLAND 


By T. MinkxkInEn 


The present year is the tenth since the 

Force founding of our Mission in Japan. We 

have under appointment five missionary 
milies and three single women, of whom two families 
ad one single woman are on furlougb. 

We have working with us five Japanese 
men and one woman, three of the men 
having been added during the year. One 
the workers studied in Finland and joined the working 
ree in 1911. 


Japanese 
Workers 


Our field is in Nagano prefecture and in 
_ Field . Tokyo. In Nagano prefecture we have 
been carrying on work at Shimo Suwa, 
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We have in all our work paid particular 
children. This work has not easy 
servative section like Shinshu, and especit 
received a check by a heathen celebratio: 
once in seven years in this region. . 
We have no schools, é 
Edueation —_garten opened year before la: 
young men have been stu 
missionaries in lida, and last Christmas one 
finished the prescribed course, entere 
evangelistic work. 
For the last eight years 
Poblieation lished a monthly paper foz 
called “ Sukuit no Akashi.” 
began the issue of a quarterly called « Ino 
for evangelistic purposes. We also issu 
children entitled “Kodomo no Shirub 
published a variety of tracts. 


XV—METHODIST PROTESTANT 
By E. I. Osrg 


Our mission field consists 0} 

Field namely :—Tokyo-Yokohama 
zuoka district, and Nagoya 

extremes of this territory are Tokyo on the « 
Yokkaichi on the other. On this field th 
Mission Conference Churches, which the ] 
financially and otherwise as able; and f 
preaching-places, one-third of which are orgé 
that is chapels which have a membership. 
which have no members are seed sowing st 
nection with some organized work. or are ac 





"4 have pursued the regular lines of 
Church and chapel work with special empha- 
sis upon Sunday Schools, tract and Bible 
distribution, personal work, and evangelistic meetings. 
During the warm months many new towns were visited. 
At several of these large audiences were addressed and 
many inquirers were enrolled. Two earnest Bible sellers 
have successfully continued their work throughout the 
year. ‘They have aided the work materially at a number 
of places. Several new chapels have been opened, plans 
have been completed for a new church building, a good 
lot for church and parsonage at another point has been 
purchased, and other improvements are under considera- 
tion. In respect to members received the reports are en- 
couraging. While some charges show no increase, others 
have done splendidly. One country chapel is now rejcicing 
over an ingathering of nearly fifty members. The year on 
the whole has been good. 
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2 VI—MISSION OF THE WOMAN'S FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
PROTESTANT CHURCH 


By Ontve I. Hopars 


During the past year there have been no marked 
shanges in our work. The pumber of Bible women em- 
ployed has been increased by one, making thirteen. 
Work for children has been opened in several new places, 
und the usual work in Sunday Schools and for women has 
been continued. 
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Re es. — women, 
vomen  Lokyo and Yokohama, spec 
Wome: hean-imnde (46 “esa 
Churches in personal work for others. 
women and the wives of the pastors m 
ference once a month to plan the work. Th 
have been very helpful, for not only have pla: 
but the meetings have been a means of deeper 

ual life of the workers. 
Tn each of the Churches sp 

Mectines for the non-Christian women 

munity have been held. The 
lectures, meetings for mothers, rallies and 
The women of the Church have borne the « 
printed programmes and invitations for these 
have themselves distributed the invitations, a 
sonally invited women to attend the meeti 
has been possible to reach a large number of 
the women of the Church in trying to lead ot 
have had their own faith quickened. 

We have felt keenly our need of at least o 
eign lady to devote her time to evangelistic - 
our present force it is impossible to supervis 
even our present work, much less to undertak 





XVII—THE OMI MISSION 
By W. M. Vortss 


February 1915, the tenth anniversary of | 
Hachiman of Mr. W. M. Vories, marked the 
the second decade of the Omi Mission. 

ee The distinctive features of 


Features _ COUSst in its being financially 
and larcalv eal fl Awake oe 





at the establishment of a model Kingdom of God, rather 
than at individual conversions alone; many-sided in 
its approach,—preaching, Sunday Schools, railway and 
Student Y.M.C.A., with hostels, farm, motor cruiser 
(Galilee Maru) on Lake Biwa, physical work in the 
embryo antituberculosis camp, two monthly publications, 
newspaper-evangelism, loan library of evangelistic 
books, many types of women’s work, and architectural 
office—for support and for training self-supporting mission 
workers ; and finally, in its comprising a practical Labora- 
tory of Mission Methods, where new lines of evangelistic 
and institutional effort are being tried out,—and the results 
open to any Mission in the Orient. 
Beginning without resources and with 
First Deeade only one green young worker in 1905, the 
Mission numbered in 1914 thirty workers, 
sight of whom were Americans. 

The first ten years were marked by the complete altera- 
ion of the attitude of the community, frdm that of open 
ind violent opposition and persecution to open and cordial 
avour ; the building up of a staff of native workers,— which 
8 the hope of any mission enterprise; and the crystaliza- 
ion of aims and methods adapted to peculiar conditions, 
fter experimentation. 

The direct achievements, though sounding well in report, 


re, we trust, merely suggestions of real harvesting in the 
ext decade. 


*VII—THE ORIENTAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
By E. A, Krzzourne 


Six new mission stations were opened 
Yew Stations during the year at the following places: 






At Yokohama the: location is also very 
mission work and 600 seekers were gained i 
work. , st 
The work at Central Gospel Mission, K 
yielded 1418 seekers* (kesshinsha) during 
advance over 1913 of over 200 souls. This 
is also open nightly. 

From most of the interior stations repc 


‘progress. 206 converts were baptized durir 


a We have continued to give s] 
amy rk 10. the Village Campaign, 
effort, begun over three yea 
tematically visit every house in Japan. ‘T' 
home in the following perfectures has 
Aomori, Yamagata, Akita, Saitama, Toc 
Chiba, Tokyo-fu, Kanagawa, Shizuoka, Na 
land, Tottori and half of Niigata, ager 
2,752,000 houses and 15,058,000 people. 
names of seekers have been sent in, and 
has been created in many places. There ar 
employed exclusively in this village worl 
supervision of five missionaries. | 
In the publication depar 
Publications and tracts to the number 
ageregating over 70,000,000 
gone forth during 1914. 
3 The work of training bc 
female workers goes on a 
having been an average of abc 
in training during the year. 


Bible Train- 
ing Institute 
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XxIX—THE MISSION OF THE PENT 
CHURCH OF THE NAZARE 


Ry T. H. HWrwrrurrv 
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_ phrey and wife who were sent out by the Board to take 
the place made vacant by the resignation of Miss Cora G. 
Snider, the superintendent and treasurer. 

Dr. H. F. Reynolds, General Missionary 
Secretary of this Society also accompanied 
the band of missionaries to Fukuchiyama, 
where he held a very successful revival meeting of eight 
days’ duration. It resulted in the conversion of a good 
number of seekers. Out of this revival together with the 
work done by Miss Snider and Rev. J. Nagamatsu pre- 
viously, has come a Church of twelve members, of which 
Rev. Nagamatsu is the pastor. He also has two thriving 
Sunday Schools with an average attendance of about 130 
pupils. He also has a kindergarten with a regular at- 
tendance of 15 children. 

A new Mission was opened in east Gojo 
New Station in the city of Kyoto the first of April. Since 
then a Church has been organized with a 
present membership of 13, under the general management 
of Rev. L. H. Humpbrey, assisted by Miss Lillian Pool and 
Miss Lula Williams. Six adults and three children have 
been baptized and more than 100 definite seekers for light 
and salvation have presented themselves within the last 
nine months. At the close of the year we had four regu- 
lar Sunday Schools in Kyoto, with a total enrollment of 
about 250. One English class, one woman’s meeting 
and three Bible classes are regularly carried on by this 
force of workers. 

Considerable work has been done in the 
way of tract and portion distribution. 
4,380 copies of the Bible or portions of the 
same have been either sold or distributed free to the people. 
Also 55,820 tracts, Gospel cards, and books, were given out. 


Visit of Gen. 
See’y 


Distribution 
of Literature 
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in any previous year, and nearly twice as 
year before last. PN TRASSE A 
The number of our Sunday School chil 
doubled, and in fact, we have more at pre 
properly can manage. In some places our 
overcrowded. This is certainly a sign tha 
couraging, and for which we praise God. 
more than ever, the great lack of competent 
Sunday Schools, and pray that God may, 
the Christians, raise up many a young mat 
and sanctify them for this very important and 
Future success depends on present efforts. — 


-——— 





2X XI—SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST | 
By F. H. De Vinney 


The Seventh Day Adver 
Field operates in Honshu, Kyushu, 
Hirado, which are divided ir 
with principal stations at Tokyo, Kobe, Waka 
shima, Nagasaki, Kagoshima and Nagoya. 
five mission workers directly supported by the 
thirty-one supported indirectly, a total of 
mission workers of all kinds. 
Karly in January of 1914, 
mnstitate Called all its Japanese eva 
Bible workers to Tokyo f 
Institute which continued for three mont 
since been found by the better methods 
higher Christian experience, and greater rest 
time was well spent. During the summer fot 
strong companies of workers were maintain 
Nagoya, Kagoshima and Yoka, with good 


results at each place. Specia] attention was 
KL, t Deeeticeg Paar. Ser. fa a ere a J 





office building and printing plant, training school for 
workers, three foreign and eight Japanese houses have 
been erected as permanent headquarters for the Mission. 


Contributions School offerings have a little more than 

doubled each year. The whole amount re- 
eived from the field during the year for the support and 
extension of the worls of the Mission has averaged fifty 
en & week for every member of the Church and baptized 


Early in the year an investigation was 
Converts —_madeintothecharge sometimes made against 
Seventh Day Adventists, that they gain a 
urge portion of their converts from other Christian denom- 
nations. As the result of careful inquiry into the 
istory of every church member and baptized believer in 
apan, it was found that above eighty per cent were direct 
fom heathenism, having previously no interest in, ‘or 
onnection with Christianity, or any other body of 
elievers. 

The circulation of the monthly magazine, 
‘ablications Owari no Fukuin averaged 4,300 per 
month, the most of which were gold by 

\nvassers, , 
Over 3,000,000 pages of tracts and periodicals have 
en printed by the publishing-house and sold, and the 


fospects for the year 1915 with the increased facilities 
e very hopeful. 
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being in charge of a Japanese superinte1 
year 1898 Rev, A. T. Howard came as 
sionary. Mrs. Howard came a year late 
the missionary force has numbered from 
families. Rev. and Mrs. J. Edgar Knipp 
Japan from 1900 to 1903 have returned 
places on the staff. Miss Ellen Moore ha 
America, | 


The Japanese pastors now number twelve 
and four unordained. Besides these we er 
ears, Bible women and kindergartners. 


One of our pastors said to 
weprit'de tion in his report of the annu 
ps 
“A year ago our conference 
by a lack of hope. Bishop Howard and Mi 
in America and Mr.. Cosand was sicl 
our pastors were seriously ill. We were 
But this year the Bishop was in the chai 
others were present except one pastor. ‘ 
was marked by a spirit of true hopefulness 
enthusiastic to go back to their Churches t¢ 
work of another year.” Our men posse 
Christian spirit toward one another and towa: 
aries, This is so evident that it is fitting tc 
this report, 


The work of the past 5 

Growth —_ healthy growth in all departm 

of special mention is the k. 

Shimo Shibuya in charge of Miss Ellen M 
which our workers are getting access to the 

community. Miss Moore has done some. 

in English Bible classes also. 

We have made a good 
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ss: EX1I- UNITARIAN MISSION 
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By Cray MacCaurey 


The Tokyo Unitarian Church has now an increased 
membership of 226, is composed largely of students of 
universities and colleges. During the year, the attendance 
at Sunday services has totalled about 7,000 persons. 
Eleven special meetings have had 1,996 attendants. The 
Sunday ¢choolhas eight teachers and more than 100 pupils, 
A Bible class of 20 meets weekly ; and the Thursday 
evening devotional meetings at Unity Hall, and several 
regular district meetings are well attended. A class of 
eight young men is engaged in the study of theology and 
philosophy. Church collections have amounted to Yen 
349.50; in the Sunday School Yen 57.60; children’s 
sollection for the Belgian Relief Fund was Yen 37; toys 
sent to Belgian children, 250; contribution to Christmas 
festival Yen 81.30; special gifts Yen 49.27; with other 
annoted contributions. 

The Japan Unitarian Association publishes 
Publientions the Rikugo Zasshi (Cosmos), a monthly 
| magazine of 1830—150 pages, issuing from 
|,800 to 2,000 copies, and containing articles by well known 
writers on social, ethical, philosophical and theological 
hemes. In the course of the year alsoa number of special 
dooklets have been published. The Association has also had 
inder its auspices during the year, various special mass meet- 
ngs on behalf of social purity, working men’s welfare, 
nunicipal reform, woman’s advancement, and a general 
eligious awakening. 

On November 3rd 1914, there was a celebration of the 
wenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the Mission of 
he American Unitarian Association to Japan. The 
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parts of the Empire. It has monthly, 1 
publishes a monthly magazine of 60 or n 
present in an edition of 6,000 copies. A r 
increase of the Society is taking place. 





xXIV—DOJIN KIRISUTO KYO! 
(UNIVERSALIST MISSION 


By G. I. Keren 


_ Upon the whole, the year 
Pneourséin® of much encouragement to th 
Mission. The Churches are : 
never did before the greatness of the possik 
work. The prevailing note with them al 
couragement. 

Rev. N. L. Lobdell has returned fronr fu 
again established in Shizuoka. As a cot 
Church in that city has taken on new life, a1 
for larger things in future. The Central Chi 
has made decided advance in constructive 
audiences have been larger than in previou 
Churches at Nagoya and Akita also report er 
Our Japanese ministers have done more eva 
outside of their own Churches than ever be 
them has made two extensive journeys for 
besides preaching in numerous homes and vil 
Church. The spirit of responsibility and. 
growing slowly, though the sum realized is y 

in previous years we hav 

Literature of the distribution of Universa 
During the year three million 
thousand pages have been printed and placed 


of readers. One thousand cards and letters 
ceived asking for mara oh! ode Dee 





We have noi four Churches with other 
_ Ferees regular and irregular preaching points ; four 
Se Japanese ministers; six Sunday Schools; 
wo missionary families, and two single women mission. 
ries, 
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*xXV—THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
IN JAPAN 


By K. Isurkawa (translated by Frep. E. Haar) 


The work of the Orthodox Church in Japan during the 
ast year has made good progress, under the blessing of 
ur Heavenly Father. In Tokyo and Tokaido districts 
rere have been special evangelistic efforts and in other 
laces as ch Especially Tokyo has made remarkable 
fogress during the year. 

The members added by baptism last year 
fembership were 972. Three hundred members died 
during the year, and the present member- 

ip is 84,782, 
We have now 121 evangelists and 42 

Workers —_ pastors, of whom only one is a foreign mis- 

Sionary. Beside these, there are 39 J apan- 
2 workers, 16 being women engaged as teachers in 
100ls or in editorial and office work. 
In the theological school, there are 78 students and in 

» girls’ schools of Tokyo and Kyoto together, there are 
8 students. The Sunday School membership is 1,679. 
Churches at Toyohashi and Takasaki 
iuildings Were built during the year. he total cost 

of the church building at Toyohashi, a sum 


20,000 yen, as well as the cost of the church at Takasaki, 
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published a quarterly called Seikyo Shic 
tains mostly translations of selected Russ 
essays which are much prized by the eva 
year also we published systematic Sunday 
and text-books for the theological students. 
Bishop Sergie has carried | 
Visitation PY pastoral labour. He has tra 
out Tochigi, Ibaraki, Gumn 
districts. His house-to-house visitation w 
appreciated, and helpful to the Church, 
The Church in Japan is s 
International so international relations aff 
more or less.. During the - 
war, our church work was hindered con: 
now, owing to the intimate relations of Jay 
our church work is being carried on ve: 
Though such matters are transient, any ch 
or ill are scarcely to be considered. Ney 
international relations have a direct bearing 
sionary work, we who are engaged in st 
pray always for the peace of the world, 
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CHAPTER I 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
OF JAPAN 


By 8. H. Waryricutr* 


The Society has ascertained, as a result of 
work, that there now exists in J apan to 

an unusual degree a capacity for literature. 
sy this is meant a capacity both for the production of 
ooks and for an intelligent and appreciative reading of 
ooks. During the past two years, since the actual work 
f the Society began, more than one hundred manuscripts 
ave been offered for publication. Besides these, numerous 
quests have come to us in an informal way, the object of 
hich was to secure the publication of manuscripts or to 
ndertake for the Society the translation of books. The 
pacity for translating European books has been acquired 
ymany. This knowledge of the European languages is 
product of the national system of education. Unfor- 
nately, this capacity for authorship and translation is 
‘ing diverted into unwholesome channels. Many who 
ould prefer to add to the stock of Christian knowledge by 
eans of their pen turn to secular literature, owing to the 
muneration received for their services in that direction, 
d to the greater sale assured to them for the productions 
the pen. 


Capacity for its 
Literature 
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lishing world during the year just past was 
of small books. This journal interprets the 
the small book as evidence of a demand on 
present generation for wide and superfic 
The reading of books is not for study and i 
the mind, but is a form of pleasure. Such ple 
any where, even in tram-cars, or in bed, or | 
while walkingin the fields. The writer, thou 
ing the demand for small books in a series | 
subjects as a sign of superficiality, is yet con 
habit of snatching at fragments of time for 
books is also evidence of the existence in the 
of a natural and unquenchable thirst for art 
Mention may be made of the Akagi § 
immense sale. Some idea of the use made. 
for literature of which we speak may be infe 
titles of this series, fifty-one numbers of whic 
been issued. Sixty-five per cent of the seri 
tions of writings of Western authors. Whi 
lations were made for the most part fro 
except two of the authors are continental 
two exceptions are Robert Louis Stevens 
Wilde. The continental writers are those w 
ed in modern times the note of revolt; 
antagonistic to a greater or lesser degree to 1 
moral ideals on which the present social ord 
The capacity for literature in Japan probabl 
existing in any other mission field. It sho 
to the service of pure and wholesome cultt 
production of Christian writings. | 
While the Christian Literature Society ha 
to compete with secular publishing houses, o 
them, in the publication of small books in se 
a good start has been made in this respect 
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oo <i The exceptional opportunity for reaching 


le people though the printed page has been 
er: peotto advantage by women in J. apan. In 
the discussion of the output of literature for the year 
already referred to, it is stated that the Fuji no Sekai, one 
of the numerous magazines published for women, had a 
circulation in 1914 of 220,000 copies, a gain of 50,000 
copies over the preceding year. Some of these magazines 
ure wholesome, and one or two are inclined to place em- 
phasis upon religious ideals. The Fuji no Tomo (The 
Friend of Women), for example, gave space to the entire 
oem written by Mrs. Browning entitled « The Cry of the 
Jhildren.” 1t was published at the request of the Chris- 
ian Literature Society. With the request the Society 
ffered a prize of twenty yen for the best translation 
f this poem. The object in view in calling atten- 
ion to Mrs, Browning’s noted poem was to attract 
ttention to the problem of child labour, and to in- 
roduce to the woman’s world in Japan a writer whose 
rorks embody such wholesome ideals as those presented 
y Mrs. Browning. The need of giving encouragement 
) the translation of writings like those of Mrs. Browning 
ill be all the more apparent if it be known that the 
udicalism of a writer like Mrs. Ellen Key has gained cur- 
ncy among Japanese women. 
ae In the broad field lying beyond the 
Christian range of religious publications, the trend is 
Writer not altogether in the direction of naturalism, 
ad the book which enjoyed the widest sale during the 
ar, according to the annual review which appeared in 
¢ Hochi, was the Mimidzu no Tawagoto (The Twaddle 
an Angle-worm), a book of reflections by Roka Toku- 
mi, a Christian writer whose novels have become ex- 
smely Popular. and some of which haca hea. +.....).,. 2 
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Evangelist.” Reprints of this summary ha’ 
to sae bentiig nllvebaciany periodicals abro 
repeat what was said last year, namely, tha 
that these presentations of the various and cl 
of religious opinion in Japan will be of value 
do not read Japanese writings, by giving th 
for a more intelligent and sympathetic ¢ 
current problems in the life of this nation. 
In this connection, fitting reference may | 
unique work of Rev. Albertus Pieters, in thc 
ture, in what he characterizes as “ New 
gelism.’’ While the Christian Literature 
direct relation to this work, a small appi 
made out of our funds for the publication of t 
written by Rev. K. Imai, a converted Budd 
the Shingon sect. Under the title, Why 11 
and became a Christian, Mr. Imai contribu 
articles which were published by Mr. Pieter: 
newspapers, circulating in the Oita prefec 
articles made a profound impression. 1] 
Literature Society re-issued them in the forn 
let which has had a very wide sale, and ha 
very useful by the pastors in their work. 
At the close of last year y 
v lifeentenc aggregate output of about 
pages. ‘The hope was express 
that this would at least be doubled. The 
Society has gone forward, and the success at 
the year was beyond our highest expectations 
seven and one-half million pages were ac 
during the year. Taking into consideration 
publications in the press, the number of pas 
eight million. In other words the output o 
during the first two years will amount to abo 








_ Literature Society. There is a field for this 
kind of literature, though as yet we have not found it 
possible to enter into it. The Myojo is a Christian periodi- 
cal published for students in schools, the circulation of 
which is promoted by the Society for Supplying Christian 
Literature to Students. The periodical is edited by the 
staff of the Christian Literature Society. The circulation 
during the year beginning with March, when the periodi- 
cal was taken over by the Society, was increased from 
sixteen to thirty thousand copies. The number for 
January 1915, has reached thirty-two thousand copies. 
When it is stated that this periodical is sent to over six 
hundred non-Christian schools, and is read by not less than 
one hundred thousand students, the significance will be 
seen of the growth of the circulation of the Myojo. There 
are other fields which might be entered, the factories, for 
example, by means of periodical literature, if the funds 
were available to meet the expense of publication. Prof. 
a. Hi. Horn of Kyoto deserves credit more than anyone 
Ise for the large circulation reached by the Myojo, and his 
work should be an incentive to others to work up a circu- 
ation in factories and elsewhere for good periodical 
iterature. 


The circulation of the Myojo is as follows: 


Title Editor Copies Date Pages Total Pages, 
Myojo 8S. H. Wainright 16,000 March 4 64,000 

* F 18,000 April pe 72,000 

P y 18500 May ,, 74,000 

4 7 20,000 June pa 80,000 

os o 21,000 July at 84,000 

= ” 25,000 Sept. » 100,000 

i ms 28,000 Oct. » 112,000 


” * 928 000 Nov. 4409 ANA 





been realized that Dr. Walne would find 
occupy an office in ‘lokyo, yet from his mis 
Fukuoka he has devoted a part of his time | 
this department, He has also made num 
different parts of the country. In the sale 
tions, the Society has met with an encoura; 
success, as the report elsewhere will show. | 
capital fund is felt in this department as 1 
production of books. Dr. Walne has p 
enlargement of his department. He has suc 
the year in securing among missionaries su 
the publications of the Society. The list : 
have given him their subscriptions amor 
than'one hundred names. It is Dr. 1 
pose to enlarge this list, if possible, so a 
many as four hundred subscribers for the 
issued by the Society. If this end be ach 
be possible to send a manuscript to the | 
when it is accepted, inasmuch as the | 
hundred copies thus assured would justify 1] 
of an edition. ; 
aE The income from the suppor 
propiem Of the Christian Literature Soc 
annually to a little less thar 
This sum is not adequate to cover even the 
penses of the Christian Literature Society, so r 
the growth of its work. According to the I 
Yen 10 for each missionary is appropriated by 
Mission Boards contributing to the support o 
They will be asked, upon the recommend 
Federation of Missions, to increase this amou 
for each missionary working in J. apan. © Ever 
request meet with a favourable response, and 
will, the amount will not be sufficient to - 
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pero c : of not less than $10,000 in 
x fiate use in the publication of available 


(2) T “acquisition of in ae suitable as a” 
- (8) The raising of a permanent fund: by which a steady 
annual ities may be assured i in _the — work of the 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BIBLE SOCIETIE 


By H. W. Scuwarrz 


The combined total copies of the Script 
from the three Bible Societies working in 
British and Foreign Society, the National Bil 
Scotland, and the American Bible Socie' 
increase for 1914 over the total for 1913 of 
1913 showed an increase of 43% over the 
1912. We would be glad to believe that this 
wholly due to an increased demand on tl 
Japanese people, and we believe it to be Pp 
how much we can not tell, We know the 
due to the increased activity of the workers : 
with the Evangelistic Campaign, and also 
the house to house canvass in many towns an 
the interior, carried on by several Japanese and 

The progress made during 
pevision follows: 

A final reading was made of the manu: 
four Gospels. They are now ready for publi 
final revision of the book of Acts was com] 
revision was accomplished of the two Ep 
Thessalonians and the Epistle to the Galatian: 
liminary drafts of the First and Second Cori 

n prepared and some chapters have pass 


revision., In the Epistles to the Romans and 
QN8 8 preliminary desk Li. Le 
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special efforts being made by the Bible Societies to make 
it an occasion for greatly increased circulation of the 
Scriptures, and to promote greater interest in the study of 
the Word. An interesting fact revealed by the investiga- 
tion of the Committee is that a large percentage of the 
Christian population is floating. Out of a total of 
83,638 on church records, 30,666 or about 37% are 
non-resident. Some plans ought to be made for the shep- 
herding of these believers. 
Mr. James Cuthbertson had charge of 
oe the exhibit and sales at the Exposition. 
Over 60 yen worth were sold. This was 
the greatest Exposition ever held in J apan, but the death 
of the Empress Dowager, with the period of compulsory 
mourning, and the effects of the terrible famine in the 
north, prevented its being the great success it had been 
hoped. 

We were given ample space in a good position, and were 
able to provide copies of the Holy Scriptures in about four 
hundred different languages. With a large map of the 
world and a globe, we were able to show the location of 
each race, in many instances showing photographs of the 
people who spoke the several languages, 

Newspapers frequently mentioned our exhibit, and spoke 
especially of our ‘* Mite Bible.” Our share of the Exposi- 
tion was a great success. A medal was recently received, 
given by the Managers as a sort of “ Reward of Merit ” 


for the part we took. 
When we learned that several thousand 
Pricomerne€ German prisoners of war were to be 


brought to Japan, we printed an edition of 
3,000 German New Testaments. We were informed by 


he officials where the camps of detention were, and how 
napny men were in earch nlace Mha ye F ea 








especially friendly, large-hearted, and gener 
contributed in the highest degree to hel; 
Christmas-tide in a truly worthy fashion, an 
that you place brotherly love in the fore- 
activities.” We hope many of these New T 
find their way to the homes in Germany 
Word itself will find lodgment in the hear 
in these long hours of prison life in a foreign 
During the year we sold 

Languages over twenty different langua, 
the “ Universal Language,” F 


On October 26th one of 1 

Tetters ceived a letter enclosing 9 s 

5 sen for a New Testament a 

postage. The letter said :—*I am a little 

years old. I have given my heart to the Lc 

and read the Bible every day. I want 
Testament all my own. Enclosed please 
stamps, for which please send me a copy.” 

By the same mail a letter was received fr 
in a city prison, saying that as several prison: 
read the Bible, they had decided to furnish ¢ 
reading-room and so sent an order for ten Bil 

During the year forty-eigh 
Colportenrs worked as colporteurs a part 
and eighteen have worked th 

whole twelve months. 

Some people thinking that the coming of ¢ 
their doors with Christian Scriptures for sale 
their places, scatter salt all about their doorw: 
colporteurs have departed, thinking thus « 
places and appease the anger of the gods. 


Mr. Lawrence during the v 
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Early in the year Mr. Matson and Mr. 
Bonin Istands Ito visited the long neglected Bonin 
Islands. The captain of the steamer re- 
quested them to hold services on the steamer during the 
voyage, and passengers, officers and men numbering about 
forty, listened to their preaching. Some of the passengers 
begged them to come to their islands or villages, so that 
many doors were opened to them. They visited the four 
largest islands, holding meetings and selling Scriptures in 
each of the villages. Once a drunken man tried to break 
up their meeting, but the man’s son-in-law put him out. 

Mr. Matson and Mr. Ito were gone seventy-five days, 
held fifty-eight public meetings, sold three hundred and 
sixty copies of the New Testament and Bibles, and dis- 
tributed eighteen hundred copies to those who could not 
buy. 

In September Rey. William Ingraham 
Puiwae Haven, D.D., one of the. Secretaries of the 
American Bible Society, with his wife and 

daughter visited Japan. 

At a dinner given in his honour he met over forty Japan- 
ese pastors and workers. The next day at another 
similar occasion he met over seventy foreigners, mission- 
aries, teachers, and Christian business men. 

He also toured very extensively over the whole Empire, 
meeting the workers everywhere and becoming thoroughly 
vequainted with the conditions and opportunities. While 
here Dr, Haven looked into the affairs of the J apan 
Agency very thoroughly, and gave much valuable advice. 
He did much to make all workers, missionaries, and 
Japanese feel more interested in the Bible Society’s work, 
und feel more responsible for the distribution of Scriptures. 
His visit was most timely and helpful, and he was a great 
nspiration to 8. He wae oroatic ninccad ath tha 1..3 





CHAPTER III 


JAPAN BOOK AND TRACT 


By Grorce BRAITHWAITE 


Through the goodness of God, we have 
tionally good year. The death of the Emp 
the famine in the north, the volcanic eruptio 
the naval bribery scandal, and last but not 
rible war, seem to have shown many in this: 
thing of the folly of setting their hearts ot 
fleeting earthly things, leading at least sor 
long after something really enduring. 

The financial help reaching us from abt 
less than usual. The American Tract Soci 
half their customary amount, and the war | 
Religious Tract Society from contributing as 
had intended. We are truly grateful for all tk 
has come, and praise our God whose alone 
that He has enabled us to close the year, : 
from debt, but with a substantial balance in |} 

We are again enabled to report an increase 
this time only slightly below two and a& que 
copies, equal to about twenty-four million 
These figures are nearly 900,000 in excess ; 
previous records for a single year’s work, and 
gratifying because almost every item shows 
growth. The actual figures are given below : 
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more than half as much again as that reported for 
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Sales at Depot ... ... 
» to Correspondents 
» to Booksellers ... 


rv | maem 


Ca! Ds 


AL 
Cortes 





VALUE 
YEN 





| 


10,068 
17,066 
4,104 


159,233 


1,032,067 


49,968 


126,557 
123,504 
17,142 


sie | 
1,172,637 
71,209 


4,506.18 
9,021.32 
1,768,2¢ 








Sales for Special Dis- 
tribution 


ee 8600 Oe 


Total Sales 
Free Grants 


31,238)1 


20 


,241,263 


541,388 


267,208 


1,539,704 
541,408 


3 





31,261/1 


»782,651 
156,831 


267,203 
50C 


2,081,115 


15,295.76 
1,276.22 


3.6( 





157,646 








Grand Total ... 





—— 


31,576)1 





,939,482 





267,708 


2,238,761] 


16,575.58 
470.5¢ 








17,046.11] 











Six of the books are quite new, « 
ower,’ “‘ Shadow and Substance, 
‘hen,” “ Essentials for Revival 
nd ‘ Spiritual Lectures from t 
nother “ New Life” 
Mf the tracts, eight 
“* Worship 
How to Believe in Christ,” 


tone Pillow,” 
'wo others, 


re translations of En 
Vorld’s Evangelical A 
g up the Cross ” is by Bishop Cecil. 


Quiet Talks on 
” « Pentecost, Now and 
,” “The Wealthy Place,” 
he Book of Ruth,” while 


had been out of print for some years, 


lliance. Anot 


ainted both in Japanese and English. 


are new. Among these are “The 
the Living God,” and 
all by Japanese workers. 
“ The Resurrection of Christ” and “ Miracles ””: 
glish pamphlets published by the 
her new tract, “ Tak- 
This last we have 
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copies of ‘ The Christian News,” these beir 
stock and to fill orders received. __ 
Rev. F. W. Rowlands, Fu 
General Work ‘A woman who hasrecently b 
ber of our congregation here 
she was given a tract some two years ago. 
Christianity but took it home. For some ti 
read on her little table, but one day she tool 
she read, the clouds above seemed to bre: 
vista opened out in her heart. She learnt 
others were wandering in paths of darknes 
themselves gods after their own fancy, but 
the one trueGod, When a few weeks later, 
her, she found her ready to welcome the Go 

Rev. H. Kuyper, Morioka, writes, “ I am 
use of your tracts, and believe they are a very 
of spreading the Gospel message, and ofte: 
way for direct evangelistic work.” 

Miss Ada B, Chandler, Hokkaido, says “ ] 
so many thousands who know nothing about t 
the way of salvation, and to whom one canno 
is so easy to pass them a'tract. They are sek 

Rev. R. P. Gorbold, Kyoto, writes, “ I hu 
age of fifteen of the choicest tracts and bookle 
of the 500 barbers’ shops and bath-houses i 
that all the customers could see them. The 
been most gratifying. We use tracts on #] 
No one ever refuses them. ‘They are of infini 
in getting people into our meetings. By me 
we always have good audiences. I only wis 
all Tcan use. Many, many who have been 
that their first introduction to Christianity 
received at the door of the preaching-place,” 


Rev. J. W. Saunby, Kanazawa, says, “1 
plies of vonr trarte eanatantic on henn oa 
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A young man in Kyoto, writes, “Last night as I was 
passing a church I received a copy of ‘A Young Man’s 
Study in Comparative Religion.’ When I got home, I 
read it over and over, and now wish to read more of such 
books,” 

Miss A. M. Henty, Gifu, writes, “ We give your pamph- 
lets away in large quantities and through them men and 
women are undoubtedly brought nearer to Christ. One 
woman was much struck by ‘And Then What’ so that 
she became a Christian.” 

A young Japanese woman writes, ‘I lately received a 
copy of your tract, ‘ Just a Word to Women’ from one 
of the visitors who stayed here. I read it most attentively 
and am very much impressed, and now wish to confess 
my sins and have my soul saved by Christ.” 

We have received two remarkable testimonies to the 
value of the abridged translation of Todd’s “ Students’ 
Manual” which we publish under the title of « Self- 
Improvement.” A Tokyo student writes, “Thank you 
so much for the book you gave me the other day. I take 
it with ine wherever I go, have adopted it as my constant 
companion for reading in the electric cars, and most 
earnestly desire to live fully up to every single line,”’ 

An army sergeant also writes, “About a fortnight 
ince, I found a copy of ‘Self-Improvement’ in an 
lectric car. Each word has impressed me deeply. Upto 
hat time I knew not that I had sinned, but now I realize 
hat my every act is the outcome of sin. Iam convinced 
[am in truth a great sinner. Indeed, I am sure that 
f my flesh, my bones and my blood were squeezed, sin 
ind sin alone would be the result. Had I appeared before 
he nce of God in this state, I tremble to think what 
Rania: have become of me, I do not know how to pray 
0 God or to ask His help. I beseech vou to teach me whnr 





without having had any prayer, he had felt 
able that his comrades noticed it and asked 
matter. He has without doubt experience 


of grace. 


The Religious Tract Society. 

Special Work funds which enabled us to g 
P. Buncombe 20 books and 

for use at his Mission Hall in Tokyo, an 
5,761 tracts for the girls and men employed 
cotton mills. ; ! 
eer This fund, being sent more 

Industriat © Exhibition Work, made it al; 

Exhibition ys to supply 487,227 tracts fc 

in Fokyo —-Tndustrial Exhibition which 
Ueno Park from March 20th to July 31, 
Japanese Christians secured a building ne 
entrance, and here except for two days w 
was closed on account of the death of the Emp 
evangelistic Gospel meetings were held every 
also for several hours each day as long as tl 
was open, different denominations being resp 
many days in turn. 

At the opening meeting, Baron Sakatani. 
time was Mayor of Tokyo, was present. He 
his opinion the building, though outwardly in 
comparison with the imposing structures a 
really the most valuable in the whole Expos 
centre of all, as it alone represented spiritua 
and achievements, while all the others were 8 
ments to material effort and outward success. 

The Hall was an inspiring place to pres 
stiffest formalist quickly melted in such an 
after he had sung two hymns and given out. 
realized that he was face to face with eighty | 
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_ As the days passed, the work continued to be most 
ncouraging as is clear from the following extracts :— 

There are wonderful opportunities for Gospel work 
among the thousands of visitors who have come from all 
parts of the Empire, very few of whom have ever before 
heard anything at all of God's great love to them. How 
good it is to be able to place even a small tract in the 
hands of such as these! Some inquire earnestly after the 
rath in order that they may receive strength to give up 
evil habits, others that they may learn how to bring up 
heir children aright. Many of those from the country 
who come into the Hall, say, “We have never before 
neard such beautiful teaching, and as we shall have no 
pportunity of hearing again after we leave Tokyo, we 
vant to spend all the time we can in this Hall and hear 
is much as possible.” 

That men should listen quietly for hours to the preach- 
ng, in such a poor little shanty, was a wonderful thing in 
tself. And then it was a miracle of grace that they should 
so up-stairs, hear the Gospel in detail, believe, and go away 
vith joy and peace in their hearts. The work of the 
Joly Spirit was especially manifest in the after-meetings. 

Though the number of persons visiting the Exhibition 
lecreased rapidly after the first two months, the atten- 
lance at the Hall was well maintained. During the 
wundred days it was open, over 100,000 persons in all 
vere present at the meetings, about 4,000 of whom gave 
n their names as wishing to know more of the truth, 
nany of them being very definitely saved. The following 
articulars refer to some of these :— 

A man who had absconded on account of family discord 
lropped into the Hall and was there caught and overcome 
ry the loye of Christ. An old man of sixty-eight brought 





eight years for murder, another who had spe 
in prison for forgery, and another just out of 
fourth time, all became new creatures in Chi 
Not less than one million tracts and 
distributed. The Religious Tract Society’s 
enabled us to supply very nearly half of thes 
purchased from us, while the rest were f 
other sources. Large numbers of our smalle 
widely distributed among the passers-by, and 
ed in persuading the country people to vent 
Hall. The larger tracts were given to those 
impressed and who expressed a desire to 
These tracts would be carried by the recij 
their homes in different parts of the Empire, 
cases would be the only messengers of ( 
district. The work done was wonderfully pi 
is said that all the most earnest members of ¢ 
Tokyo ate the results of the Exhibition wi 
alone be all the praise ! 
The free grants are not as ni 
Free Grants 1913, amounting inall toonly1 
Of these, 29,200 were sent 1 
tribution among the famine sufferers, while 
supplied for use among Japanese soldiers, 
also sent to Nagoya, Takamatsu, Hirost 
Awaji, and many other places. How eres 
was appreciated is clear’ from the follov 
“Thank you very much for the grant. T 
have sent are very good ones, and I wish you 
eagerness of the soldiers for them. Last wee 
about 120 at the meeting in the recreation 
main military hospital here, and afterwards 
the surgical wards and saw the wounded frc 
including some severe cases. One man had t 
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in hand with which to start life afresh. Since this new 
rule came in, many of the prisons have purchased books 
which those prisoners who behave well are allowed to 
borrow, and during the past year we had the joy of 
selling five pounds’ worth to one prison alone. This 
however was an exceptional case, as most of the authorities 
have but little to spend in this way, and even had they 
the money would not be likely to select Christian books. 
We believe that most of the prisons would readily 
accept gifts of books for their libraries, and we long to be 
able to grant a parcel of our books and larger tracts to 
each one for this purpose. We were glad to send a grant 
of tracts for distribution among the prisoners in Iobe, 
and also to send books and tracts to prisoners in other 
places who wrote for them. The following letter speaks 

for itself, “I heard the Gospel of God for the first time a 

few years ago through the kindness of a friend, and until 

recently was living a very happy life under the grace of 

God. Last month, however, I yielded to temptation and 

was thrown into prison. Oh, how many times since have 

[ been choked with tears as I read the Bible! There 

are many Buddhist books here, but very few Christian 

ones. I most humbly ask you to send me a book of 
sermons by some famous preacher. Please pity this poor 
sinner.” 

Fhe Universat On behalf of the World’s Evangelical 
Weekot Alliance (British organization), we again 
Prayer reprinted the circulars in English and sent 

t copy to each Protestant missionary in the Empire. We 

ulso issued 25,000 copies in Japanese and supplied them 

© the Japanese pastors and evangelists here and in 

Jalifornia, Flawaii and other places. 

We have had “Christ in all the Scrip- 
pees in §—= tres” translated. cifts sufficient to mect the 









prepared shortly before he left this country, 
now out of print. The publishers abroad hay 
full permission to issue a number of other boc 
ese, but our funds are very limited and we d 
they will suffice even for the volumes alread} 
° In conclusion, we wish to « 
Conclusion fact that this war has in no y 
doors for our work, The Ja: 

nation of readers and the openings before 
cally unlimited. Much has been done, bt 
that the Lord has still larger purposes for us 
He may continue to send in the necessary 
may grant us largely of His wisdom and stre 
His life-giving and soul-saving Word ma 
course throughout the length and breadth ¢ 
Empire, and to Him alone shall be all the pr 





ss CHAPTER IV 


_ ANNUAL REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS 
et LITERATURE 


By Frank MU.ier 


Phin ae ‘ag first wa in a history of steeny 
isthe shortest, being less than sevent ears, and yet 

“hia ae this time Christianity took its Hac in Palestine, 
ind being carried by an uncultured people of a small nation it 
pread throughout Syria and Asia Minor and even to Rome. It 
vas during this period that the authoritative New Testament, 
he rule of faith, was written, and it was within a few years from 
he time that Jesus lived and died, that he came to be worshipped 
s the Son of God, and the Lord who had lived from the 
eginning of time.” 

Thus does Rey. En Kashiwai write in elevated lan- 
uage and in his own inimitable style, in Kirtsutokyo-shi, 
A History of Christianity ;”’ and reading this, one 
1inks on what God has wrought in less than that time in 
apan. In 1872 the first Church in the modern history of 
hristianity was organized, and it was not until about that 
me that Christianity ceased to be under the ban of the 
W as an ‘evil sect.” Yet now the Church in Japan is 
ginning to have a literature of her own produced in 
iswer to the needs of the age, and the purpose of this 
view is to give an introduction—necessarily brief and 
sufficient—to the literature that is being provided. 
Eee ER Sed ROE) EME OSSD 8 2 ilteed, BRS aS ant eer ae ee 
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answer from every Japanese, as he reads ac 
of many books in various tongues, and the: 
brush to write down the pages and into th 
it may be into the minds only,—of his own 
ee Prof. Kashiwai has been 
History ana several years in the Tokyo 
History of Tokyo Theological Institute, a 
Christianity siders the needs of the people 
students are to go, he sees that to lecture o 
lines of church history would be to narrow d 
Taking the wider field he can write on sub 
tance toevery one. The purpose and the 
work are indicated in the following free 
various passages :— 

“Tt is the purpose ot the writer to make the | 
tianity from the beginning down to the present 
only to believers and to the learned, but to the pe 
at large, so technical terms and argument are ay 

“Christianity is a historical religion haying its 
Christ, a historical person. The will and purpo 
of God to save mankind is revealed in the 1 
Christianity has been preached everywhere, i 
influence on history, and it has been influenced 
ment of the world. ‘The result is therefore a cc 
order to know what Christianity really is to-day 
not only the original doctrine but also the histo 
ment, for each age has its own character, and fr 
can learn some truth that has been forgotten. 
to know both the strength and the weakness 
Christianity. 

“Considering the history of Christianity : 
universal history, we find that Christianity is the 
civilization in the West, and a great controllix 





_ 2 Two pastors were talking in the writer’s presence 
ing of a missionary.. The inquirer was finally satisfie 
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society of the age. Morality and phil and polities and 
peesine and whee all bash ahewiend 9 Christivnite, For 
general culture alone it is useful to know the history of Chris- 
tianity; but more than this, it is through the study of this 
history that we are brought in touch with great men and aro 
inspired by them.” 

The author writes in like manner on the Christian Life 
and other subjects, and furnishes material that might be 
made into booklets that would be read by many who will 
not go to the larger work, and which would serve as intro- 
ductions to the treasures of this comprehensive work. 

There is a tendency nowadays to revise some of the 
theological terms that have happened into use, and Prof. 
Kashiwai has in this work, for example, adopted seiniku- 
shin (ji Pi S) and gitai (#€ ##) as translations of 
incarnation and justification, respectively, 

The author divides the history into. three periods, 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern, changing here and there 
the dividing lines as ordinarily accepted. These three 
periods he divides into ten epochs treated in fifty-two 
chapters, the last of which is on Christianity in Japan. 
How great a task it must have been to consider so much 
material and to condense it into a book that is not un- 
wieldy! The book is provided with marginal notes,? and 
ull bibliographies giving, as is seldom done, all the proper 
aames in Roman letters to elucidate the often perplexing 
‘ana used in the text. There is a full table of contents, 
vnd moreover that thing which is strange in a Japanese 
ook,—an index. It is indeed a great book on which the 
vriter has, as he says in the preface, spared no pains. 

The book was welcomed on its appearance in the 
eading daily newspapers, and some regretted that more 
pace was not given to Japan. We have in English Dr. 
vary’s complete History of Christianity in Japan,’ and a 
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similar work will some day appear in Jap 
work that would perhaps appeal to a \ 
readers than the present work which coul¢ 
been published but for the willingness of 
Literature Society to. wait for a reading « 
develop. Yet a second edition may be « 
surprisingly short space of time. | 
The first translation of tl 
A New Trans- ment was completed in I 
Heasicmy of Present commonly used versi 
the Gospels ed by a committee a year | 
the past year a new trans 
Gospels was made ‘by Prof. Sakon of Aoy 
who has already published translations of G 
Psalms. It is published in the form of « 
the Gospels with the title Yaso Den,’ ‘« The I] 
Prof. Sakon’s purpose seems to be to make a 
the student rather than for the general read 
words, such as Jahve, Messiah, Logos, Geh 
taken over without translation. The tran 
that the effects of Hebrew parallel structure 
in much of the language of the Gospels, ¢ 
is in places broken up into short lines | 
parallelism.® 
A committee is now engaged in the revisic 
lation of the New Testament, but this tran 
worthy as being the work of one man, with 
made possible through the generosity of ] 
and other business men. May it be of help 





(1618-1692) of the Society of Jesus. The present boc 
a translation made in 1878 by order of the Council of 
in order to fill up a gap in Japanese history. The rep 
by the Jiji Izon Sha, a society which makes suck 
available to the investigating public of the day. T 
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tion of the revision as were the individual translations that 
went before our authorized version ! ; 
Fundamen- | What Prof. .Kashiwai has done for the 
tals of history of Christianity, Rev. Tokumaro 
ferietionhy, inaga essays to do for the principles of 
Christianity in a large work entitled Kirisutokyo no 
Kompon Mondai,’ “The Fundamental Problems of 


Christianity.” Concerning the difficult task that he has 
80 boldly undertaken, he says in substance :-— 


“ For many years I have been outside the organized Churches 
and have with some who are like-minded established an indepen- 
lent Church. I can therefore criticize the denominations impar- 
jally from without, and speak what I believe to be true. I have 
ried to grasp the essence of Christianity, to preserve the eternal 
ind to leave aside the temporal. [ hope my views will be 
cepted by all believers, In doing this work I have consulted 
he great writers on the subject but the book is not merely a 
ranslation. 

“Society now needs to be elevated, it needs help from Chris- 
ianity, and if Christianity can do nothing the people will be 
jisappointed.” 

The writer is one who has learned through books rather 
han through other teachers. He has never ttudied abroad, 
nd the work has been accomplished in spite of many 
ifficulties. The literary style of the book is excellent and 
aere is never any doubt, so far as language is concerned, 
8 to the writer’s meaning. The work is divided into three 
dependent parts,—the Essence of Christianity, Christo- 
gy and the Idea of God. In the first part the writer 
msiders the union of God and man, saying that the 
sire for such union is the common ground of all religions, 
ie Christian doctrine being that what man can not 
2 of himself he can do through Christ. 

The second part is the heart of the book. The writer, 
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the pre-existent (ei-ei) Jesus concerning whon 
no such proof. nee rag ot 
In like manner he speaks of the resurrectio 
the problem whether the historical Jesus act 
_ the body or not is one that is insoluble, and 
time not important. What is vital is that 
through experience that the eternal Jesus | 
dwells forever in the hearts of the faithful. 
Considering the personality of Christ, he 
personality reveals the immanence of God, 
God works in Christ, As to the method of 
the writer says that it is through a transfo 
personality of Christ. In like manner the at 
Christ is represented as becoming effective thi 
forming of the personality of the believer. 
In the third part the idea of God is consid 
ordinary conclusions are reached. The fo 
typical passage from the book :— 


“Through Christian experience we know God. 
experience we are impressed directly by God’s y 
general experience we know God indirectly th 
sults of his working. The God that we know thr 
experience is holy and loving and the Father in 
God that we know through general experience is : 
has a purpose. He is the creator of heaven and 
the preserver and guide and ruler of men. 

“The God that is thus known in two ways is o1 
God that is known as the fundamental fact of tl 
but be one.” 

A Text-book Many have often desired su 
for Religious Kirisutokyo Tai-i,2 “An Outl 

Instruction tan Truth,” by Rev. Naomi ' 
says in the preface that he, being no theol 
prised to find himself writing a theological t 
book is an outcome of his effort to give instrt 
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presses his thanks to the many writers who have taught 
him, but he will not note the titles of their works lest 
it seem ostentatious to do so. 

The book contains a full table of contents, and fifty-two 
chapters systematically arranged under the following eight 
livisions :-— 

The Origin of Christianity. The Christian View of God, 
he Universe, Man, Sin, Salvation, Human Life and the 
‘uture Life. 

The writer makes clear in the beginning his belief in the 
livine nature of Jesus, and in the fact that Christianity has 
ts origin wholly in Christ. He then states ten funda- 
nental Christian truths which are elaborated in the divi- 
ions mentioned above. 

The phraseology is naturally technical, but the book is - 
n that semi-colloquial style for which Mr. Tamura is well 
nown, 

Since a general outline of Christian truth 

wr Inquirers, Will be much in demand this year of the 

Evangelistic Campaign, another book of like 

ature may be mentioned here, although it belongs to the 

view of next year. Rey K. Takemoto has written in 

usy literary style a book with the title Shinko no Susume, ° 

hich is freely rendered, “The Christian Faith.’ He has 

ritten ten chapters on the essentials, and the Christian 

jiterature Society has published it in a form available for 
ide circulation. 

We have considered works on the history 

et hen, and doctrine and Gospels of Christianity. 

We consider next a worthy book on the 

tactical application of Christian truth by Colonel Gumpei 

amamuro of the Salvation Army. Concerning the 

mesis and purpose of the book which is called Shakwai 

akuset Ron,” “On the Purification of Society.” the 





which I desire to write. It is my desire to pr 
Gospel to the simple folk, but there is a reason 
write. ‘The reason is no other than this. ‘Those 
facts concerning these problems are for the most. 
have not right feelings ; while those who have rig! 
not, in general, know the facts. It is for this 1 
problem remains unsolved.” 2 
This book insists on the abolition of the lice 
and on the regulation of geisha and the send 
women. To make the discussion perfect i 
treated besides, the problems of waitresses, — 
concubines, and the illicit sale of women, but 
bedone. These problems may be discussed sc 
In the first chapter of the book the writer sh 
in the licensed quarters are practically in a st 


They are sold into the business and the ke 


to keep them in debt, so that the assistance c 
be called in if the women try to escape. Ig 
(and in one hundred cases that were studied 
women were unable even to write) in the ha 
pulous keepers are naturally unable to take 
the law, and even when outsiders intervene, 
to overcome are very many. 1h 

In the second chapter are given the res 
amination of one hundred cases. In the © 
chapters the writer discusses in a thorough ws 
of licensing. In the fifth chapter he discuss 
of geisha, and gives statistics to show that 1 
increasing rapidly while that of licensed 
almost stationary. The conclusion reache 
geisha is often no other than a prostitute wh« 
to the stricter laws that govern the control of 

The writer quotes a saying as proverb 
sight-seeing travellers, Going to Japan witl 
geisha is like going to Kgypt without seeing 1 
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Moreover, considering the trade in Women to foreign 
countries, the writer gives statistics to show that, among 
the 300,000 Japanese in foreign lands, 22,362 were regis- 

a8 women of ill-fame, or over seyen per cent. 

The seventh and final chapter is entitled « Christianity 
and the Problem of Morals.” The writer tells of one 
member of a Women’s Reform Society who said that she 
at once determined to believe Christianity when she heard 


Right Under. ‘The subject is indeed one that we would 
standing and rather avoid, but since Colonel Yamamuro 


but commend it as widely as possible. He says that there 
is nothing in the book to render it unfit for home reading 
or for use in schools. Ages of familiarity with the evil 
ead to a pitiable lack o right feeling. As examples of the 


ommon way of looking at this matter I may give the 
ollowing facts furnished by @ correspondent :-— 


“Tt was often my most unpleasant duty to go with girls to the 
lice court in order to assist them to give notice of cessation of 
heir occupation. The chief of police once said that it passed 
omprehension to understand why I should take so much trouble 
bout ‘ippiki no shogi’ unless 
tve,—* which,’ he said, ‘ I believe in my heart you have,’ (The 


lvice to one whom I knew to be an upright man, and he said 
i ae gent Se + 
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Barrows Lectures delivered by Dr.C.R. Hend 
in 1913, the general title being “ Social Prog: 
West.”” The problems considered are thos 
soon pressing for solution in Japan, and the 
much needed here that when Dr. Henderso 
country the Christian Literature Society arr 
publication of a translation. This has been 
Motoi Kurihara and sent forth by a gene 
house with the title Shakwai Seisaku-Ron.® 

are on the following subjects : 

Foundation in economic facts and social i 
of dependents and abnormals. Policy in rel 
social elements. Public health, education a 
Improvement of the condition of wage-earner: 
for progress. 

The message is a Christian one and we 1 
it the last we shall have from this earnest w 
wellfare of others. The following words rer 
of the writer and of his book:— 


“{Y have come to tell you something of the 
lation of Christ’s spirit in works of love, kindnes 
what he is doing through men for the infant, the s 
the poor, the criminal, the toiling and ill-paid wage 
concrete message, I believe, may b2 helpful here, | 
the essential spirit which gives it all aim, ideal, wo 


pees it Not a few sermons are pub 
the Evan. days in a form more or less co 
gelistic = Christian periodicals, but th 
Movement volumes of sermons. A book 
teki Kirisutokyo,* “Dynamic Christianity,’ 
series of sermons on the Acts of the Apost 
that reminds one of Parker in “The Pec 
The volume was prepared by Rev. Tsuneteru 
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of the Osaka Congregational church, at the request of the 
Christian Literature Society for use in the National Evan- 
gelistic Movement; and since no one better than he 
knows the needs of the situation, it is significant that he 
has chosen to give such messages as these to his fellow 


believers for their inspiration in the Three Years’ Cam- 


Tt is unfortunate that the writer did not follow the 
excellent custom of many publishers of sermons in England 


the volume. 
The Spirit and Development of Primitive Christianity (Acts 
2.42), Shires (4.18), The Development of Possibility 
3.6), Martyrs and the Glory of their Death (8.1), A Strenuous 
urch (8.1), The Revolution of a Life (9.6), From Asia to 
Europe (16.9), The Courage of the Saint (13.13), The Christian 
and the Holy Spirit (19.1), Holy Power (19.8). 


There are few who venture to put prayers in written 
form in Japan, but Mr. Miyagawa has done so for some 
time in the Osaka Kodan. ‘In this volume, before every 
sermon, as in The People’s Bible, a prayer is printed. 
Neither the language of the sermon nor that of the prayer 
is probably just as it was spoken, yet the style is colloquial, 
though of an ornate nature, 

| It seems to be the happy custom of Mrs, 
Definitions — Asalko Hiraoka to celebrate the anniversaries 
ihe Person or Of her baptism which took place on Christ- 
Christ mas Day when she was 63 years of age, by 
publishing a volume of sermons by her pastor 
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Hiracka in ‘addition to which we should 





lik 

and in every succeeding volume, the preface that 
to the volume issued in 19138 on the joy and poy 
life of Christian service. | | 

There are three brief theological treatises ra 
sermons. In the first, the writer expresses, so 
can in words, what he means when he takes o 
lips the confession of Peter, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ 
of the living God.’”” 

He goes on to speak of Christ's mission to | 
and man together, and of His mission to bring n 
life of love and service. 

Sermons on We are happy to have another 
Fundamental sermons, by another leader of 

Doctrines, thought and activity, the Rev. Dr 
shin Motoda of the Sei Kokwai. It has a tit 
characteristic. Tampen Sekkyo-shu,® “A Col 
Short Sermons,”—for Dr. Motodasays in the pr 
he seldom preaches longer than half an hour, ant 
sermons as here printed contain only the more | 
portions of the sermons as delivered. It is a 
whether or not this isa good recommendation for 
in a country where the long sermon, sometimes 
by another long sermon, seems to be in favour. 4 
says in the preface :— 

“The sermons were preached with the purpose of se 


the systematic doctrines of Christianity to congregation 
of believers and unbelievers :—- 


The sermons may appear as bones without wx 
branches without blossoms, but if there be first 
or the branch the hearer can find meat and fc 
himself. 





—--— 


17 It is difficult to summarize ench Ackrnitinnea ; 
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_ The condensation of thought makes it possible to give in 
fifty sermons a general view of the Christian faith suited 
for the inquirer, or for the believer who is unable to attend 
the services of the Church. The sermons are on such 
fundamental themes as these — 

Faith, Love, What is Life, What is Death ? Who is Christ ? 
The Birth of Christ, The Resurrection of Christ, ‘The Ascension, 
The Teaching of the Kingdom of Heaven, The History of the 
Christian Church, What is Sin? 'The Forgiveness of Sin, ete. 


Spehem Spurgeon could never have written all the 
Sermons in sermons through which he still speaks week 
print by week though it is so many years since 
the golden tongue was stilled, but he could preach them 
and happily others wrote them.” 


Rev. Barclay F’. Buxton could hardly have written the 
hree volumes of addresses” that have been published, but 
1e could speak, and then it was comparatively easy for 
thers to write, He is perhaps the pioneer in the pub- 
ication of books of this kind, having already published 
thers of like nature. 

“‘ Pentecost Then and Now ” is a report of a series of 
ddresses given in the Kobe Bible School on the Ist and 
nd Chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. In the preface 
> this book the reporter says that, although he was 
idden to amend freely, he has written the words as 
ney were given, with the exception of a few tricks of 
beech, and he hopes that by so doing he will enable 
1ose friends of ‘the speaker who could not hear in person 
) obtain some of the benefits of the addresses, The lan- 
uage is unadorned, but it satisfies the one essential condi- 
on laid down by Confucius,—that it convey thought. In 
le spoken sermon this is supplemented by all the subtle 
ywers of the personality, but in the silent paces. for those 
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who have not been in touch with that pers 


thing more is perhaps needed. ; | 
At a meeting for spiritual revival — hel 
addresses were given, and these, reported in t 
are published under the title « piritual 1 
the Book of Ruth.” — Still a third volume by 
evangelist with the title, “ Essentials for Revi 
of reports of addresses given on various occas 

D Sabiice or In addition to completing hi 

Sermon. —_ Christianity, Prof. Kashiwaj {c 
Easnys make a collection of his writin, 
volume of sermon-essays, called Kirisuto 
“Christ and Homan Life.” The very sug 
are in themselves a provocation to perusal of 
and they indicate well the nature of the conte 

The Map of Life as shown by Jesus. The Valu 

in Religious Experience. Let us Live with Jesus 
to Draw Near the Cross, The Preiude to Eternit 
Sorrow. The Christ that is not ever with Us, 'f 
Overcomes Unrest. The Background of the Bloc 

Jovenant. The Chance to Know Jesus. Morality 
Life and Death of Christ, A Spiritual Bond. 
Human Life and the Philosophy of History. Relig 
“Condition of the Nation. Sickness, The Religio 
John’s Gospel. The Secret of Personal Influen 
Herbert and the Life of the Country Minister, 
biography (10 essays), etc, 

In the ver beginning of the book Prof. Kas 
that Christ is our Saviour and the life of our | 
sign of good things that such subjects are disc 
such a point of view. The substance and sty 
Sermon-essays is such that they would be most 
to ministers living in quiet country places, 1 


erbert, from whose life Prof. Kashiwai drey 
be ee RRS cree ee i PP 
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- wor Every year there ate published man 
ime Day nual Yolliines of eataya'in which the questions of 
the Christin the day are discussed in a variety of ways, 
Point 06 WP and it has always seemed to be desirable that 
the Christian point of view should be set forth in this form. 
In 1913 there was established the Bummei Hyoron, or 
“ Review of Civilization "’ for the purpose of bringing the 
Christian point of view before the reading public. From 
this magazine may be expected collections of articles in 
book form. In the meantime we have a collection of 
vigorous well-written essays by Dr. Takagi, President of 
the Aoyama Gakwin of the Methodist Church, The book 
is entitled Seikwatsu toShukyo,™ “Tife and Religion,” and 
it contains articles on, The Woman Question and Reli- 
gion, Religion and the Need of Life, The Nation and 
Religion, Suicide from the Stand point of Religion, Educa- 
tion and Religion, and also extracts from sermons and ad- 
dresses. In the first chapter, which is introductory, the 
author writes on the Foundation of Actual Life, and lays 
at the same time the basis for his own work, saying :— 


“ Every action has its origin in thought and we may say that 
there is a philosophical foundation for all that we do. Religion 
is life, religion is action, so if we wish to promote the cause of 
religion we must base it upon a sound philosophy.” 


The second chapter is perhaps the most 

meen characteristic part of the work. It is sum- 
marized somewhat fully, yet inadequately, 

below to show what is said to the modern man in J apan :— 


“Some say that the interest in religion is dying. Is this true, 
or is it that the meaning of the word religion has changed? Life 
$ an essential, if not the sole, element of religion, and when the 
deal of life alters, then also does the meaning of the word religion 
than 
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life, which may be classified as naturalistic, soci 
dividualistic, and that every one of these is 0 
traditional view of religion: The older men, 1 
society, are amazed, and some oppose themselve; 
less current, but their labour is in vain, their o 
anachronistic.” 


The writer then discusses from the st 
psychology and philosophy the relation of Cl 
the ego, and concludes that in Christ we see 
of personality, the goal that is the proper aim | 

In striking contrast with the above-mentio 
is another collection called Shukyo to Gensei, 
and this Present World.” It consists of a& se 
the writings and lectures of Mr. Kanzo U 
various subjects roughly classified under the ; 
Religion, This World, and Against War. ' 
Says that there is one unifying idea running | 
and that idea is suggested in the preface ir 
says -— : 

“ Religion is not a thing of this world but of that, 
of the flesh but of the Spirit, not a thing of man 
But religion which owes nothing to the world and. 
of it, is yet not a thing that has no relation with 


Religion does not stand because of this world, bu 
cannot stand without religion,” 


Mr. Uchimura speaks in this volume on | 
toward the Churches and missionaries, and a 
uses great plainness of Speech. He says, for ex; 
_ “A gospel Christianity independent of foreign mi 
my ideal. In order to attain to this I left a mission: 
To attain this ideal is of course exceedingly difficu 
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strength in the preaching of the Word. - My best friends are 
among foreigners to whom I owe very much, and my independent 
views by no means have their origin in any dislike of foreigners, 

“ But because Christianity is universal it must be independent. 
If it be Eneieh or American then ought we to depend upon the 
English or the Americans. But because it is a universal,—and so 
t Japanese,—religion it ought to be independent of the aid of 
oreigners.” | 


Besides the above mentioned volume of essays Mr. 
Jchimura has also published a volume, the third of the 
ind,—consisting of extracts from his magazine Seisho no 
fenkyu,* “ Biblical Study.” Tt has a title like those of its 
redecessors,— Kwanso Junen, “ Feelings during Ten 
ears.” The selections are not arranged systematically 
s in the other volumes, but there is the same preaching of 
hrist in a striking original way. This book contains a 
ction entitled “ Feelings concerning the Churches” in 
hich the writer states his well-known no church (mu- 
yokwat) views mentioned in the extract above. Yet as 
e read the section entitled « My Lord Jesus Christ ” we 


el that we are in the presence of one of the great evan- 
lizing forces of the nation. 


ai edddure In a volume entitled Katet to Shuyo,” 
bought in = “The Family and Culture,” Rev. Ryo Ebi- 
stern Garb rawa has collected essays written for 
rious papers and magazines, and also some short 
ries. In the @ssays, family life is considered in relation 
culture, educution, worship, the Bible, sacred song, so- 
I intercourse and temperance. There are also essays on 
> Fatherhood and Motherhood of God, the Family of 
d, the Upward Look, the Influence of Woman, etc. 
These essays are good examples of the way in which 
m of the a 


ay put the results of their reading and re- 
‘tion before the public thranah eh SE ea 
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who read and cannot find satisfying equival 
English words.” ihe , 

For example, iu writing on “The Famil 
Song,” Mr. Ebizawa says :— , 

“ What a family needs is harmony® and purifie: 
of how lack of peace in the family and disorder w 
soul of man. 

Miss Havergal once stayed for five days in a. 
and prayed without ceasing for their salvation. O1 
of her stay she was so joyful that she could not : 
passing the time with sacred song there came to he 
the hymn “ Take my life and let it be,” and s 
me writing hymns is praying. ‘The same religiou 
expressed by the famous hymn writer Toplady, wh 
prayer is changed to sacred song.” Scriven when 
he wrote the hymn “ What a friend we have ind 
“The Lord and I wrote it together.” 


A book giving the Japanese 
Bexlecmunk alone is entitled Shinko to Jik 
: and Experience.” In _ this 
Kanji Kioka, who finds time outside his da: 
bank for much personal work, has given re 
he has come across in the course of doin 
Were these translated into English they woul 
return for similar records from the West } 
fuel for the fire of faith. , 


A Survey of A direct way of giving to. 


Human treasures of the West is that 
Munowledge Dr, Sidney L. Gulick. A b 





_ 27 A former pupil said to me, “ What is the use of rea 
in Japanese? The material is probably all taken fron 
languages.” That may be, but what is taken and how is 
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itle Kwagaku Gairon ™ Discussions in Science,” might 
lave been missed in a review of religious literature it 
ot been by this writer whose motto of late seems to be, 
ot a year without a book. This book is a report of 
sctures deli 


‘anding his imperfect language and putting it into good 
apanese. The result is certainly language easy to read. 


“ This is an age of specialists, and consequently teachers, reli- 
ous and general, hewspaper writers, and those in public life are 
at to be ignorant of science. The purpose of the lectures is to 
ve a view of modern intellectual life as a whole, and a general 
1owledge of the object and limitations of science,” 


In the concluding chapter he Says :— 


“The palace of civilization is one that has been built by innu- 
erable human beings in long ages and it is not for the learned 
ne. ‘In it the common people should dwell and delight in its 
asures. If they havea general idea of science they will under- 
ind their duties as human beings, and will thus add to their 
n welfare together with that of the civilization bequeathed to 
2m by their ancestors. To develop the world and to add to its 


ppiness is our etern:l object.” 


The heart of the work is the matter of the classification 
the sciences, and the showing of how all science leads up 
the science of sciences,—the knowledge of God. The 
sed question of how to classify knowledge is considered 
m the time of Aristotle down to the present. Prof. 
isujiro Inoue of the Tokyo Imperial University com- 
nds the work, but says that he himself favours the 
clusions of Bunt, whose work the indefatigable author 


uld have considered had he not been suddenly obliged 
Dit hiniine ihe Mo UU 








There are lectures on the following topics 

Seience; Philosophy; Analysis of the Scie 
Theology; Conflict between, and Reconciliati 
Philosophy and Religion ; The Idea of Beauty 
of Beauty; Morality and Ethics; The Inter- 
Sciences ; Reflections and Conclusions. 


Reference to the Section on 
Commentaries in the “ Catalogue of Christiar 
may cause surprise on accoun 
ing so many commentaries, especially oi 
according to St. Matthew and the Epistle t 
On the Old Testament however there are 
few works. 

A “Commentary and Notes on the Books 
has been prepared by the Rey. K. Ochiai, 
kwai Shingakuin (Theological College). He 
the standard works, and has given what he ¢ 
adapted to the needs of his readers. A 
introduction to the books is followed by no’ 
points of special difficulty in the text after { 
critical commentaries, but without requiring a 
of the original language. Such a book is mc 
work than merely a translation. . 

There is need of a series of such comment 
clearly the meaning of what is actually written 
co-operation of the writers that are available 
be impossible to gradually cover the field. 

In the book called Sei Au 

‘Kareanens shite Kirisutokyo Shinja to - 
‘ How St. Augustine Became 

Rev. R. Onomura, of the Nihon Kirisuto } 

in his own way such parts of the story as he 
use in the evangelization of his own people. 

eight short chapters the escantial weiss... 
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_ Books of this kind may be called adaptations rather than 
ranslations, and more are needed as Introductions to the 
reasures in larger books, 
adny ‘The Keiseisha is publishing a series of 
Schoot _ lessons for the Sunday School* in elementary 
: and middle grades, up to three years for 
uch, and two volumes for each half year. The lessons are 
om both the Old and New Testaments, and the treat- 
lent varies with the writer. In the first volume of the 
ementary series, the lessons are on God and His protect- 
§ care. Mr. Kawanaka writes out in full the talk 
r the teacher to give to the class and a short prayer to 
» taught the children. 
Other volumes have been prepared by Rev. R, Ebizawa, 
id Mr. Naoshi Kato. 
With regard to the talks it may be said that they seem 
aim at interesting the children ‘rather than instructing 
em, but the nature of these talks has been decided upon 
er much experience in teaching. In any case, through 
2 use Of such text-books cumulative teaching based on 


ipture is made possible, and rambling talks become 
xcusable, ° 


ersonal 4 Mr. tan yeaa ee, a of i 

umamoto Band an a leading par 
preerieene in the Congregational Churches until boas 
2, At that time he went back, and many, when they 
rd of his recent conversion, hoped that he would write 
is experience in a way that would be helpfal to the many 
9 walk no more with their Lord. Such a book will 
we trust, be written. In the book called Kyuseigun 
2,” * A View of the Salvation Army” he speaks but 
fly of this matter saying in part :— 





Keiseisha, pp. 120, about, Paper, 20-30 een ner volime 








“T am one of the oldest among the believers 
Some forty years have passed since I began th 
but in that interval on account of theological d 
altogether out of the religious world and wander 
at large. But thanks in the highest be to Gor 
mighty hand has of late led me back to my fi 
being so, I had an intense longing for the salvation 
and desired to offer the remainder of my life to ¢ 
in this work, but what to do I knew not at all. 

said toa friend, ‘I am just in the condition of Pau. 
Damascus. What shall I do? Whither shall 
way to go is altogether unknown.’ On that m 
answer ‘What? Ananias is on the point of con 
open your eyes.’ And indeed, just as he said, Gx 
Ananias called the Salvation Army, did open my 


Then he goes on to tell in like intimate 
views about the Salvation Army. The bo 


his own report of the talk that he made whe 
joined the Army. It would be well, if in fu 
criticisms of the Churches and their ministers 
No less than Prof. James 
“Cultare - .jUSt ‘Written’-en benim Chris! 
logy, which is destined for trans 
land where psychology is so much in favour, 
many books on Christian ethics, but non 
translated, unless we take the ground that | 
Christian,—and we need a book on the subject 
ese intimately acquainted with the needs and 
fellow countrymen. A book with the title | 
Shuyo Ippan,” “ A General View of Christian | 
Rev. Bunji Tsuyumnu, pastor of the Congregati 
of Imabari, arouses expectations which are not 
examination of the book. 
The author touches on fundamental subjects 
cussion of effectiy means of culture, of which 
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ot make it clear here, or elsewhere, that Christian culture 
possible only when Christ dwells in the heart by faith. 
he Chotee o¢ Turning from works which may be called 
Books for iginal to translations we find not a few. 
rransiation at books are chosen for translation and 
cepted by publishers as being likely either to supply a 
mand or to create one? The question is an interestin 
1¢, and it is suggested by the fact that a secular publish- 
g house puts outa tranflation of a work by Prof. Karl 
arti of the University of Berne on “'The Religion of the 
id Testament.” The translation entitled Kyuyaku Sei- 
o Shukyo® was made from an English volume in the 
own Theological Library by Rev. Kiyoshi Maejima of 
© Sei Kokwai. If conversations with pastors as to what 
w books have been of interest can be taken as straws 
owing the direction of the wind, then this book is one of 
2 most popular of those appearing in the past year. An 
roduction is written by Rev. Judo Imai, of the Sei 
kwai Theological College, in which he says :— 


‘or the general reader a preface is written by Mr. 
ichi Kato,” a student of the science of religion, a signi- — 
nt extract from which is the following : 


The_ religion of the New Testament cannot be properly 
arstood (seito ni rikwai suru) apart from that of the Old 


'Macguwa Bunei-kaku, pp. 461, cloth, ¥1.20. 


It should be stated that Mr. Kato writes from the standpoint of 
he eyes of whose heart have not hean n.1:..e 











perly unders 
knowledge of the results of modern scientific inye: 
are being added to day by day.” . : 

The position of the original writer is in 
following passage : 

“The results of modern scientific study of the 
establish two things: (1) that the Old Testam 
origin of the religion, but only a literary record tl 
that the Old Testament is not in fs origin differ 
ancient literary records,” 

Modern A new feature in the publis 

Currents of the appearance of a series of be 

Phonghe — general title Gendai Shich: 
Currents of Thought.” The series is sent fort! 
called the Kirisuto-kyo Doshikwai. The ge 
states that in order to promote the free in 
Christianity, the Doshikwai has hitherto held 
Tokyo and summer assemblies, but that, since 
of such efforts is limited in time and place, th 
decided to publish this series of books. 

The first volumes of series is naturally on E 
it is dedicated in English to “Rev. Clay Ma 
Promoter of liberalism in Japan.” The bool 
Ryo Minami, and it contains a general account 
philosophy. Being an original presentation of 
understanding of Eucken’s message, the book. 
to comprehend than the translations of Eucker 
no less than nine of which have been publishec 

The second volume of the series by Rev. S. 
translation of Eucken’s book in English, « 
Modern Thought,” and of his lecture ‘“ Back t 
In a prefatory letter written by Eucken in Ju 
says that he expects to see the translator in ¢ 
great preparations had been made for hia cam: 


Testament, and this cannot be ‘proper 





and for this reason his medicine is needed in Japan to-day as it is 
in the West. At the same time his work is rather of a negative 
nature, He is fighting against foes and is preparing the way for 
others to advance, He has reached only the threshold of religion, 
and in seeking to establish the truth of religion by philosophical 
processes he is attempting the impossible,” 


The third volume of the series is entitled 
oe Soe Kokai to Shin Geijutsu, “The Re- 

newing of Life and the New Art,” The 
00k is by Mr. T. Naito who says in the preface that 
vhether there be a deity (ami) or not he does not know, 
ut that as for himself he wants to make a new present 
atarashiki genzai), for life after death may be nought but 
omance. The following criticism of his work, by a 
apanese well acquainted with the tendencies of the age, is 
f interest because the frame of mind revealed in the work 
} common at the present time :— 


“The tendency revealed in this work is one common among 
ung men at the present time, They long after the so-called 
jitsu seikwatsu, or complete life, but they have no definite idea 
}to what this complete life is, As the author of this book states, 
e development of the so-called ‘ suppadaka no seimei,’ or ‘naked 
e,’ is desired, and the realisation of the continuously renewing 
esent. But the question is how to attain all this. ‘The author 
bking within alone finds himself at a loss, an‘ though conscious 
at he is standing at the crossways, knows not whither to turn, 
verything is vague, uncertain, and unformed. For him there 
a spiritual chaos, He has come to know that mere force is 
in, that mere ideals are lifeless, and to feel an urging to go 
‘ward. ‘To retreat seems to. be cowardly, but to go forward 
ty be only to repeat his former failures, And yet there is no 
ce of serious moral sentiment, no thought of regret nor re- 
ntance, least of all any sense of sin. The author thinks that he 
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The fourth volume of the series, called 
Shukyo, “ Science and Religion,” is based up 
Prof. Emile Boutroux with the same title, 
chapters on Comte, Spencer, Haeckel, Ritsch 

The volumes of the series have appeared 
the fifth one, the last for the year, is Gendai 
“Men of Thought of Modern Times,” a 
biographical sketches by Mr. Takeji Komats 
Secretary. 

He says. that the age is so great that v 
realize its greatness. The great need of th 
men, and the purpose of the book is to ca 
“ Heaven has no mouth,” he says, “and ea 
through men.” 

The writer divides the book into three pa 
Thought as (1) Scientists, (2) Men of Let 
Philosophers,—and gives biographical sketche 
koff and Ostevald.; Maeterlinck and Shaw; 
and Bergson. 

a In the matter of the truth 
Thought and garies of modern thought, 
Modern Error safer, saner or more able gi 
late Professor Borden P.. Bowne. Happily ; 
of his have provided a fund for the transl 
works into Japanese, and the publicatior has 
taken by the Christian Literature Society. T 
have already appeared, the last one being 
Chishiki Genri,“ “Theory of Thought and - 
by Prof. G. Sogi of the Kwanset Gakuin. 
is a book that makes for right thinking, an 
a work for specialists, it is lightened by 
charm of style and gift of humour. The Pp 


work alone might give pause to many wh 
vet as they onoht th naw. Af enn ne 
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~ “Apart from deeper speculative questions I have emphasized two 
shen the Mate 2 of which is of great enum, if not ab- 
solutely necessary, for our intellectual salvation. ‘The first point 
is the volitional and practical nature of belief... Persons entering 
upon the life of reflection without insight into this fact are sure 
to lose themselves in theoretical impotence or in practical im- 
dence. The impotence manifests itself in a paralysing inability 
= believe, owing to the fancy that theoretical ‘demonstration 
must precede belief. The impudence shows itself in ruling out 
with an airy levity the practical principles by which men and 

nations live, because they admit of no formal proof.” 
A book of a more general nature and one 

‘Authectts that throws light on the problems mention- 

ed above is “ Prolegomena to Systematic 
Theology. A Study of Authority,” by Prof. E. 0. Davies 
of the Theological College, Bala. The first four lectures 
contain a discussion of religion in general, and then we 
come to a consideration of the sources of authority of the 
Christian religion at the beginning of which the author 
says -— , 

Tn the preceding discussions we came to the conclusion that 
a belief in God is forced upon us by the very constitution of the 
universe and ourselves. . . . We are on the threshold of 
Systematic Theology, and therefore we must ask what use shall 
we be justified in making of beliefs recorded in the Bible.” 

He goes on to consider the moderating influences of 
natural science, historical criticism and archaeology on the 
extremely positive view of Biblical authority. He then 
states broadly the extremely negative view. After a 
engthy criticism of this view, he comes to the following 
onclusion :— 

“We hold that Christ revealed to the world unerringly the 
nind and will of God. We readily admit that there is a great 


lifference between ‘the traditional view’ of the Bible and the 
ritical view. Ry EE Ee Seas ae i ee eee 





Iwaki, the combination ensuring faithfulness tc 
It would be well in a second edition to give | 
tion speaking of the conditions and probler 
and indicating in a general way what light th 
to throw on the matter. 

It is of interest to note the work of a new 
plying Christian literature for Japan, one old 
of circulating good books—the Society for 
Christian Knowledge. This society works ir 
with the Church Publishing Society,- which hs 
three books in the past year under its auspices. 


The Doctrine |The Church Publishing Socie 
of Holy Com- wing the series entitled ‘ Churc 
munion cal Library,” ten volumes of 
published by the Fukosha. The eleventh » 
translation of “ The Body of Christ ” by Bisho 
the title Setzan Ron® (On the Holy Commu 
translator, Rev. Y. Inagaki, of the Sei Kok 
says that he cotisiders this title better suite 
~ Japan. Mr. Inagaki, in the preface, speak 
portance of the Holy Communion, and says iti 
rejoicing that it is celebrated every Lord’s Day 
on Holy Days not only in the larger Chur 
some small ones. He regrets however tha: 
some who neglect the frequent celebration < 
Communion. L’Abré Raguet,has written o 
subject a volume to which he gives the titl 
Hisekt (Fis BR),* “The Mystery of the Holy I 


He gives the following brief preface alone :— 


“John the Baptist said to the people of his 
standeth one among you whom ye know not.’ Ma 
the same concerning the mystery of Christ’s presence 
Body ' How happy he who partakes, knowing the » 
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wa Kirisuto,® is a translation, by Rev. K. 
e, of “ Christianity is Christ,” the original 
being by Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 

Bishop Hamilton writes a preface in which he empha- 
sizes the fact that Christianity is neither merely the teach- 
ing nor the works of Christ, but Christ Himself. He calls 
attention to the scholarly attainments and Christian char- 
acter of the author, and to his relations with many now in 
Japan. There are fourteen chapters on such subjects as 
Christ’s character, teaching, claim, death, resurrection, 
influence, etc., and the title of the book indicates well the 
nature of the contents. 

Mr, Yoshida in simple literary style has prepared a 
book suited to the needs not only of the minister but of 
the ordinary reader as well. 


Mr. 8. D. Gordon, the author of the 

Quiet Talks series of “Quiet Talks” was in J apan two 

years ago, and talked his way into the 

hearts of many, preaching the Gospel in much assurance. 

This so moved the hearts of ministers gathered together in 

conference in Kyushu, that one who heard the message 

usked Dr. Yugoro Chiba of the Baptist Theological 

Seminary to put it into such a form that it could be 
lelivered to ministers throughout the land. 

Dr. Chiba has made therefore a translation of “ Quiet 
Palks to World Winners,” with the title Hito wo Michibikeu 
Tito® (Men Who Lead Men). In making the translation 
1¢ has taken the general meaning and caught the spirit of 
he paragraphs and has then spoken in forcible Japanese, 
ust as a good int»rpreter does in setting forth a sermon to 
n audience, 

The message given through Mr. Gordon is indicated in 
he following passage :— 
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That is true, but it is as true that only througt 
aa power of men can He use His winning power fully. 
aa It is a message in the carrying of which t 
a throughout the land, the Christian Literature 8 
oe the co-operation of all men who would lead m« 
3 Another of the “ Quiet Talks,” that on «| 
a been translated by Rev. Zenichi Hidaka, of 
Kirisuto Kyokwai, Kyoto, with the title 


Fe y | Mitsuru Seikwatsu (The Power-filled Life). 
rae Mr. Hidaka has chosen to translate in tt 
“a way sentence by sentence,—a difficult task in 
og a. book full of idioms of speech that have 


in surroundings so alien to J apan. He hai 
the intimate colloquial style of the original, shoy 
man can talk plainly on the deepest and highe 
The translation would-hardly, however, be a J a 
did it not contain many words that belong to 
language rather than to common speech, and 
it an imperfect rendering of the original. 


A Life or Dean Hodges must have tol 
Christ for the of Christ to his own children in. 
Boaes language written out in his 
“When the King Came.” Mr. §. Ojima has 
spirit of the original and has made a book the 
the young—and ‘others too if they will read i 
how to know without arguing. This book, wit 
Tsuzoku Yaso Ichidaiki*® (A Life of Jesus in 
Speech), is a good one to give to young people 
to commend to teachers of the young as a 
dogmatic teaching in the good sense of { 
p Teachers are apt to think that because they 1 


like to argue, that children also like to be argued 
need to be trained in arguing. “Cae 
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man and Elizabeth Fry.” Selections have been made 
adapted to the needs of those of this age and land, and 
readable translations have been produced. 

In a preface to the former work Dr. Nitobe gives a 
reason for the putting forth of such books. He says in 
substance :— 


“John Woolman may be called an incarnation of Christianity. 
When we read his life we see clearly how Christianity has power 
to work upon the heart of man. Those who have lost hope in 


worldly a lvantage accomplished so great a work. 

“*The style is the man,’ so writers are accustomed to say, and 
Woolman’s style is a reflection of his serene simple self. This 
ranslation is a faithful One, so fur as words go, but no one can 


nake a perfect translation, so I hope that the reading of the 
ranslation will but send one to the original,” 


As we read such words we wish that the preface could 
0 on and on, even to the exclusion of the book, drawing 
rom the life of the man lessons for the men of this age 
yhose needs and lacks and temptations and trials are so 
itimately known to the writer. But, alas, writers are 
w and translators many. 

The following work is an example of the 

apa aga way in which an able translator, or rather 

adapter, can make free use of the material 

rovided him, and the knowledge that he himself possesses 
the needs, 

The lectures on Bernard of Clairvaux by Dr. R. S. 
orrs make up a large book, containing much that does 
i specially appeal to Japanese readers ; but by selecting 
id adapting, Mr. Kinnosuke Ikeda has prepared for the 
istian Literature Society a very readable book entitled 
ne ONE Nam Jada weet ee 
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Fle was one of the saintliest and most heroic 
canvas of European history... It would be well if al 
religion would carefully reflect on such examples...” 
rebound of mind, both in teachers and hearers, f 
ditions of dumb ignorance in which the chaos 0 
centuries had largely left’ men.” 

The translator in his preface says :— 


“The character and faith of St. Bernard are the 
perty of all ages. The Japan which can appre 
Shinran and Nichiren can also appreciate St, Ber 
ing great hopes with regard to the spiritual con 
fellow countrymen I venture to introduce this book t 


A New Every scribe instructed unto t 
Collection of of heaven bringeth forth out of 

aymans things new and old, and the m 
structed the more he brings forth of what m; 
new. In the Japanese hymnals we have a f 
hymns, and in the collection now sent forth by 
tion Army more are found. Of the 220 hymns 
called Kyuseit Seika-shu," «A Collection of Sa 
of Salvation,” fifty are selected from among tl 
uniform hymns contained in the two other } 
common use. ‘Translations have been made a 
other hymns, and there are forty original compo 
may be said, that in generalthe languageismores 
that in the older translations, Having the need; 
educated and the young in mind the writers hav 
ally merely put prose in metrical form, as for e: 
giving instruction as to duty, good behaviour, th 
mandments, the books of the Bible, etc. These: 
others, are set to the well-known tunes of Kish 
Shoka, Kazoeuta, etc. There are besides 20( 


containing only a few lines each, of which 
original. 
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native hymno y, and ‘it would be well if Christians were 
A Bookor —_ A book of the nature of « The Imitation 


‘<< s 


n for Fleeting Men.” For each month there are read- 
Hgs On various phases of the general subject of the Cross ; 
ind for each day there is given a verse of Scripture, or a 
assage from an ancient writer, with a brief comment 
hereon. The translator is L’Abbé Cettour of Yamaguchi, 
vho writes in semi-colloquial style and in language that is 
ot difficult. 

Another book suited for all Christians is issued by the 
ublishing department of the Greek Catholic Church with 
1e title of « Catacombs,” in which Mr. R. Ban has told 


| an interesting way the story of the heroes of the faith in 
1e catacombs, 


A Stnay “The Shadow and the Substance” by 
vote Ola = Sir Arthur Blackwood has been translated 
fmament- by Rev. I. Shirai with the title Sukui no 
hyo to Joju (RAE MH) The writer takes as his 
ting point the Lith and 12th chapters of Exodus; 
explains the connection between the shadow of 
vation in the old dispensation and the substance in the 
sent, 
The translation is in colloquial style but many uncom- 
mn words have to be used if all the unfamiliar ideas in 
original are represented. | 


Rev. Andrew Murray’s books are comparatively easy 
ranslate, and a third edition has appeared of Shin Sei- 


a 
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mei,* a translation of “The New Life” n 
Jukichi Ito in 1897. It is in literary style, a 
the side of being too literal a translation. 

Pies At 

Trnets  DHokyo Kenkyu no Shiori® « 
andy of Catholic Teaching ” is 
lished by St. Joseph’s Press, Osaka. 

The first of the series is on God; the secon 
Jinset no Mokuteki wo Toguru Michi, “ Ht 
the End of Life”; and the third, Tenshu I 
to Meishin, “ Roman Catholic Teaching, 
Superstition.” All are by L’Abbé Bousquet o 
the subjects are treated clearly in colloquial sty 

St. Joseph’s Press also publishes a numbe 
for children, such as for example, Chiisak 
“St. Thérése de |’Enfant-Jésus,”’ an illustrate: 
Teresa, 

Of larger books, in addition to Uki-hito no 
we note only Seibo Maria, “The Holy Moth 

The Wafutsu Kyokwai continues to publis 
tracts for the educated, L’Abbé Drouart de 
the principal writer. His tract entitled Zen-< 
and Evil,” is of a general nature. Anothe 
Tenshukyo no Ganko,® “The Stubbornness 
Doctrine.” These tracts are worthy of stuc 
matter and for their style. 

While speaking of tracts, we note that th 
(Salvation) Tracts” by Colonel Yamamuro I 
sixteen, and that the Tract Society has issued { 
ones by Mr. T. Mitaniand Mr. §. Suzuka. Al 
in the popular eight page folding leaflet form, i: 
Christian Literature Society also has begun 





———- 


5 5 Japan Book and Tract Society. pp. 393. hoarde 





year. Since they "y are sold at the price of one yen a 
thousand they can be very widely circulated. 

The Oriental Missi Society begins a “Village Evan- 
Zelization Series ” consisting of neatly bound little volumes 


ontaining excellent material, Some say that the bvoklet 
S kept while the leaflet is soon cast aside. 


readers from a book, by Prof. Stanley Hall, called 
Youth, its Education, Regimen and Hygiene.” In an 
troduction to the translation, President Harada of the 
loshisha congratulates students of Psychology on obtain- 
6 access to the results of Prof. Hall’s extended investiga- 
ons without having to overcome the difticulties of reading 
e original work. The reader of such a translation has 
deed much of his work done for him, 


What books in Japanese shall we com- 
oa mend to the young, or put in reading rooms 
for them ? Certainly not only books that 
uke what we call the direct appeal. The wind bloweth 
iither it listeth and it blows often in ways that seem to 
devious, 
We may mention a few books into the making of which 
ristians have put very much labour, in the faith that by 
doing they have their part in the building up of the 
ngdom. 
English In the preface to Heimin Shijin,™ “Poets 


unzcer of the People,” Mr. Kanzo Uchimura first 
: RS i ae ae Pe aE palates 4g ibe 
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God is not recognized, Christ is denied, and th 
temned. From a people which laughs at the f 
ought to appear no poet singing of eternal life a1 
endless glory...That great poets may come forth 
in order that we may have them, as a preparing 
preach the Gospel of the Kingdom.” 


To the book that follows, Mr. Uchimura ec 
essay on Walt Whitman. Mr. Kenzo Azegs 
says on Tennyson, Lowell, Whittier, Wor 
Bryant, and gives translations of several of 
One often wonders what it is in the pleasant 
lish literature that appeals to the Japanese | 
this book a partial answer can be found. 


Hardly less than poetry mt 
"Of Caclnin of Carlyle strike terror to the 
rlyle “ 
translator, but in a volume en 
well,” Mr, Azegami has attempted to give a 
Carlyle’s “ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Spe 
says that it is impossible to translate the whol 
for word, and indeed it would be undesirable | 
most books there is more or less that will be 
only in the original, and by people in the en 
those for whom the author wrote. The skill 
lator should be employed in this direction, anc 
familiar with both the original and the trar 
that in this case the abridgement is itself 
genius.” The praise may be too high, but to 
select well is no easy task. 


abet A labour of love is Shin Ky 
of Dante J égoku, a, translation of Dante’ 
Hell” by Mr. Heizaburo Yam 

has given himself wholly to the study of Dant 


_the original. He has produced a translation y 
b¥ 8 GOmnetent critin o:i-tus Cate ee 
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translations of the Italian poet’s works will rank together 
with Prof. Tsubouchi’s translations of Shakespeare, 

A book entitled Fujin no Tenkei,* 

sabe _ ** Models for Women,” is a translation, by 

Mr. Seita Hayashi, of « The Romance of 

Woman’s Intiuence,” by Alice Corkran. The book is 

ntroduced by Mr. J. Naruse, president of the Woman’s 

University, who regrets that books for the culture of 


he following subjects :— 


The Mother of Augustine, The Wife of Gla Istone, the Mother 
f the Salvation Army, The Sister of Wordsworth, The Sister of 
lerschel, The Daughter of Renan, ete, 

The book is written in an easy readable style, and kana 
adings are given throughout. It is one of those books 
lited for home reading which are so much needed at the 
‘esent time when harmful magazines abound. 


A second edition has been published of 
ae the translation of Helen Keller’s “The 


stch of her life, which is, however, too short in pro- 
rtion. 

[t would be a source of Inspiration to teachers to have 
other volume containing an account of the patient 
ication of Helen Keller without which she would indeed 
ve been a mute inglorious Milton. Extracts might also 
given from her wonderful letters, 


it is getting easier to find books suitable for use in 


ools for girls, and we may mention in this connection 
appearance of the 6th edition at jo 1 Oe ihe ee ee Se ” 
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talks on the Book of Ruth by Mr. Kanzo 1 
ginally given in the family circle study of th 
A thorough going scientist 
nows everything about some 
is a common mistake to suppo: 
one who knows something about everything, 
religion included. In Japan, as elsewhere, it 
that scientists no longer believe in Christian 
Christianity is therefore not worthy of belief, 

To refute the latter error, Mr. A. H. Tabr 
a book called “ Religious Beliefs of Scien 
Christian Literature Society was asked to pu 
lation for use among students in particular, ai 
has been well done by Mr. 8. Ojima. It is: 
to supply material for the speaker than one f 
reading, ? 

In closing this inadequate review we must 
the names of a few books :— 

The Oriental Missionary Society publishes 
Chikara, “ Purity and Power..” The Keisei: 
“Walk Talks” by Rev. G. A. Clark, a dialo, 
a professor and a student designed to show th 
ness of Christian belief. The text consists of ] 
and Japanese. 

The Keiseisha has published for Dr. ji 
“ First Reader for the Home Study of Japane 
tion of extracts from J apanese-books. 

The Kyobunkwan has published a book, - 
which belongs properly to next year’s revis 
same author and Rey. J. I. J ones, called Ro/ 
“Six Thousand Characters,” a book that will 
use in the readimg of books. 


Dr. Peeke also has prepared a second edition 
heele’a Ol Caw Ack. 2a eee as s t a 2 





Scientists and k 
Religion 







“ Waand Ga,” by Dr. Wm. Imbrie, is a discussion of 
the proper use of two perplexing particles in the J. apanese 


lan - _(Kyobunkwan). 
y Pa English bool published in this country are the 


following :— 

“ Edward Bickersteth, Missionary Bishop in Japan” 
has been compiled by Mrs. Bickersteth, preparatory to a 
ife of Bickersteth in’ J apanese. (Kyobunkwan). 

Prof. F. A. Lombard of Doshisha University has writ- 
en an authoritative work on “ Pre-Meiji Education in 
Japan” (Kyobunkwan). 

In “Church Unity in Japan” Dr. Wm. Imbrie has 
siven a history of the movements toward unity with which 
e has been intimately connected. (Kyobunkwan). 


“Introducing Men to Christ” (Christian Literature 
society). 


As the writer sees the books reviewed 

Conclusion scattered about he realizes how great a priv- 
ilege it has been to see all these works, 

fhich even in Tokyo cannot be seen all together 
1 anyone shop. The ministers who read the Christian 


re very brief. The laity, in general, do not even know 
iat the books exist. On the part of the majority there is 


Would it not be possible to have collections of the new 
oks that are commendable in missionary homes through- 
t the country? The Christian Literature Society de- 
nds upon the missionary to be its book agent, to talk 
out books, to commend some, to criticize others, to lend 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 











ae ‘CHAPTER I 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


By A, K. Retscuaurr 


Christian education during the past year has made 
ubstantial progress. While no one institution has made 
ny phenomenal gain, still the work as a whole ig stronger 
-day than it has ever been, Practically all the schools 
port a larger enrollment, an improvement in equipment 
id teaching staff, and &@ quickening of the Spiritual life of 


Kyushu Gakuin, Kumamoto, which re- 

renee. ported improvement in plant. last year, 

reports a large increase in enrollment, 

inging up the total to 400 ; and this in spite of the fact 

ut the tuition fee was raised above that of the local public 
ools. 


Chinsei Gakuin, Nagasaki, reports a new athletic field 
laraise in tuition. Tozan Gakuin enjoyed a substantial 
rease in its appropriations from the Home Board, has 
a new building, and made eXtensive repairs on 
unds and buildings. The enrollment has reached the 
ool’s limit of 800, and the teaching staff has been 
gthened. 
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ment of 20; and out of the total number of 
30 were baptized during the year. 

Kobe College has profited by the additio 
building reported last year, and had an increa 
‘ment of about 80. Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, « 
new athletic field, erected new residences for 1 
improved the whole plant by an outlay o 
28,000. The staff was increased by one mi 
six Japanese. The enrollment increased 9€ 
School, 19 in the College, and 15 in the Theolo, 
making the total enrollment more than 700. 
logical School added a correspondence cou 
students enrolled, and the theological faculty, 
tion with Aoyama Gakuin, is publishing ¢ 
quarterly. 

Doshisha University, Kyoto, had the best 
history. James Hall, for the Girls’ Collegiate 
was completed during the year, additional lan 
chased, and Yen 13,000 was appropriated fc 
erection of a new library building. ‘The stiff 
iversity Department was strengthened by the 
five new professors. ‘The total enrollment for | 
1315. Of these, 70 were enrolled in the 
School, 239 in the politico-economie course 
literary course, 734 in the Middle School, 54 
Collegiate Department, and 180 in the Girls’ } 

Kinjo Jo Gakko, Nagoya, moyed into its n 
and the prospects for a strong school are brigl 
Gakuin was compelled to turn away over a k 
plicants for lack of room. A good many app 
received before the entrance examinations tc 
schools were opened, showing that mission scl 


always get nerely the “ leavings.” 
Koatnarvatan Ta labhA awd Toni! eee 
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ment. Tokyo Eiwa Jo Gakko purchased a strip of land 
for a kindergarten department. Aoyama Gakuin added a 


new pi for its Normal School, and a new waiting 





begin building operations on a large scale on the new ‘site 
at Ikebukuro, and Meiji Gakuin, purged by fire and 
earthquake, is planning to rearrange its campus and erect 
two new buildings in the near future. ; 

At Sendai, Miyagi Jo Gakko improved its equipment, 
ind Tohoku Gakuin had a prosperous year, 

In the Hokkaido, Seishu Jo Gakko, Otaru, was closed, 
ind the students and funds were transferred to Hokusei 
lo Gakko at Sapporo. 

The iost important factor in the progress of the year 
3 one which a number of Middle Schools enjoyed in com- 
non, viz., the privilege granted by the Educational Depart- 
nent to Middle Schools to cal] themselves Chugakubu 


iumph for those Christian educators who have always 
: for the principle that schools supported by pri- 
ite funds and measuring up tothe Government stand- 
d, should have the same privileges as public schools and 


the same time be free to give religious instruction to 
eir students, 


General : 
Progress tio 


Such then are some of the main indica- 
ns of progress, and while they do not 
show any startling advance, it is clear that 


iristian education is going forward in J apan. As might 
expected, the creat war hac chaclkald 1° 2 
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Promoting Committee for the Women’s ( 
however, gone right on in working out 
ed plans, so that when a more favourable 
these enterprises may be pushed with succes 

debate over the question as to whether the 
prise for men should include both koto: 
University work, or be confined strictly to tl 
ended in a sort of compromise plan which calls 
sity with a preparatory department, but whi 
individual institutions free to do preparator 
pendently. Thus in the resolutions adopted 


versity Promoting Committee, articles one an 
as follows :— 


(1) “A Christian University including a pre 
partment shall be established in Tokyo of tk 
standing of the Imperial Universities. 

(3) “ University preparatory department 
Christian institutions, when recognized by th 
as of equal grade to its own preparatory depaz 
be accorded by the University the same right 
leges as the students of its own preparatory 
may possess.” “* 

A committee of seven with Dr. Sato, pres 
Agricultural College of Tohoku Imperial Unive 
chairman, is preparing detailed plans for the T 


Changes in But what may prove more 
Educational and far-reaching in its effects 
System _ whole system of Christian edu 
anything the Christian schools themselves 
during the year, are the various changes in 
tional system suggested by the Educational I 


and especia!ly those suggested by the Parliam 
tional Investicatinn OC call eee 


conflict. The University ‘ <a 





s, though it may also be applied to 


Imperial Universitic 

these in the course of time. The outline of this Ordinance 

= in acleiies sactdllows Ang 

“1. All ic or private universities shall have one or 
vec seco 


more instruction. . 

“2. The term of study in these universities shall be 
three or more years, and these universities shall have a 
preparatory branch in which the term of study shall be 
two and a half or more years. 

“3. The number of students to be admitted to each 
class of the preparatory schools of the universities shall be 
40 or less, 

“4. Definite regulations shall determine the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, 

“5. The universities shall own property to yield 
sufficient income to defray the expenses of maintenance 
besides the fees paid by the students, 

“6. The graduates of these universities shall have the 
‘ame qualifications, honours and degrees as the graduates 
of the Imperial Universities, 

“7. The public* and the private universities have 
be privilege of nominating for the honour of Hakushi 
equivalent to Ph.D.) 

“8. The nominations for the honour of Hakushi shall be 
nade by 4 joint conference of the public and the private 
iniversities.”” 

Now the important points in this Ordinance, especially 
1 its effect upon private institutions, are the following :— 

(@) The scheme recognizes mono-faculty universities. 
‘hus @ university of the grade set forth above would be 
ized as of the same standard as the Imperial Uni- 
ersities even though it may have only one college. 
(b) Each university is to have its own preparatory 
partment. iin fees ee 








upon tuition fees for support, but this is a vy 
reform. Heditan Ei,’ 

(d) The main point, however, in the sche 
proposes to give the graduates from public 
universities the same rights and privileges as t 
by the graduates from the Imperial Universiti 
even the much coveted degree of Hakushi 
upon worthy candidates from these private 
universities. Surely if such a scheme as 
should be adopted, a new day for private instit 
dawn. 

Ee But a scheme which inyoly 
Comittee — radical departure from the pre 

Scheme ——_ and which on the whole seems 
factory, is the one proposed by the Parliament 
Investigation Committee. To be sure, there 
wide divergence of opinion among the men 
important Committee, but there seems to be - 
unanimity on the following main points : 

(1) The Committee endorses the plan of 
tional Department to extend the privileges now 
enjoyed by the graduates of the Imperial Ux 
graduates from public and private universi 
measure up to the required standard. 1On 

(2) The Committee holds that the present 1 
form system in both lower and higher school 
replaced by a system which will give greater lik 
individual institutions. The curriculum shou 
required minimum, and everything beyond that 
left to the choice of each school. . 

(3) The foreign languages required for univer: 
should be reduced from two to one. 

(4) The present course should be shortened by 
the cut to be made in the Middle Schaal anc... 





d two types of Middle 
. The rst type would have as its standard of ad- 


he following diagram shows h 
om the present school system. 


Primary} Middle Koto University 
— es, en, eae, ene ren, 
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School, would prepare students for universit 
well as provide a general education of | 
grade, iach 
Puireurable As has been said above, suc 
to Private would seem exceedingly favo 
Schools —_ development of private schools 
and mission schools in particular. It wot 
short, that mission Middle Schools, without | 
outlay of money, could add to their present 1 
Middle School departments. Such departmen 
doubtedly be as much of a success as the pre 
Schools are, and certainly more prosperous tk 
departments are at present. : 
The scheme has also important bearings on 
Union Christian University enterprise. It we 
clearly the point at which the union enter 
begin. Each school could develop independe 
Higher Middle School in connection with 
Middle School, and all schools could unite in 
versity work. Under the present system 
Departments are neither Middle Schools nor 
but enough of each to justify apparently their 
the one hand, and to account for their failure « 
This new scheme would remove this hybrid tyy 
tion and clear the atmosphere. 
Effect Upon A question however arises at 
Christian what would happen if the 
a private Higher Middle Schools 
admitted on equal terms to the Imperial Unix 
students from Government schools, as this sche 
plates? Would not students leave the Christi 
that point to enter the Imperial Universities 


enter a Christian University, just as now they 
ana nt dha ALAA. CCD ce ee 





new scheme, with its Plan for Higher Middle Schools, 


several hundred 
could not admit more than a fraction unless these univer- 
sities were enlarged or increased in number. Another 
reason why this new scheme would practically make the 
roposed Union Christian University a success is the fact 
hat it calls for equal privileges for the graduates of all 
universities which measure up to the proper standard. 
While it may be impossible to develop a Union Christian 
Jniversity which would be as wide in scope as the Im- 
erial Universities, it is possible to develop one of equal 
tandard, provided that some such scheme as outlined by 
he Parliament Educational Investigation Committee be 
ut into operation. Surely it is a reform in the present 
ystem of education which Christian educators should 





CHAPTER II 


THE JAPANESE LANGU. 
SCHOOL | 


By FRANK MULLER 


Last year the writer repo) 
organization of the Japanes 
School, and this year as the 
enter the School 1s about to graduate, he can 
progress made. ‘The first two years of human 
to be the most troublous so far as the body is 
and however that may be, it is certain that t] 
years are exceedingly troubled ones for the boc 
The great trouble has been to get men and y 
ing the gift of teaching, and willing to use it ix 
to them. Words do not suffice to praise the 
bearance of the present graduating class, an¢ 
co-operation of the teachers. We know that 
better for succeeding classes because this first 
in every respect,—has prepared the way. 
hope that we have done better for them than 
otherwise have been done by. _ 

pe With regard to the number ir 

the Schoo. there has been on the whole li 
Last June, fourteen graduated : 


year class had twenty-seven members, of w! 
returned in Octoher Weg athorse anton the 


The First 
Two Years 





ee 
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na. , Lor pupils who leave the § 
Sorrespond- first year, it is necessa, ry to p 
a VEO a sO that they can continue the 
‘School. This is done with facility through 
cards. It would be well if the teachers who 
rial in this private teaching could make obser 
method of teaching in practice in the school 
to be able to do something in the way « 
normal course. | 
The course in the Schdol is only two years, 
tively few missions would allow their memb 


in Tokyo longer than that period. But pui 


guage study is needed in the third year,—a 
the Board of Directors has authorized the pre 
third year course, and the carrying of it on 
respondence Should there be sufficient a) 
class will be formed in the School for those 
take this course. 
In the second year, hereafte 
Self-Support tion of classes will be depender 
number of applicants of the 
The School cannot be made self-supporting u 
an average of at least four in a class. Wi 
the matter of self-support, this School perha 
again among those patronized by missionaries 
years of experiment, and the necessity of dra 
guarantee fund that was, with wise foresight, 
three years, we hope to attain self-support 
coming year, 
During the past year all the ] 
ihn | Sehotleaes one, have been mis 
those'preparing for Christian > 
will perhaps always be that those who have 
view will form a separate clase: dmbeea cok. 
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ime. In order to “prepare students for the } uired ex- 
mination, the School would have to teach if a entirely 
ifferent way ag he that now Ae vag 
grt Summer when it was proposed to 
“ Schent have a summer school for those who had 
__ completed their first year, several older 
nissionaries, saddened by experience, doubted the expedi- 
ney yin summer. The result of an experiment 
f practice in summer with a teacher who did his share 
f the work was satisfactory. ‘T’'wo classes, of four mem- 
ers each, met on alternate mornings for two hours 
uring a period of five weeks, and did not find them- 
Ives behind others who had not studied or practised, in 
ental or bodily vigour. If it be possible to provide 
achers who really teach at Karuizawa, then the con- 
nuing of work on the language during the summer 
ill be the rule rather than the exception with pupils 
the School. 
The writer is often asked for the course 
goronlis, of study of the School, and in reply he is 
in the habit of asking the applicant to come 
d see, or rather hear, if possible. The course of study 
n be summed up in the one word, “conversation,” 
‘perience shows that, so far as books are concerned, we 
1 go over only about six readers in the two school years 
thirty-six weeks each. 'The idea is that if we can train 
> pupils to hear aright in that time, they will then, each 
2 according to his needs, be able to acquire what is essent- 
for their future efficiency, as those who are sent to 
peak the word ” to the people. 
Those wishing to enter the School should 
hool Year be ready to enter by September 24, and 
they are requested to communicate with the 
ector, Japanese Language School. Nishileinh.. 47... 


~ of Federated Missions; the whole matter of 
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study and its relation to the Union Course < 
considered, so it is not necessary to say more ¢ 
peketon A view of the or fron 
pales iven by a member of the gra 
En tay ier: 5 W. Ryder, who wrot 
the Language Committee of his Mission in t 
discussion of the relation of the school course 
Board of Examiners of the Conference 
Missions. Dr. Peeke called attention to the 
has called attention to, and also provided, mai 
things in the matter of language study), and 
allowed to make extracts therefrom : 


“The leading missions in Japan seem to be re 
and more that the Language School offers better 
their new missionaries are able to get by private it 
are more and more supporting it, accepting the wo 
Language School in lieu of their own requirements 
in the Language School seems somewhat one-sided, 
mars and reading books are neglected, but the 
seems to be that young missionaries will soon ca 
book work when they have once acquired a fair kn 
colloquial. : 

“Our mission had sufficient faith in the Langu: 
assign me to it for the first two years. I appreciat 
followed, although I think they involye more wi 
missionaries do who work with private teachers 
would be much easier for me personally to study 
do reading with a private teacher, than it is for 
monotonous memorizing every day. To study a 
characters would be enjoyable indeed; it is som 
looking forward to with the greatest pleasure, whe 
the least opportunity. My study of English, Fre 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew was principally through bool 
book habit. But I am fully convinced that th 
School method is Mv galvatinn fir a mown on ee 





luring the first few months, He soon recognizes that practically 


ull of the Japanese sounds must be learned as new sounds, with 
10 equivalents in English speech. The pupil is directed to y 
he doles attention to the whole sentence as given by the acter 
ind to imitate not only the sounds but. also the “ tune ” of the 
entence, 


Books are regarded with suspicion. It is the belief of the 
achers that the student should do practically no reading during 
e first year, and little the second year. The principles of 
rammar are of course incul in the School by example, in 
1€ sentences memorized by the student. An unconséious correct 
sage is sought for, rather than a conscious memorizing of rules 
id declensions and conjugations 


ssib] y cover adequately the J apanese language, 


ablest Japanese 
hers said a few daysago: ‘Those who wish to learn to speal: 


ently should not study a grammar text-book the first two 
urs. He should observe diligently how the language is 
ken. 

* Last year the entire year’s work consiste 


Vversing upon, with variations, the words on Something over 
hundred cards. The student was always made to repeat 
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the sentences used in buying stamps, and go on 1 
make a bargain for a second-hand book, what to ss 
and what polite phrases to use in a variety of cire 
will arise in daily life after they leave the School. 


“School hours run from 1:30 to 4:45 p.m. Thi 
ed into four periods. We have four different teac 
and two women every day, each teacher specializin 
particular subject. 

“The fourth teacher gives a general review of the 
taught by the other teachers, using the vocab 
connections. The idea seems to be to get as wid 
vocabulary as possible by tying it all up through a 
thought and action of every-day life, and so e 
learned in its proper connection, grammatical co. 
correct usage being learned at the same time. 

“No estimate of the value of the School is com} 
consideration of the advantages derived from getti 
with the missionaries of other denominations as 
together ; of the advantages of being at the capi 
in the neighbourhood of which, are so many things 
historic interest, and of special significance in Jap 
and customs ; of the advantages of having well-edu 
who are not only thoroughly conversant with the 
of language in general, but who also have ability t 


Problems Living language is learned : 
Outside the contact with those who speak 
eesiaiac problem is to get the maximur 
contact in a social way with Japanese outsic 
room. ‘There remains everything to be d 


‘solution of this problem, The time of the wr 


wholly given to the solution of the problem o 
maximum amount of proper contact with th 
the class-room. This is a day of specialis 


perhaps impossible for one person to do both 
establishment of a hostel nnder nranear manac, 










onetics, Pigera is nok a work that 
hool coulc “to, b at if the Continuation Commit- 
ike the matter up, hae are experts available 
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CHAPTER III 


GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN KI 
GARTENS IN JAPAN 


By Mrs. Gazette R. THOMSON 


The year 1914 begins a fo 

Beginming ® of Christian kindergartens. Dm 
four years of the third decad 
more than fifty of these kindergartens we 
that there “should be fewer opening this y 
expected, aside from the economic conditions « 
and in the home lands. The Presbyterian Mis 
has opened three and the Southern Presbyteri 
year ; Tokiwa, Yamada, Miss Riker ; Kaikwa, 
Fulton; and one in Takafu, Ichizen. TI 
Southern Presbyterian are Morning Star, Nag 
Okazaki Kindergarten. The Church of Ch 
has opened a new one in Kizukawa, Osaka. ‘ 
have one new one in connection with the Tol 
garten Training School, Koishikawa No. 2, 
ridge. Thus far reported there were twelve 1 
gartens in 1914 of which four were menti 
eighth Annual Report of the Kindergarter 
Japan. The others are recorded here for th 
According to the available statistics there a 
Christian kindergartens, besides several gr 
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hasa “brand new building, light, airy and attractive. 
For this and the new sunny building in Yamaguchi, Mrs. 
J. 8. Kennedy of New Yorl, deserves the gratitude those 
who love Japan may have for those trying to help her 
children.’’ 


Pe Training School, tells of a new departure 


evangelistic force in the district,....... Mothers’ meetings 
once a month, attendance never less than forty, interest 
splendid. One mother recently baptized.”” Those missions 
having work in the poorer districts find the day nursery a 
very direct door to the mother’s heart. 

A graduate from the Glory Training School tells how 
her heart has been stirred to untiring efforts for the uplift 
of the mothers since getting out into the work and learning 
what a small per cent of the babies born in Japan live 
0 grow up, because of the dense ignorance and superstition 
of the mothers. | 

Another feature seems to be growing 

Ast gp hel in favour. Miss Hodges, Yokohama, tells of 
a meeting they have recently established for 

ervants, especially nurse girls. Besides the religious in- 
truction, these girls are taught something of how to care 
or children. In Morioka special attention has been given 
y the kindergarten teachers to the training of maids. The 
1others have taken great interest, and gladly send their 
srvants. Some other kindergartens mention their endeav- 
urs in this setting forth the ideal relation cf <c..... 4. 
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the source of this Way of Life. Miss Slate 
in @ very apt sentence sums up this aspect of 
the Christian kindergarten ; “‘ Many mothers 
Christians, and many neighbourhoods have 
through our beautiful God-given work for litt} 
The excellence of the work 
New zam'p- kindergarten increases multi-fc 
tion to its equipment, therefor 
with the Akita Kindergarten over its new p 
congratulate especially our training schools w 
the recipients of such splendid gifts as have 
share of “ Glory ” this year, and we hope that 
ous donors may be stimulated to do likewise fo 
schools. Miss Howe sends this list of 
year: One thousand dollars (gold) at intere: 
library for the Training School to be called 
M. Forbes Memorial Library, founded by Ell 
ander. Besides this rare gift comes a piano, v 
writer, new music, Montessori outfit, ne 
materials and supplies. Miss Katherine Fanr 
uate of Wellesley has recently come to J apan 
Glory Training School. 
The seven training schools s 
Senut® a full complement of students, 
them say they are not able to { 
requests for teachers. The work of their graduat 
the excellence of theirstandards. Thesummary « 
of the graduates of the Glory Training Scho 
work from its opening to the present, gives § 
tion of the influence of the kindergarten in the 1 
showing that 4729 lives have been in touch 9 
lifting teaching of these earnest Christian v 
greater or less degree, This is doubtless the h 
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tendance. A very modest estimate would be 5,000 now 
attending Christian kindergartens. ‘These children carry 
the Christian atmosphere into their homes. In this coun- 
try no matter how poor and ignorant the family, the child 
has a strong influence, the parents unconsciously try to 
live up to his ideals—the politeness acquired at school must 
be encouraged at home—eyen in strictly Buddhist families 
he has been allowed to give thanks to God for his food 
before eating because it inculcated reverence, 

When the ignorant mothers indulge in unrestrained 
anger, the thildren rise up in their dignity, and quote their 
kindergarten teachers as examples. One little fellow in 
Zenrin neighbourhood, who felt that he was being unjustly 
berated by his angry mother, turned upon her, more in 
sorrow than in anger, exclaiming, “TI shall tell Jesus of 
you!”’ His words struck his mother with awe ; she left 
her work and hurried to the kindergarten to ask who this 
Jesus was that her little son regarded as his best friend. 
What she learned there of the life and character of the 
Hero of her boy, made her resolve that never again would 
she fly into such unreasoning passion in the presence of 
that Friend, 

Christian kindergartens being now so 
“tye ape widely distributed in this country, from the 
tothe Present Snowy north to the far islands of the sunny 
Evangelistic south, it is worth while to inquire to what 
Compsigm = oxtent we may count upon their influence 
n the united Evangelistic Campaign of the Christian 
Shurches. Christian kindergartens were in advance ‘of 
heir missions in the federation of their work, therefore 
hey have full sympathy with the united evangelistic 
novement. 
Mrs. Gorbold, Presbyterian, writes; “The Pastors of 
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up special meetings with good attendance fron 


garten homes... Kindergarten teachers are alw 
in the homes, and their message listened to w: 

Miss Coates, Methodist Protestant, was t 
some from the mothers’ meeting present at 7% 
meetings. 

Mrs, Fulton, Presbyterian South, says: “. 
non-Christians who send their children to kind: 
favourably inclined toward Christianity, are 
to attend special meetings and to accept Chi 
ture. The four kindergartens established by 1 
are in direct connection with church work, an 
to be most helpful in forwarding evangelism | 
midst of intensely strong Buddhist neighbourh 

Miss Dithridge, Tokyo Training School, spea 
of the Sunday Schools held in connection y 
gartens. ‘To these come not only the present | 
kindergartens, but also graduates and older | 
sisters. She writes, “ Our greatest blessing at 
tide came to us on the Sunday before Chris 
sixteen of the older boys and girls decided to 
lowers of the Lord Jesus. Special prayer-meeti 
for these, and they are learning to pray and tc 
Bibles at home.” 

Miss Carpenter, Baptist, writes that some 
their neighbourhood are so well pleased with 
their little ones are receiving in the kindergarte: 
have come asking if their older boys may ent 
class held on Sundays for graduates. 

During the Taikyo Dendo of a few years sin 
of lads ranging from sixteen to eighteen years « 
to the teacher of a kindergarten in one of the 


tricts of Kobe, and with trembling voices told he 
had Aamdan- ta hana cls Ot fo eee 
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Be he nas,” 
3 pity already had made 
» to know ri car 


, # ie .. given in a of 
kind, but that the pli pse given will be illu- 
rating as to the value of kindergarten influence in the 
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“YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN © 
ASSOCIATION 





I~JAPANESE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


By GALEN M. FisHer 


Tokyo's One of the noteworthy events of the 
rhirty-Atth year was the celebration of the thirty-fifth 
Siwersnry anniversary of the organization of Tokyo 
ity Association, for it was in 1879 that a few young 
astors and students organized what gradually grew 
to the present Association. Addresses were made 
y Some of the founders, among them Dr. Kozaki, 
st president, and Reverends M. Uemura and N. 
smura, Professor J. T. Swift, first foreign Secretary, 
1d the present president, Hon. 8. Ebara. Ambas. 
dor Guthrie, Mayor Baron Sakatani and other well- 
Own men were present and spoke. 

Tokyo Association’s Hall, known all over the limpire 

Kanda Seinenkai Kan, which was erected in 1894, 
s probably been the scene 
icational, and social gatherings than any other audi- 


87,000 have been raised for extension, and as soon as 
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Under the lead of Secretary Fujita three re 
housing forty Christian men have been mail 
Docmaber 250 University men met on tt 
grounds in a meeting where for the first ti 
public prayer and singing of hymns within tt 
campus. All preparations arenow made for k 
new building on the fine site five minutes’ w: 
University entrance. 

Kyoto Imperial University Association hi 
well appointed club house and hostel duri 
The hostel is full and the club house is in freq 
by student organizations. Evangelistic ad 
been delivered by such men as Dr. Nitobe, Co 
muro and Mr. Ebina before audiences varyir 
to 250 men. 

The Associations have don 

Evangelism power to back up the National 
Campaign. Realizing the need 

workers, Tokyo Association held a training 
covering six evenings in January which was 
an average of 90 men and women. Several se 
serving as executives of local committees or as 

The campaign among students in Tokyo in F 
in April, and the newspaper evangelism wh 
Christian message before hundreds of thousax 
the metropolitan press, were directed by secret 

Student evangelistic bands from the Imperi 
ties and from the Government higher schools ] 
in fifteen cities. 

Osaka Association’s evangelistic band has b 
by one of the assistant secretaries who three ye 
a working boy attending the English night s¢ 
band has done street preaching, and is in consta 
to assist thea wank, Chnemhes -f th. ote 
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their affiliation with the general Japanese movement, met 
at Songdo in April, 1914. While its chief business was 

adopt a constitution for the Korean Alliance, the 
Convention was strikingly spiritual. Dr. Ibuka and Mr. 
Phelps were present on half of the General Com- 
mittee. 


sg tn hg number twenty-four. They have had an 


roups, and 27 members of these groups have received 
uptism. The City Associations in Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe 
id Dairen, have been loyally aided by these teachers, 
The second national conference of English teachers met 
Tokyo in April 1914, and was attended by 497 men. 
he annual conference for Association teachers at Karui- 
wa and Myogi the latter part of August, was attended 
' 25 teachers and 15 missionaries, and proved to be of 
eat value to all. 
Mr. Hibbard hag Spent the last few 
teretaries months of his furlough in Europe help- 
ing to organize work among the French 
1 German prisoners of war, Three new Japanese liaye 
ered the Secretaryship, Mr. Murakami as general secre- 
ie VOOR Mares 





= 


combination of sealed and miltaay ‘esi 
an ideal secretary for Kyoto. 
Tokyo Association has con 
New pevelov- unabated success the supplying | 
lecturers for the 2,700 postal ¢ 
capital. he officers and men have request 
exposition of Christianity. 

Kobe opened a seaside camp at Suma darir 
August, which was patronized by several hundr 
their families. 

Osaka formed the first Japanese patrol of 
under Christian auspices, and also opened sun 
tional classes with an enrollment of 293 men. 

Kyoto made a success of members’ month 
entertainments and socials. It also ran ab 
operation with the church ladies’ societies 
patronized by some 50,000 people. The in 
on Christian work has been gratifying. Nagas 
suit. 

The General Committee at the suggestion 
sent Christmas trees, candles, and writing pap 
Biblical inscription, and Christmas grectings, t 
German prisoners of war. 

The physical department under the coaching 
Physical Director Brown has grown steadily, e 
Kobe, Osaka and Kyoto, where he is spendi 
1915. Tokyo Association has a fine concre 
recreation court which is well patronized. 

L. Wilbur Messer, the veteran general s 
Chicago Association, Mr. E. C. Jenkins, Dr. } 
ciate at New York, and Dr. Shailer Mathews 
distinctive contributions to fhe Japanese . 


during the year. 


Mr. Killam has been assioned 


Vanmaracn sauncl 
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been energetically carried on by Dr. Kato, Nearly thirty 
Japanese were in attendance at the A 
onferences, and two of them there became Christians, 


II—CHINESE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, TOKYO 


By C. D. Hayrs 


The year 1914 opened with the number 
Siero of Chinese students in Japan greater than 


»wed approximately 4,400 in the whole country, all but 
out 400 of these in Tokyo, 


€ year, the 
vals though few, probably balanced the departures. 
mm the presentation of the Japanese demands in 








ent men who were members during the 
September 30th last was 693, a 50 per cent 
the previous year. Of these only 77 were Ch 
increase was chiefly due to the large nu 
educational classes studying English and Japs 
tory to entering various schools in the city. 
provided an unusual opportunity for evang 
the form of school prayers held at the clos 
session each evening. These consisted of a ] 
Scripture reading, a pointed talk and cl 
When it is remembered that an aggregate 
attended the classes for longer or shorter pet 
the majority of these men had previously - 
whatever of Christian teaching, the impor 
opportunity can be understood. Unfortu 
only a passing opportunity, as it is only th 
the early stages of preparation that deman 
and very few new students are now coming 
Even more effective in d 
wSernieee were the Bible classes and do 
ers conducted throughout tk 
there is opportunity in this line for work o 
service than we have as yet been able to r 
classes in English, or partly in English ¢ 
Chinese, seem to attract the students espec 
men thus reached are as a rule above the at 
ability and education. The Sunday evenin 
services were well attended, and here we must 
our indebtedness to Tokyo missionaries and 
addresses have made these meetings of real v 
alah et oa The Association work is so ¢ 
Churches 0 that of the two church miss 
among the Chinese students, 
possible to know just to what extent the ro 
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umbers furnish no adequate measure of the great 
fluence C are exerting sauaie tacets 
fstudents, = 


The year has been marked by definite 
Sndeatonie th advance in the work of our physical depart- 
____ ment, first by the help of Mr. I’. H. Brown, 
‘ational Physical Director for Japan, and later by the 
ming of our first regular Physical Director who has 
ceived two years’ training in this line at the Shanghai 
ssociation. Simple body building exercises, such 
mes as basket ball and volley ball, are the principal 
atures of this work. Besides the regular classes twice a 
eek the men make a great deal of use of the gymnasium 
other hours. Lectures on subjects relative to exercise 
id the general care of the health, are also a part of the 
rvice rendered by this department. 
Humanly speaking the success of the year’s work must 
credited to a secretarial staff strong both in numbers 
id ability. Unfortunately all of the old staff left at or 
fore the end of the year, so that the year 1915 finds the 
sociation much less fully staffed and with men of less 
perience. For this reason and because of the decreased 
umbers, cur work cannot be so extensive as heretofore, 
it as a more intensive work may be equally resultful in 
en won to Christ. 


III—KOREAN YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TOKYO 


By A. JorGENspn 


The event of chief interest in connection with the 
orean Association of ‘T'okyo was the opening of the new 








to we 
ee co-operation with the Church, and much | 


E activity is therefore expressed directly throug 


res 
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CHAPTER II. 


“HE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


By Ruru RAGAN 


The most important event in the Young 

‘American Women’s Christian Association of Japan 
during the past year has been the errand 
ng Miss Michi Kawai, the national secretary, to the 
ted States. For some time past the Association has 
n very much interested in the emigration to America of 
anese women, twenty-five to one hundred of whom 
in almost every boat as picture brides or for other 
ons. Part of the immigration problem on the Pacific 
st is the lack of good homes among the Japanese 
ilies, which question concerns the women especially. 
home life is not being improved because of the large 
ber of women going to America, for the reason that 
majority of them are from the country districts, and 
v nothing of foreign life even in Japan, usually no 
lish, and are in no way prepared to fit into American 
The Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
ed States is deeply interested also in this problem, and 
invited Miss Kawai to attend and speak at the 
nial Convention at Ijos Angeles in May, 1915, then 
end the succeeding months on the coast in study and 
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the demands upon it have necessitated the « 
three matrons, and a fourth is urgently nex 
gawa station. A room has been given the 
exit of the new Tokyo Central station, and 
continues as formerly. This work has al: 
the opening of employment bureau work. 
the Neighbourhood House, or “‘ Garden of ¢ 
as it is called in Japanese, has developer 
Classes and meetings of various kinds for 
and children are held regularly, and this ; 
ground has been opened with Japanese volt 
present each day to supervise the games ar 
children to do “team-work” play. ‘The’ 
Building is in process of erection, and is 
opened by September of this year. In it’ y 
class-rooms, domestic science kitchen, gynn 
and a small hostel. The work will be ab 
greitly when it is thus adequately housed. 
_ By the time the new Tok 
Personnel opened a ‘trained Japanese sec 
ready to go into the work. 
Kato, daughter of a former member of Parl 
prominent Christian, has for the past two 
America studying Association work, and s 
this spring from the National Training Se 
York. Miss Marion Osgood, who was for a 
to Dr. Gulick, has taken the Association trait 
York, and is now in the Japanese Language § 
new secretaries are expected during the sumn 
autumn. Miss Matthew has also returned fr 
One secretary, Miss Watney, has been lost tc 
tion through marriage to’ Mr. Barclay of © 
Mission to Japan. The Association has also 
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| factory town in the north for the use of the factory girls 
nd other women of the town, and within a few months 
ighty-six members had joined at a fee of five sen a month, 
‘hese rooms have joined forces with a small Church of 
hirteen members, three of whom are women. 

The Association magazine, “ Young Women of J apan,” 
ith a subseription list of 1,450 is almost self-supporting. 
[any copies of the magazine go to Japanese Association 
1embers in America, and a church in Sacramento, Cali- 
nia, subscribes for fifty copies. | 

The Summer Conference of 1914 was held at Otsu, 
anagawa ken, with an attendance of 211, practically the 
ime as the year before. The conference this year will be 
ld at the same place, from July 21-29, 

Three new student Associations have been 

Growth _— affiliated with the National Committee 

during the past year, making twenty-three 
ssociations with a total membership of 2,280. Seventeen 
these Associations are in mission schools with required 
ible study, but outside of such classes there have been 
1 girls in voluntary Bible study. There is practically 
) mission study, owing probably to the lack of text-books 

Japanese. However, the Associations have given about 
420 to missionary and philanthropic work during 
@ year. 119 Association members have been helping in 
inday School work, and the various Associations have 
ried on independently thirty-three Sunday Schools. 
7 members have been baptized during the year. One 
ident Association on the American Thanksgiving Day 
{ year gave supplies and clothing to ninety poor 
nilies, another Association supports an orphan in school, 
third Association has opened and taken charge of a 
ground for the children in the neighbourhood of the 
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CHAPTER III 
THE SALVATION ARD 


By Joun W. BrauMont 


As no report was sent for the last issue, th 
graciously has requested that the leading fe 
two years should be mentioned. 

New corps were opened at Fukuoka, Kure, 
Wakayama, Osaka, (Nippon Bashi) Kiryu, K 
at Tsukijima and Shitaya, Tokyo. At each of 
a healthy and encouraging work is in progress 

The various social institutions experienced | 
ceptional activity. A new departure for deali 
venile offenders handed over from the Police C 


@ hopeful endeavour of dealing with the preve 
criminal life. 


An officer was dispatched to 
tarp districts, and a useful form of ; 
ranged by subsidized threa 
which assisted 3,900 families during the famin 
The officer was also in great demand in advis 
fending some of the perplexed sufferers, when 
by the subtle traffickers in flesh and blood forin 
poses. Fifty women came under our care as prev 
A William Booth Memorial scheme to take 1 

a Sanatorium for Consumptives was launched. 
that this was a very pressing and worthy meth 


memorating the life and work of the foun 
Salvation Army mn db ta: ee ot ee . ha . ae = 
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to indicate that the prospects Were good for launching an 
effort that would im more personal and individual 


general effect exceeded our most sanguine expectationis. 
Special One of the special features of the series of 
Spiritual —_ meetings, celebrating the new year in the 
Results Wakogakudo, Tokyo, was the enrollment as 
# member of the Salvation Army of Mr. Kanamori, a 
notable figure in the early days of Christianity in Japan, 
and in later years as a government lecturer on Economics, 


* Why I became a Salvationist.” Ten main points were 
ziven. This has since been brought into book form and js 
laving a wide circulation. 

Mr. Kanamori is a Voluntary worker, and is known by 
he title of “Shinrei Tokumu” or Spiritual Special. 
Vhether in the large meeting or cottage gathering, he is 


itensely in earnest in pressing the need of immediate de. 
sion for Christ. i 


5 


all black and white mouse, called day and night. Such 


ce home saving truth. 
io SSE ee NERY ee " 
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Commissioner Henry W. eee late in ol 
work in the South American Republics, a 
Mrs. Mapp October 13th, as our New Terri 


manders. 


The series of welcome meetings in differe 
the country were of a most encouraging charac 
Colonel Yamamuro who accompanied them, cor 
exceptionally great, both in point of crowds, th 
penitents, and general interest and anticipation 
hand there are indications of how wide and 
door of opportunity for reaching and influ 
people. ‘T'ruly the fields are ‘“ white alte: 
harvest.”’ 

Internationar Our Japanese delegates to 
Congress gathering of the nations, t 
ty epeagee national Congress, included M: 

and eight other officers, representing differ 

of our work. Being familiar with the 
language, they were able to enter fully it 

Congress gatherings. They report exceptior 

and unbounded g20d-will and fellowship, in all 

ciations with this world-wide assembly. In 
engagements, which covered the chief cities « 


‘ vinces, including Scotland and Wales, they « 


exceptional interest, crowded meetings and’ go 
results. Five of the party remained for spe 
of training, and acquaintance with internatione 
tration and methods. ree 
vied __ The continued growth of our ) 
Secretary 14 necessary to give greater oversi 
field operations. Brigadier Bes 
four and one hilf years the principal of tk 


Training School, relinquished this position ix 
tate “inn tha nn. Le-tThefa (ol oil es ap . 
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new session commenced in September, and there are now 
in residence thirty-eight cadets who give good promise of 
becoming useful and aggressive officers. 
Akashi and Kasaoka, formerly known as 
New Corps ‘Tonden Corps, and worked by local officers 
are now under the direction of field officers. 
Our position at Kasaoka has been considerably improved 
be ie erection of a new building, our own property. 
Wakamatsu, Kozu (Osaka), Yotsuya (Tokyo), are new 
openings. The Tokyo central corps has been placed on 
an independent basis, and an officer appointed to this 
special work. The Sunday afternoon meetings at Yumi- 
cho, Hongo, conducted by Lieut.-Colonel Yamamuro 
continue to reach a wide and interested class of people and 
are usually crowded, 

Steady progress is being maintained. 
The Company Lessons provide uniformity 
of teaching. And the greater interest of the 
local workers in attending the preparation classes is hav- 
ing a marked effect. This is particularly noticeable in the 
ability of the children when answering the quéstions, 
when the various subjects are under review. 2,800 names 
are on the Sunday School registers, and 500 received regu- 
lar attendance prizes. In nearly every instance the upkeep 
for star cards, registers, prizes and other requirements are 
met locally. 

The corps cadets’ brigade now numbers 132. ‘These 
young people are passing through a graded course of pre- 
paration, with a view to becoming officers or local officers. 

“The WarCry,” Toki no Koe, reaches 

Literature a wide constituency. It is issued bi-monthly, 

1 _ with an average circulation of nearly 
10,000. The sale of this paper at two sen per copy. is a 


Children and 
Young People 
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the leading aspects of religious life and faith, whi 
appeals to the national mind. The increasing 1 
testimonies from readers who have, while pe 
pages, surrendered to Christ is the most en 
feature of its wide circulation. 

Other publications by the same author such as “ 
of Men,” “ Anti-drink” (sixth edition), ‘ Life 
for the Common People” (seventh edition), “ 
Talks,” and the year’s publication on the social « 
a wide field. The translated edition of “ Twice Bc 
is having an increasing demand. A new Song J 
prising 220 songs and 200 choruses published — 
supplies a long felt want. The Japanese are 
loving people and while the greater part may} 
efficient in the western expressions of harmony, t 
a natural readiness for acquiring our tunes. 

Salvation Army tracts now number twenty-six. 
the investment of Tsingtau, it was felt that s 
should be done in the way of distributing tracts to 
the men for God and eternity. The military at 
authorities were approached, and thay readily gre 
request, and voluntarily arranged for the distrik 
the same. ; 

In response to our appeal in “The War Cry,” 
able to forward 30,000 copies of a special presenta 
tion of “ True Peace” and “ Life and Death.” W 
pressions of gratitude have been received from the 

Perhaps the most notable event of the year, 
decision of the home Government to place ¢ 
literature in the fifty-two prison libraries for t] 
prisoners who desired to read Christian literature. 

We supplied 606 copies of the “Common — 
Gospel,” and 803 each of the following books :— 
Christ,” sa Experimental Christianity,” “ Destr 





held, conducted on the relay plan, 17,500 people attended 
and 982 seekers were registered, these being dealt 


of the people was like the thirsty land receiving the refresh- 
ing shower. 
Fuevalor A large building erected for the use of the 
the Dowager Ambassadors and foreign representatives 
Empress attending the funeral obsequies of the late 
Dowager Empress, was very graciously donated towards 
our sanatorium scheme. The style of the building and 


20,691 out-patients, of these 1,465 tuber- 
culosis consultations ; 1,441 hours’ visitation by medical 
staff; 11,984 houses visited, 1,030 patients in visitation : 

9 confinement cases ; 100 meals given; 35 assisted with 
clothing ; 472 meetings in the hospital ; 12,516 attendance 


; Workmen’s homes are situated at Kanda, 

Nips acretd Asakasa and Tsukijima, The total figures 

show :—53,565 beds supplied, 1,544 free 

beds, 40,378 meals supplied, 2,569 free meals, 30,730 men 

ent to daily employment, 9,481 men sent to situations, 
L14 meetings held with an attendance of 4,596. 

Ex-Prisoners Received from various prisons 118 men, 

wnd'Fuvenile juvenile offenders 146, assisted with cloth. 

Offenders Ing, travelling tools ete. 170, returned to 

lew surroundings or friends 88, situations secured 30, 
econciliations 12. Tha Winnie... eS 








In dealing with the Free Cessation cases, 
officer's task is by no means a pleasant or easy d 
within six months he has been brutally attacked a 
ed unconscious, and carried to the hospital. 
occasions after the necessary negotiations were 
settled, a band of lewd fellows, mostly the t 
keepers of these houses, set upon him when _ 
licensed quarters. ‘The publicity given to these 
had a beneficial effect, inasmuch as the girls hay 
information about the regulations which exi 
which they can take advantage. Further it 
considerable public comment, which will doubt 
late, and produce some inquiry into the condition 
those who desire release. 


This form of bringing a litt 
ci hclae comfort baskets to the poorer sec 

community, is steadily growing 
favour. It was noted at one “Pot” that nine 
contributed their mite within half an hour. 4, 
were distributed in Tokyo, and in various citi 
3,000. As an outcome of investigating the 
ples’ quarters, a special work has been launch 
neglected class of the community. 


Svamecliatie In no previous year has there 
Soul Saving 4 general inquiry and readiness c 
and See ple to respond to the truths of 

* Hundreds of seekers have been ¢ 
and while many have gone back because tl 
entry was too narrow, or the prospect of clir 

ward beyond their powers of endurance, or m« 

because of the peculiar social customs that wot 

cap, a large number are still receiving help and i 

Those who have been approved and received - 
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3 y dull 
t event was the 








8 our social and 
Toyal recognition have 
uence upon the national mind 
ve doors of Christian effort. We 








CHAPTER IV 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOC 


By Tatsusrro SAWAYA 


The Japan Union of Christia: 

Organization reports that there are at prese: 

dred and fifteen societies in it 

which twenty-five are Junior Societies) with a 

bership of three thousand and forty-one, ten 

denominations being. represented. The headq 

located inside the Kyoto Church, Tominokoji, 1 
Kyoto. 

Besides its organ Kas-sekat “ Endeavor Wo! 
is a monthly magazine, and the annual pu 
Prayer Meeting Topics and Daily Readings, 
during 1914 two tracts named respective 
Kyoret Shugi “ C. E. Principles in Ideal” writ 
A. Ebizawa of Sapporo, and Jissaiteki Ky 
“‘C. E. Principles in Practice’ written by Sec. 
of Okayama. 

A leading feature of its work which come 
report was its annual convention held in Né 
date of which had to be changed from April to 
to the death of the Empress Dowager, and wl 
to be one of the most successful union religious 
ever held in Nagasaki. 


eet Soo __ Another remarkable activity N 








CHAPTER V 


THE SUNDAY SCHOO! 
ASSOCIATION 


By Frep E. Haein 


The foundation of the Jay 
- organization School Association dates from 
Mr. Frank L. Brown to Ja] 
There are at present 470 Sunday Schools in thi 
and forty organized district associations. . 
School can join the association by simply f 
name. A minimum fee of one yen is paid | 
Sanday Schools. Five Sunday Schools in 
can form an affiliated Association called a bi 
present officers of the association are Dr. 
president; Rev. H. Kanasumi, secretary ; J 
Mayer and Rev. K. Matsumoto, treasurers. 5 
secretary is Mr. M. Okamoto; the chairman | 
tional committee is Rev. K. Mito; the cha 
wusical committee is Mr. H. Aoki, and the 
the literature committee is Mr. 8. Akaboshi. 
The directors, seventeen in number, usuall 
meeting in Tokyo. ‘Two members of the St 
Committee of Federated Missions are constitu 
directors, and meet regularly with the Asso 
tors. Mr. H. E. Coleman who was appoi 


Gahanl enanialet and hanavesd ese 





was established as one of the regular features of the Associa. 
ion. Mr. H. Aoki was appointed director for the ensuing 


ing 
he rain, 1,200 were in attendence. The children were 


ssion in English was led by Dr. Allen K. Faust in the 
fethodist Church. The Convention adopted a strong 
solution relative to the World’s Convention in 1916, and 
1¢ following telegram was sent to Mr. Frank L. Brown 
| New York City. « National Convention manifested 
‘eatest enthusiasm World’s Kighth Convention.” The 
rrespondent of the Chicago Daily News kindly cabled 
3 paper “ National Sunday School Convention three days 
sion Sendai manifesting greatest enthusiasm World’s 
vention planned Tokyo 1916 unanimously expressed 
sire spite European war nothing allowed prevent or 
stpone.” The Flag of Honour for the year’s work went 
the north district of Tokyo. The next Annual Conven- 
n was set for the autumn of 1916, the time of the World’s 
nday School Association Convention. 
During the year the Association conducted 
mstitutes —_ institutesat Nagano, Nagoya, Okayama, Ma- 
tsuyama, Oiso, Choshi, Chiba, Enkyo, Kofu, 
misuwa, Takata, Toyama, Takaoka, Kanazawa, T'su- 
a, Hikone, Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, Kokura, Fukuoka, 
a, Karatsu, Saseho, Nagashi, Omura, Kurume, Sedaka, 
uda, Kumamoto, Kagoshima. Two institniee ware 
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Sendai Convention volunteers arose who pr 
responsible for 395 copies. The subscriptic 
per year for Japan and fifty sen additiona 


postage. 
The Association has set ap 
Aa © Sunday in October or Sunda 
in which Churches and Sunda: 
present the importance of the Sunday School 
offerings last October amounted to ¥140.00 
120 Churches and Sunday Schools. . 
The usual honour certificates awarded la 
time fell to nineteen teachers who had served 
and fifty-four teachers who had taught fo 
1,927 scholars were awarded who had atten 
for one. year, and fifteen scholars were give 
who had an unbroken attendence for five yea 
Two useful books were pub 
New Books the year which will help tec 
Sunday School cause, viz., “ Oli 
Training” and “ Outline Studies in the O 
Testaments for Bible Teachers,” by Jesse 
D. D. Both were issued from the press of 1 
Literature Society. The former was tra 
published under the promotion of the Su 
Committee of Federated Missions. 
tlogtiten Xs Secretary H. Kanasumi and. 
Chicago a director, represented the Asso 
Convention — Tnternational Convention heli 
June 23-30, 1914. They were introduced at 
tion, and spoke on several occasions. After the 
they made a tour among twenty-three import 
the United States, where they were uniforn 


most cordial and hearty welcome. 
Teo» LN nrertiemesn th wks eee 
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offered his greetings to the whole nation. And then 


three long Banzais. 
Tokyo The plans of the Japan Sunday School 
Convention Association for the World's Sunday School 
of 1916 Convention in Tokyo, October 18-25, 1916, 
are already well advanced. Hon. & Ebara is the chairman 
of the Committee on Preparation, and Count Okuma the 
Premier of Japan is president of the Promoters’ Association 
composed of eminent J apanese. Associated with Count 
Okuma are Baron Shibusawa, Hon. Nakano and Baron 
Sakatani sub-vice-presidents of the Association. A large 
committee of the whole consisting of twenty J apanese and 
fen missionaries met in the spring of 1914, and drew up the 
preliminary details of the Convention, appointing various 
ub-committees, 
Some fears have been expressed that 


“We are glad to announce that So far there has been no 
itch, and the plans for a great Sunday School gathering 
re being pushed both in America and Japan. Should 


uly representative of all Christendom, but the Orient 


n still be reached. The continuance of cordial relations 
tuvaan hy ge ee SN ae Po Ee eet 











“Greeting : 


During the past half centur 
Coane one Of been influenced by great interns 
ments, as for instance, the 
Society and International Peace. 
* “The directly religious teachings of the W 
influenced her greatly. 

‘* By the recent visit of Mr. H. J. Heinzand 
others in the interests of religious educati 
impression was made, especially upon busin 
they themselves were business men. 

“ And now Japan is to have the honour of 
two years hence, the World’s Highth Sur 
Convention, we are anxious that nothing | 
that might contribute to the pleasure of ou 
largest success of the Convention. 

‘I, therefore, take pleasure in offering a tr 
welcome to those who shall be able to attend 
tion in the autumn of nineteen hundred and s 

The large receptions given Commission } 
its visit to the Orient, en route to the Conventic 
as well as the open friendliness of such emin« 
as Count Okuma and Baron Shibusawa tow 
World’s Convention, all combine to inspire t 
Japanese interested in the Sunday School 
hopes. Doubtless the most optimistic dre 
scarcely over-estimate the profound influence { 
the Convention will have upon the whole nat 
promoting the cause of Christianity, and in ft 
- cause of common brotherhood and internation: 





CHAPTER VI 
THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


By Gizzert Bowxrs 


In previous reports of peace work in Tur Curistian 
MOVEMENT IN JAPAN the existing organizations have 
naturally been the centres around which the material has 
grouped itself. It is important to glance first at the Peace 

ieties to see how they have acquitted themselves, espec- 
lally since the outbreak of the war. 


I. Tur Japan PEACE Society 


“¥ general policy for the past three years, 
which is conservative as to educational propaganda, public 
declarations, and sound and economical in business and 
financial management. 


Count Okuma’s premiership has not pre- 
omice Bearers vented his continuing as president, though 








Hague Day, May 18, was 
eee" a public meeting at the Toky 
the speakers being Mr. K. Hir 
Tokyo bar, Dr. 8. Motoda, of St. Paul’s Col 
Saito, M.P., President Kamada of Keio Uni 
T. Miyaoka of the Tokyo bar, and special c 
and advocate of the Carnegie Peace Endo 
Baron Y. Sakatani. . 
m The Japan Peace Movemer 
aoe ublished monthly as the joint 
ae wey | 5 apan Peace Society aa th 
Peace Society of Japan. The Japanese depa 
tains news items, contributions by influer 
ese, and translated articles from abroad. 1 
department, in addition to news items concerni! 
movement in Japan, presents special subjects k 
the Japan-American situation, among which are 
Message to America” (August, 1914), being a: 
Mr. Masaoka’s book containing personal me: 
Count Okuma and many other leading Japa 
pan-American Relations” (September, 1914), 
of addresses by Viscount Kaneko, Ambassac 
and other speakers, at the dinner of the Americ 
Association ; “ American Churches and Japa 


can Relations” (October, 1914); “Tand 


Foreigners in Japan ” (November, 1914); 

Opinion of America’s Attitude ” (January, 191 
Investigation Committee of the Peace Societies ” 
1915) and “The Work of Dr. Shailer Mathey 
8. L. Gulick in Japan” (March, 1915), E 
are kept in stock by the Secretary of the 
Peace Society of Japan, 80 Koun Cho, M 
Tokyo. 


en A The third Sundav in Weremh, 
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 Coltection —_—s Inconnection with arations fora Peace 

persis Sunday, the J apan Pence! Society published a 
dias? _ small volume of one hundred pages contain- 


T. Terao, Pres. E. Kamada, Dr. W. Ukita, Mr. T. Miya- 
oka, Prof. H. Fukuoka, Mr. Y. Yamamoto, Mr. Gilbert 
Bowles, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and Mr. Alfred H. 
Fried. 


Il. Tue American PEACE Socigty or JAPAN 


The report of the secretary of the American Peace 
Society of Japan presented at the Annual Meeting held 


members, and two honorary life-members, and states that 
which about 200 are sent abroad ; famine relief funds to 
the amount of ¥231.61 were received, and turned over 
to the Sendai Orphanage. The Society works in close 
co-operation with the Japan Peace Society and by cor- 
respondence keeps in touch with Peace Societies in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 
Representa. In November 1914, Dr. D. B. Schneder, 
tives to president of the North Japan College, 
ee Sendai, one of the vice-presidents of the 


land Tenure ‘The article on “Qand Tenure by For- 
'y Foreigners elonare +e (Say) oe oa oe an ws 











SPST PORAgna Ae Te 
the Japanese Civil Code, and author of a nun 
on Japanese legal questions. The object i 
this compilation was to answer clearly ar 
tively the many questions which are aske¢ 
rights of foreigners concerning land tenure 





III. Tue CarneEGIE ENDOWMENT FOP 
NATIONAL PEACE 


Two of the three divisions of the Can 
Endowment are definitely represented in Ja 
Division of The Division of Intercourse 
Intercourse tion has had for some years a 
and Edueation advocate and representative, M 
oka of the Tokyo Bar, legal adviser to 
Chamber of Commerce. In addition to his y 
respondent concerning important questions — 
cause of peace in Japan, Mr. Miyaoka is 
adviser of the Endowment as to its interests a: 
in Japan. 
Division of The Division of Economics 
Economies is represented in Japan by tt 
and History  Tnvestigation Society, which 
guidance of Baron Y. Sakatani, ex-Minister 
is carrying on investigations for Japan ar 
outlined at the first international confere 
Division. The work in Japan is divided into 1 
one located at the Tokyo Imperial University 
the Kyoto Imperial University. Several 
almost ready for final correction for publication 


IV. American Lucrurzesutes 


eS, _ Dr. S. Sato, president of t 
tent. -taral Collece.at ) Sanna 
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| _ Dr. M. Anezaki of the Tokyo Imperial 

" laste University will, at the end of the present 

~ school years have completed his ne years’ 

engagement as a special lecturer at Harvard niversity. 

The occupant of the Chair for the next two years is to 

be Dr. Unokichi Hattori of the College of Literature of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. 


_V. Coxmirrzz ro Invesricatr J APAN-AMERICAN 
QUESTIONS 


The American Peace Society of Japan, 
oP leet, at the annual meeting authorized the 
president to appoint a committee of fifteen, 
and toconfer with the Japan Peace Society as to the appoint- 
ment of a similar committee for the joint consideration of 
Japanese-American questions. The sense of responsibility 
which this movement bears with it is indicated by the fact 
that of the thirty members of the two committees, no one 
asked refused to serve, though a glance at the list of 
members will show that they are all busy men. 
The joint Committee held its first meet- 
Organization ing at the office of the J apan Peace Society, 
| Statistical Society’s Building, Tokyo, at 4 
P.M., February 9th. Kighteen out of the thirty were 
present. ‘The Committee was organized by the choice of 
Baron Y. Sakatani, executive vice-president of the J apan 
Peace Society, as chairman ; Mr. J. Mc. D. Gardiner, 
president of the American Peace Society of Japan, vice- 
chairman ; and Messrs, T. Miyaoka and Gilbert Bowles, 
secretaries. 
Following the introductory remarks of 


ae aaron: Sekatani on the task before the 
L. Gulick ioe Cee 0 eee | ew s 








On the same evening, twelve 
the American section met at the 
Restaurant, Tokyo, and organize 
ing Mr. J. Mc. D. Gardiner as chairman and 
Bowles as secretary. For three membe 
Phelps, Weakley and Stanford, to travel fi 
Osaka and Kobe, three hundred miles, to a 
conferences is evidence of an interest which is | 
fruit in the future. This is not a task to be cc 
the hurried preparation of a set of resolutions, ’ 
preted to mean careful and constructive work. 


American 
Section 


VI. PEACE CoMMITTEE OF FEDERATED | 


The International Peace Co 
Formation the Conference of Federated M 
formed at the Annual Meeting ; 
1913, Although the Committee: is internatio: 
British and American members, the America: 
have been given perfect freedom to act separat 
tion to Japan-American questions. . 
2 Sa The Peace Committee of th 
“ef Work Missions exists primarily to co-o 
other organizations in Japan a 
It arranged for one public meeting, at Karu 
after the outbreak of the war. The meeting w: 
over by Dr. Benjamin Chappell, the speakers 
D.B. Schneder and Gilbert Bowles. The Com 
encouraged the observance of Peace Sunday 
Churches, and the Day of Prayer for peace gs 
proclamation of President Wilson, correspor 
Christian peace organizations in Europe and An 
tributed peace literature among missionaries, ¢ 
to arrange interviews and conferences for and w 





came to Japan to investigate the grounds for the suspicions 

which Nah eh in Australia have etihdtinihed edncere 

ing Japan. He was instrumental in encouraging a freer 
exchange of news between these countries. ; 

: The first direct peace delegate of the 

me, Witliem American Churches to J apan was Mr. 


DARE: William C. Allen, president of the N orthern 
California Peace Society, and secretary of the Interna- 
tional Peace Committee of the Pacific Coast Churches. Mr. 
Allen, accompanied by Mr. William B. Harvey of 
Philadelphia, arrived in Japan on September 22, bearing 
a message from the Pacific Coast Churches to the people 
of Japan. The opening paragraph of this document 
reads : 

Message from ‘The Ens lenomi 1 Peace C f 
e Interdenominational Peace Committee o 
Poets. the Pacific Coast Churches of the United States, 
desires through the person of its authorized re. 
presentative, Mr. William C. Allen, to send our heartiest greet- 
ings to the people of Japan.” 


This document was signed by the president of the 
Committee, Captain Robert Dollar, president of the Dollar 
8.8. Co., and the secretary pro tem, Dr. H. H. Guy, who 
spent many years as a missionary in J apan. 

ead a ae is a lar that oan Baron 

regs ibusawa and Mr. Na ano, president of 
oe the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, with 
Baron Sakatani and Dr. J. Soyeda, ex-Vice Minister of 
Finance, are united in support of any movement, they can 
exert a strong influence upon the J apanese business 
world. These four men, representing the Japan Peace 
Society, were the leading promoters of a dinner at the 
Nippon Club, at which the above message from the 
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referred to the difficulty which the mass of 1] 
people have in understanding why the spirit 
words breathe does not avail to remove th 
Japanese uneasiness which grow out of racial 
tion in lands from which the Christian messe 
At the close of the conference around the di 
Baron Sakatani remarked that both in the f 
Baron Shibusawa’s speech, which was under: 
to be representative, and in the equally frank x 
American visitors, the occasion would be memo 


VIII. Empassy or Feprrat Councr 
CHURCHES OF CuHrist. U.S.A. 


toa Sethe Reference has already been r 
Mathewsana response which leading Japa 
Dr. Sidney ©; recently made to the quickened 

Gullick Christian Churches in America re 
promotion of cordial relations between Japan ; 
ca. This genuine interest and appreciation, tog 
the fact that the names of the two representati 
Federal Council of Churches in America were 
well known in Japan, made their names so fam 
the month of February that a press report o 
peace meeting referred to the two “Ma-Gi I 
“Ma” being the first syllabary for the nar 
Mathews and « Gi,” for Dr. Qulick. 

Piret Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dean 
Embassy of the versity of Chicago, President of t 

Council of — Council of Churches of Christ ir 

Somabood ae bd Sidney Iu. Gulick, Field 
tative of the Commission on Relations with Ja 


at Yokohama on January 27, as the first em 
Council to foreion panntxwns Ti. 2. a SS ee ee 





panese Federation of Churches, assisted by 
Dr. J. Li. Dearing, secretary of the Conference of Federated 
Missions. Dr. Y. Chiba, president of the Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary of Tokyo, was the efficient interpreter and 
adviser of Dr. Mathews. Dr. Gulick gave most of his 


from Ameri- Churches of Christ in Japan contained the 
cam Churehes following words:  « Beyond all else the 
spectacle of so many in Japan, seeking after a deeper and 
stronger spiritual life, has moved and still moves our 


of our desire, and the Steady persuasion of our hope that 
we all, of the East and of the West, shall be one in Jesus 
Christ.” 


The “ inaugural meeting” for Dr. Ma- 
bone cae thews and Dr. Gulick was the dinner 


On the occasion of the welcome dinner, 
Pech ell - Mathews presented letters of gteeting 
fent Wilson from President Wilson and Secretary 


nd Secretary Bryan. President Wilson’s letter contained 
Bryan 








ofa: sr egapaas a eee 


eso wee Dr. Gulick sens ver 

Webi ay Of his time to personal intervie 
gaan thews was kept busy with hi 
addresses, accompanied in many cases by — 
messages in Japanese. Besides the welcom 
ready mentioned, their engagements inclu 
many others, the following ; Annual Dinner o 
Society, a representative international gatherin 
informal dinner by the J apan Peace Society ¢ 
Club, and meetings or dinners by the peace 
Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe and Yokohama ; Churches 
Y.M.C.A. and pastors’ conferences, from 
Sendai; private and public schools, colleges 
sities ; the Yokohama Literary Society ; Toky¢ 
hama Union Churches ; the Association Concor 
luncheon for journalists, given by Baron Sak 


Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 
ag re-ort Dr. Mathews covered distinct] 
te eed subjects, the interpretation of ¢ 
and life of the American people, 

lally, the growing interest of the Churches in 
cation of Christian principles to international rela; 
Gulick interpreted the development of the organi: 
the Federal Council of Churches in relation to 
with its Commission on Relations with J. apan, ar 
ed his proposed plan for solving the Americaz 
problem by means of « general restriction by | 
States, legislation free from race discriminat 
registration and education of all aliens, and nat: 
of all individuals who qualify, regardless of race, 
late ‘American Treatment of Res 

ublications Lo ~ 

inJapan PANese “1s the name given toa cc 


letters from representative Japa 
dents in the United States. Conies aase cca e 
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icans as we ha supposed, They are rather optimistic as to the 
final solution of the Japan-Ame problem,” 


“The ition of Dr. Gulick to the 
+ Gulick’s pro as Tes 
Propestiion striction crf immigration,” 
says an editorial in the Osaka Mainichi of February 20, 
“calls for further study as to the ratio of immigrants to be 
to enter, but it shows the desire to treat Japanese on 
an equality with European white people, In this respect, it com- 
ra the most sincere attention of the Jepanese At the same 
time as this seems to be a proposition rat 


matiently the awakening of Americans, would be the proper way 
0 meet this educational campaign. In other words, to give 
lapanese equal and non-discriminatory treatment is the first 


There is no room to doubt that the 
the Prem genuine interest which American Churches 


mn of. the problems relating to Japan and the whole 
rient, has helped to bring about this result. The Osaka 


not only opposed to the anti-J apanese propaganda, but have 
Japanese ntiments, and who declare them publicly hee {.. 
De oe. aa Who de 
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ambassadors of the Federation of Churches of Cl 
with the task of helping to solve the Japan-Am 
The aim of the Doctors is said to be to help in th 
of an American Oriental Policy based upon Chris 
and thus solve the Japan-American problem. — 
ciples require the application of the spirit of hun 
versal benevolence, walking together in sincerity 
This is the spirit in which the American Republi 
and we weal lift up both hands in support of 
questionable whether this ideal can be realized a 
because the majority of Americans are not necess: 
Christian principles. That is to say, most of them 
but Christians are not necessarily guided by Christ 
Proposed The above editorial continues. 
Co-operation the Doctors are trying to solve t 
with Bud- = anti-Japanese problem from _ the 
asa Re! Christian principles, it would be 

for them to confer with Japanese religionists. | 


“that they have the co-operation of Christians in J 


are not satisfied. If America can be calleda C 
Japan may be called a Buddhist nation, and Chri: 
in the broad sense are Buddhist principles in tl 
We want to suggest that it would be effective fox 
their benevolence to join forces with Japanese Bi 
realization of peace according to the great Christ 
Summing up the situation, the difficulty has ariser 
ricans have not thoroughly understood Japan. 
for the application of Christian principles furni: 
mental solution. If the scholars and men of reli 
come into the movement and their will comes int 
the movement may be said to be impartial and 
be realized.” 





CHAPTER vil 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
By Hon. Taro Anpo* 


In the year 1875 a few Japanese 

ae ea Christians in Yokohama founded the first 
temperance society in Japan, The National 

ue was organized in ] 98, composed of the 


There are over 10,000 members of the 
camel dag seventy-nine societies in Japan proper, with 


wenty-six societies 
» Manchuria, China 


5 these societies are affiliated 
ith the National League, which has its Office at 20 Nishi 
onya Cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 


The chief temperance publication is the 
5 ates LO ht of Our Land (Kuni no Hikari) 

hly organ of the National Temperance 
ague. The circulation is 10,000. Each issue contains 
least a few pages of Bnolich 
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news has given strong support. Peo 
have beces wis 8 much aroused to the imp 
question, and a number of memorable events 
the general temperance movement have taker 
among them are two temperance lectures a 
Prince Tokugawa, and a temperance exhibit 
Exposition. 
| One special cause of this ine: 
The National is the persistent and renewed 
of the Hon. Sho Nemoto in | 
Juvenile Temperance Bill in the Imperial L 
the 34th year of Meiji (1910). Ateach rene 
has attracted the increasing attention of the g 


The temperance work in Ja 

Foreign Help progress and development very 

sympathetic and tireless efforts 

from America and England. There are 1 

members in our societies who are constant: 
work both directly and indirectly. 


Danis whéae Seishu or distilled sake is 
Japanese rice. Dakushu, mir in, shi 
make shochu are also used widely. 
made in Japan in recent years. The annu 
seishu is 4,129,009 koku according to the stat 
(1 koku is about 30 gallons), and the sales ; 
¥289,030,000. The amount of rice used f{ 
duction of the above mentioned quantity 
2,700,000 koku. The production of dakusha 
shochu and the like amounts to about 335,000 


annual output of beer is 196,404 koku and 
¥8,820,000. 


Sake and Tobacea Tax a, The amount of Sa 
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TEMPERANCE EXHIBIT IN THE TatsHo Exposrrioy 
| we SUMMER oF 1914 


. n 
temperance exhibits, alongside of educational, hygienic, 
and charitable exhibits, Tn Japan, expositions are not a 
new thing. But the Taisho Exposition is the first one 


Special Char. There were a few among our committee 
acteristies of who felt very much dissatisfied at first sight 
with the location allotted to usin a building 
lear the farthest corner of the Exposition ground, but 
hey were well satisfied afterward when they heard the 
easonable explanations from the experienced men upon 
natters relating to the Exposition. 
ibits relating to such work as Temperance, the Red 
ross Society, and others of a hygienic and charitable 


areful attention of visitors. They must not be exhibited 
ear noisy and bustling mechanical and industrial halls 
‘here inattentive crowds come and go fram trae 4. 4, 


we) ee 
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The third division of the T 

Mates tion at the Aoyama inilitary 
Aeyama had many attractions, such a: 
model of the famous war vessel “ Mikas 
crowd of visitors was daily drawn thither, 
ance Hall was opened, and a large sign | 
procession of the poor victims of alcohol, plac 
front roof of the building, attracted a large er 


A Mopet Raruway STATION 


‘ ‘ 

Next to the new Central Station and Shin 
in location and perhaps in importance on 
Line (from Tokyo toward Kyoto on the | 
Shinagawa, on the edge of Tokyo.. Alway: 
importance, of late, persons havenoticed a deci 
ment in the general appearance of the station : 

The station-master is Mr, Sa: 

einem pe oY Christian and an 

member of the Temperance § 

All Join his influence the other officials 
Temperance have also joined the society a 

Seclety given up drinking and smol 
have organized the whole staff into a tempera 
to which every one belongs, and at the montk 
addresses are given and in other ways a camp: 

improvement of society is being sustained. * 


Can The influence has | 
the jinrikisha men in front of the station. W. 


announced that only those who became total 





Eighteen Along the upper banks of Kanagawa 
Temperance river in Gumma Prefecture, there is a 

Families pretty little village named Morito Mura. 
It has only eighteen families in it. ‘Through the earnest 
efforts of Mr. Utaro Miyamae, a leading villager, they 
accepted the temperance principle several years ago. 

Mr. Miyamae was once a student in the Tokyo agricul- 
tural school of the late Mr. Sen Tsuda, the first temperance 
worker in Japan. Some twenty-seven years ago, Mr. 
Miyamae opened a nursery on his own farm and invited 
Mr. Tsuda to give lectures on scientific agriculture. Mr. 
Tsuda took occasion ti sive temperance lectures. This 
was the beginning of We temperance movement in this 
remote district. A temperance society, then organized, 
though small and weak, made brave efforts to reach the 
2,000 families in the entire district. In those days, there 
was in this temperance society a kind of member styled 
Family Member, and Mr. ‘Miyamae with his family 
joined and began his efforts in the temperance work. 
There was no pleasure resort in this remote village, and the 
drinking of sake was perhaps the only pleasure among 
the villagers. Among other things, one thing especially 
noticeable was a big sign-board placed at the village 
entrance with these words: 

“Total Abstinence ; No Intoxicants Shall Myer inter 
This Village.” 
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Tea perance The third division of the Te 
Hall at tion at the Aoyama unilitary 
Acyamna had many attractions, such as 

model of the famous war vessel “ Mikasc 

crowd of visitors was daily drawn thither. 

ance Hall was opened, and a large sign | 
procession of the poor victims of alcohol, plac 
front roof of the building, attracted a large er 


A Mopren Raitway Sration 


4 \ 

Next to the new Central Station and Qhin! 
in location and perhaps in importance on 
Line (from Tokyo toward Kyoto on the « 
Shinagawa, on the edge of Tokyo.. Alway: 
importance, of late, persons havenoticed a deci¢ 
ment in the general appearance of the station ¢ 

The station-master is Mr. Sai 

“Mastes . &\ Gévout °Chrsiano asi an 

member of the Temperance § 

All Join his influence the other officials 
Temperance have also joined the society a 

mamhetar given up drinking and smok 
have organized the whole staff into a tempera 
to which every one belongs, and at the month 
addresses are given and in other ways a camps 
improvement of society is being sustained. * 
(akabo) are not left behind, for they, too, 
exception belong to the society, as do the o 
attendants in the station. The influence has 
the jinrikisha men in front of the station. W. 
announced that only those who became total 
would be allowed within the nracerihad Uaethe if 





Eighteen Along the upper banks of Kanagawa 
Temperance river in Gumma Prefectare, there is a 

Families pretty little village named Morito Mura. 
Tt has only eighteen families in it. \ Through the earnest 
efforts of Mr. Utaro Miyamae, a leading villager, they 
accepted the temperance principle several years ago. 

Mr. Miyamae was once a student in the Tokyo agricul- 
tural school of the late Mr. Sen Tsuda, the first temperance 
worker in Japan. Some twenty-seven years ago, Mr. 
Miyamae opened a nursery on his own farm and invited 
Mr. Tsuda to give lectures on scientific agriculture. Mr. 
Tsuda took occasion 9,.give temperance lectures. This 
was the beginning of ‘the temperance movement in this 
remote district. A temperance society, then organized, 
though small and weak, made brave efforts to reach the 
2,000 families in the entire district. In those days, there 
was in this temperance society a kind of member styled 
Family Member, and Mr.*Miyamae with his family 
joined and began his efforts in the temperance work. 
There was no pleasure resort in this remote village, and the 
drinking of sake was perhaps the only pleasure among 
the villagers. Among other things, one thing especially 
noticeable was a big sign-board placed at the village 
entrance with these words: 

“Total Abstinence; No Intoxicants Shall [ver Lnter 
This Village.” 











CHAPTER VIII 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN THE FC 
COMMUNITIES 


By 8. F. Guretius 


wintten 287) peri it in 4 apan ee 
0 take a lively and sympathetic 
eas rat the work of Chiistianiniiig the 
foreign communities. This work is importa 
The penetrating and creative influence of gree 
principles is as necessary for the foreigner as fo 
nese. And in the midst of the seductive — 
freedom of the life of the Kast it is easy to los 
upon spiritual ideals and facts - So that the fc 
Japan, among whom are about three thousand 
English, need centres which will proclaim an 
the teaching and the influence of Jesus Christ. 
Again, the missionary body should be vitall 
about the influence of the foreign communit 
Japanese people. Christianity is sure to be « 
its missionary power by everything which is no 
in all the forms by which the West is movin 
Kast. It is a cause for regret if so-called Chris’ 
teach Japan one doctrine by the lives of their n 
and another doctrine by the lives of their 
merchants and tourists. Probably the impact 
eign business communities upon the country is 


3. eS | ek 
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uninterested in mission work. Whether neutrals or 
- Scoffers, they are not helping the missionary propaganda. 
On the other hand, the missionary too often looks askance 
at the business man. What is needed is a better acquaint- 
ance. Both are likely to be superior people. Neither is a 
saint. There is every reason for them to mix and come 
to a real respect for and interest in each other. The 
foreign Church is one convenient “ melting pot.” 

No one can reckon the impulse that would be given to the 
Kingdom of God in Japan if the whole impact of the West- 
ern people upon the country were thoroughly Christian. 

Tt needs to be said that these groups of 

Difficulties foreigners are not centres of vice nor are 
they types of the New Jerusalem. They 

have the same failings and virtues as people of similar 
station in the home-lands. However, there is a larger 
om here from the restraints and example and atmos- 
phere of a great Christian community. There are few places 
where it is easier to do wrong and harder to do right 
than in the port cities of the East. No one can say that 
it is “ good form ” to be a Christian and lead a holy life and 
do the biggest things on the Lord’s Day in these cities. 
Again, there is a wide diversity of race, temperament and 
heritage in every foreign community. It takes a genius to 
appeal with power to English, Scotch, Irish, Australian, 
Canadian, German, American—all of whom are candidates 
for membership in your Union Church. And there is 
every known variety of religious cast from those who have 
not had a new theological idea since the 16th century to 
the ultra-moderns. One man for some years a pastor in 
a port city said that the greatest difficulty in the way of 
the work of his Church was the drinking habits of the 
people. Then of course there are the difficulties that are 
universal, But on the whole it does not seem that Chris- 
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Union Church has a membership of 80. Th 
last year was 20. Average attendance at chie 
120. The prayer meeting averages 35. In 1 
School 180 are enrolled with an attendance of - 

In October, 1914, after ten months of effici 
as pastor of the Church, Dr. G. Chapman Jone 
to America. His pastorate was very fruitful ir 
the influence and strengthening the fellowship a 
ing the life of Union Church. On the same d 
departed, his successor, the Rev. William Marti 
wife and daughter arrived, so that the nev 
began without any interval whatever. Mr. 
already won a place in the life of the commun 
the hearts of his people that gives much prot 
future, and it is hoped that he will long contint 
of the Church. The Ladies’ Auxiliary, the B 
and the splendid choir, are progressive and ef 
to the social and spiritual work of the Church. 

After some years of faithful m 

cnist, _ Rev. Walter Weston has finished 

service at Christ Church, and 

William T. Grey has succeeded him. Unfor 

account of the activities of the Church has be 
for incorporation in this report. 

In the foreign community of 

esocyaeg are 675 British, 150 America: 

German people. 

At All Saints, as in Yokoham: 
ster has returned to England. 
H. J. Raymer had been three years and mor 
His ministry was able, faithful and evangelical 
the discouragements were many and the we 
yet under his leadership All Saints had mo 


in tha Qnammnnated than ~ nawhaw Ghee 


All Saints 
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ae 76. 55 are on the ei of Eames School. 
weekly prayer-meeting is with an avera 

attendance of about 2. The work is small in 
numbers .but not in importance. There are no 
particular successes or discouragements, The present 
minister’s term will expire at the end of 1916. A new 
feature of the work of this Church is a excellent choir 
which furnishes special music each Sunday. The pastor 
gives a sermon to the children during the Sunday morning 
gga The Ladies’ Aid Society renders the usual active 

p. | 
There is a Roman Catholic service. There is also a 
preaching service and Sunday School and a week-day 
Bible Class under the auspices of members of the Japan 
Evangelistic Band. 

In Tokyo the foreigners number about 

Tokyo 500. Americans, 200, British, 200. The 

Union Church is in charge of the Rev. B. 

Chappell, D.D., who makes the necessary arrangements, 

The Church never has had a regular pastor. All the non- 

conformist missionaries are members ez officio, and there 

are 14 other members. There is one preaching service 

held Sunday afternoons in the Ginza Methodist Church, 

with an average attendance of 70. The Sunday School 
numbers about 60. 

There are also regular services for foreigners at St. 
Andrew’s (Anglican) and at Trinity Cathedral (American 
Episcopal) under the leadership of Episcopal clergymen 
stationed on the mission field. : 

In Kyoto the adult foreigners number 

Kyoto 60. American, 51; British, 5; others, 4. 
There is a union service at 11.30 each Sun- 

day with a prayer-meeting during the week. Membership 
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The foreign population of | 
Nagasaki British, 87, American, 57, oth 
Union Church service is held on S 
prayer-meeting during the week. The average 
tion is about 40. The missionaries have ch 
There are also Episcopal and Catholic services: 

ers each Sunday. : 
As far as the writer knows, wi 

Se for men is discontinued save for unor 

dividual efforts. Destitute fore 
helped through national and local associations, 
1. The foreign communities dc 
Conclusion to be growing in numbers in ¢ 
. Cities. 

2. There is an earnest Christian activity in ey 
of foreigners, which deserves the support and 
ment of all Christian folk. 

3, The number of consecrated and faithfal 
people in each community is small compared 
whole number, 

4. The British elements in the communitie: 
hama and Kobe far outnumber the America: 
should not the Union Churches have British non- 
ministers, and why should not the British Missic 
be more interested in this work ? 





PART VII 
SOCIAL SERVICE 








CHAPTER I 


ELEEMOSYNARY ENTERPRISES 
; By James H. Perrere 


We take special pleasure in giving first 

mainte _ place in our year’s record to the gift of yen 
50,000.by His Imperial Japanese Majesty 

he Emperor, to the fund for enlarging and endowing St. 
uuke’s Hospital in Tokyo. This beneficent act in the 
nterests of international helpfulness and good-will was so 
lighly appreciated in America, that it elicited a special 
cknowledgment from President Wilson and Secretary 
3ryan. Premier Okuma and other men of prominence 
ave followed the illustrious example set them by His 
Majesty, and the affair is by no means a closed incident 
Syet. Dr. Teusler says (in part) “The very generous 
mount of the gift and the fact that it was personal from 
he Emperor and Empress, has of course been the greatest 
atisfaction to our workers......... The total sum required is 
million yen. We have, including all pledges and dona- 


Other recent gifts of Their Majesties the Emperor and 
impress have been sums varying from 900 to 2000 yen 
x sufferers from the summer storms in Kagoshima, 
ichi and Kochi prefectures, and of 8,600 yen for similar 
lief work in Korea; also of yen 2000 to the sufferers 
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, shortage of 1918 crops. At its annual or 
this Conference appointed Messrs. Amble: 
McCord and Steadman, a committee to rece 
burse the collection taken at the meeting an 
gifts that might be received later, Rev. H. 


ports as follows : 
Famine “Our Famine Relief Comn 
Relief the Pome financial Set, 
Received oof aos ba cae ond ane! omen 
Disbursed to Hokkaido... sag’ Fuge 00s: ade eee see 
To Aomori Ken ...° ese sas see ose: | sen “ee 
To Iwate Ken ss. see ene see nee tee See 
To Miyagi Ken ... 
To Miss Clagett’s rescue and relief work for 
girls in the district... .<:: isshi.emt bie 
To Mr. McCall’s earthquake "relief work in 
Akita Ken 


To sundry people who were doing ‘local relief 
work in a small way eee 
To gor i aera (unused balance) ... 
ota 


‘‘The points of greatest need were the H 
Aomori ken. Baron Shibusawa’s committee 
extensive relief work in both those districts, 
mittee from the Episcopal Church and Mis 
extensive work in Aomori Ken. Other com 
were at work. Our own Committee workec 
possible, through local Christian agencies. Ih 
the Committee furnished seed for the sprit 
We published and distributed a tract entitl 
oyobt Kyusai, ( Bad Harvests and Relief Wo 
was done without expense to the funds of the 
It is with pleasure that we can report, that. 
bumper crops of this season, there is now n 
beyond what can easily be met by the local ag 
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Buddhists ‘have raised special funds, and sent chaplains to 
the front to comfort, encourage, and in some instances bury 
theirsoldiersand sailors. Various women’ssocieties havesent 
thousands of comfort bags to the front. Barons Iwasaki 
and Mitsui have contributed each yen 10,000 to the army 
fands, and hundreds of smaller contributions are reported. 
Foreigners residing in Japan have responded with great 
liberality to the various appeals issued in behalf of the 
European war sufferers. For example that great daily 
newspaper Asahi (Morning Sun) alone has collected some 
yen 35,000 from its readers for the Belgian relief fund. 
ight such funds are advertized in a single issue of one of 
the English papers published in Tokyo. The grand total 
(from foreigners alone) of contributions, probably already 
touches the hundred thousand yen mark, and the end is 
not yet. These extra drains with other conditions result- 
ing from the great war have caused embarrassment in the 
case of ordinary charities, resulting in the forced closing of 
a few institutions, especially some under Buddhist or non- 
religious direction. So far as we ave aware no thorough- 
going Christian institution has been compelled to suspend 
activities, though some are in very hard straits. The 
Japanese have rallied nobly in aid of the Kumamoto 
Leper Asylum, familiarly known as Miss Riddell’s pet 
charity, where there are now sixty-eight in-patients, most of 
whom have become Christians. Food for all the patients 
at this hospital costs yen twenty a day. 
One of the largest gifts of the year was 
Prisoners that of yen 750,000 by Baron Hachiro- 
emon Mitsui to organize and endow a 
Zaidan Hojin Hoseikwai to provide work for €x-prisoners 
and give them sympathetic oversight. The legal head of 


the new organization is the Attorney General (Minister of 
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in Japan asin the West, society at large isd 
higher standard of ethical conduct both in the : 
and disbursement of great riches. Even Budd 
of high standing have been forced to recog 
administering funds committed to their care 
regard the rules of strict honesty and busine 
sense. Every year sees an advance made | 
mental feature of the correct conduct of worthy 
In Yamagata mura, Naganc 
lives a man eighty-seven years o 
name of Nagata Hyotaro. He 
to be worth nearly half a million yen acquired 
have won their money since Shakespeare’s day. 
died last year and he has no children. He evi 
to feel under heavy obligation to perform s 
service for society at large. Whether he had } 
Carnegie warning against dying rich one can 
after mature deliberation he announced his 
give practically all his property to certain 
which he was interested. He began by givi 
yen for the roads, bridges, schools, firemen’s — 
sanitation of his own town and vicinity. T 
yen for rebuilding the gate at Zenkoji, and a su 
to place thirty bronze lanterns near some of Jap 
shrines and temples. It is understood that the 
yet. The act seems to reveal mixed motive 
charitable and selfish, and is of interest as givin 
into the mind and heart of a Japanese man < 
who is dissatisfied with the kind of abundance 
that life has brought him, and longs for somet 
and more altruistic in its purpose. 
a Bicit The seventh annual institu 
Government Study of charities and indastrie 
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was Religion and Charity work. Dr. Takakusu, one of the 
lecturers, strongly that the workers in charitable 
_ institutions should be persons of deep religious convictions. 
About 150 were in attendance, a majority of whom were 
Buddhist priests. A little later in the fall was held also in 
Tokyo the annual institute for those interested in work 
for ex-convicts. This gathering was under the auspices of 
the Department of Justice, and considered all sorts of 
subjects relating to the care of defective and criminal 
classes. 
Stimulated by the example of Christians 
Servant Girls in various cities, especially of the W.C.T.U., 
educational societies in Tokyo, Osaka and 
elsewhere, are beginning to interest themselves in efforts to 
entertain and improve servant girls. Something is also 
doing in social service work at railway stations. Baron 
Shibusawa, as president of the Central Charities Organiza- 
tion, called his friends together one day in December last, 
and held a conference at Tokyo Imperial Hotel on how 
to prevent the spread of leprosy. : 

Although Miss Adams has been absent all the year in search 
of health, her useful and unique social settlement work in 
the slums of Okayama has been carried on by loyal Japan- 
ese associates. It includes a day school, evening classes. 
a créche, and a free dispensary and hospital. At present 
about 150 children in the different schools together with 
three in-patients, and an average of sixty out-patients a day 
at the hospital have their wants cared for. Also a Sunday 
School, preaching service, and other forms of evangelistic 
effort are sustained. The work is aided by grants from 
charity funds of the national prefectural and city govern- 
ments, by voluntary gifts from Miss Adams’ personal 
friends all over Japan and America, and by an annual 
grant from the Woman’s Board of Missions in Boston. 








10th. The circumstances attending his death @ 
made a great impression on the who'e c un 
Hyuga, where the farm colony is situated. | 
bravely carries on the farm work, loyally : 
Mr. T. Onoda and others. 

In both the Okayama and Sendai Orphanages 
ren are cared for through the cottage system wil 
mother in charge of each family. Both insti 
incorporated and can thus receive bequests 
property. Both institutions continue to receive 
aid from the , central and local governments, 
the charity funds of The Christian Herald, | 
City, as well as a wide circle of individual 
. both are worthy of continued confidence. In 
there are 236 children under the full care, and 
under the partial oversight of the institution. Ir 
there are 128 children entirely cared for. T 
Orphanage is fortunate in having the efficient 
Miss Ii. Imhoff, a Methodist missionary, as supe: 

Clobetinka One of the most beautiful. | 

Trees for unique acts of charity, the w 

Germans — through was the sending of fifty 
fully selected Christmas trees to the eleven 
German war prisoners, by the national cot 
Y.M.C.A. They were accompanied by 2,50 
50,000 sheets of writing paper, and 1,500 enve 
a copy of the New Testament in German for 
prisoner, contributed by the American Bible Soc 
whole plan first suggested by a Japanese who 
some years in Germany asa student, was carried 
rail-road speed— not slow freight either—and gat 
delight to the Japanese contributors and abettors 


have done to the German recipients. This tog 
the oifts of clothing nnd daedel beee ee 





CHAPTER II 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISES IN JAPAN 


A Symposium compiled by GALEN M. FisHEr 


. 


In Japan the connection between religion 
and trade has been close, but for the most 
part it has been such a sordid connection as 
one finds in evidence at the vulgar temples where charms 
and lots and ostentatious votive offerings betray the mer- 
cenary religious notions of the devotees. The idea that 
religion is ethical, and that it should dominate one’s busi- 
ness instead of being a bribe to fortune is only to-day 
dawning upon the merchants and craftsmen. 

Perhaps the most distinctive contribution 
of Christians to Japanese industry is just at 
this point, namely, that religion is insepara- 
ble from daily conduct, and that fidelity to a lofty religious 
faith is not incompatible with business success. There are 
doubtless: some hypocritical and weak-kneed Japanese 
Christians in business, but on the other hand there is a 
growing host of genuine Christians whose walk and con- 
versation in factory and shop are a fine example of faith 
wedded to works. 

Japan is fast following the West into the 
tangled problems growing out of the new 
industrialism. For their solution she will 


Religion and 
Trade 


Christians 
_ in Business 


Industrial 
Problems 
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It is with these considerations in mind that 
ing accounts of industrial enterprises under 
management have been written. They are 
couragement and suggestion. They prove bet 
argument the genuineness of the Christian ¢ 
typical Japanese men of affairs. They point 
when the Church in Japan shall have an adeq 
cial backing, and be able to shoulder some of t 
now borne by foreign missionary societies, 
they foreshadow the spirit and the principles w 
one day be invoked to solve Japan’s industrial 


I~HOMMA SHIMPEI’S MARBLE QU. 
By Mrs. Constance T. GAUNTLET? 


Mr. Homma might be called a polisher of n 
of men. The marble works conducted by hi 
past thirteen years at Akiyoshi, Yamaguchi 
notable example of religion finding expression it 

His object in carrying on this 

Purpose —_ ment is not mere money making 

purpose is the reformation of y 
who have been given up by parents and friends 
less. He gives them congenial work, and by a 
sympathetic regimen, he remolds characters whi 
are as hard as the marble they work. He is th 
employer, pastor, and teacher all in one. H 
sets men to work: he works with them and sh: 
part of their life. Religious services are held ey 
daybreak and at night. On several occasions, w] 
been at the village with friends to see the near by 
have heard the strange sound of Christian hun, 
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oi _ _ How he first purchased the quarry and 
Beginnings opened the reform work is a little obscure, 
but it is evident that it was a great struggle 
for some time, for he was twice bankrupt. Such trials, 
however, he makes light of; and no matter what the 
pressure, he refuses to make money by any means which 
he does not believe straight in the sight of God. After the 
great earthquake in San Francisco, he received from that 
city several orders for tables, slabs and marble baths. But 
he declined them, promising though they were from a 
business point of view, because he feared that if too much 
money were brought into the village, evil houses would 
surely be opened and there would be an almost irresistible 
temptation to dissipation among his men. 
Mr. Homma declares his only counsellor 
Faith is God, and that even the quarry was point- 
ed out to him as an answer to earnest 
prayer. In his early days at Akiyoshi, it is said that he 
declined to accept pecuniary help from any source unless 
convinced it was God-sent. He has now, however, two 
or three influential friends who help his work with either 
loans or gifts. His business has grown until he has a 
branch in Tokyo, and his goods find a market in foreign 
countries. He has bought a ship Fukuin Maru (Gospel 
Ship), to be run between the Yamaguchi coast and 
a neighbouring island where he intends to establish a farm. 
Fiven before Mr. Ford became famous by his profit-shar- 
ing scheme, Mr. Homma had celebrated his birthday 
every year by dividing the profits on his business, if any, 
among his charges and workmen. He always explains to 
them that the amount, though small, is the reward of their 
labour, given them by their Heavenly Father. This shar- 
ing of the profits is one of his greatest joys. 
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he felt his wife’s presence was urgently needed : 
connection with one of their charges, so he t 
for her, and she had to return home at once wit 
child. He firmly believes that if he obeys God 
neither he nor anything belonging to him will s 





II—-THE YAMATO SILK STORE 


By Pavut 8. MAYER 


bs 


There are few foreigners in Japan who have: 
pleasure of shopping at The Yamato, the large s 
Yokohama. While aware of the exceptional ec 
the fair dealing which prevail at The Yamatc 
patrons know that it represents an attempt tc 
principles of Jesus Christ to business. 

The proprietor and general 1 

History Mr. Takeshi Oba, who was 

years ago in Kagoshima. His fe 
well-to-do samurai, but while Mr. Oba was stil 
family fellinto straightened circumstances. SI 
both his parents died and he was sent to the Ok 
phanage where he spent several years. He was 
of the founder, Mr. Ishii, by whose noble chara 
deeply influenced. After spending a short time 
Kyoto, he went to America and spent seven or 
acquiring business experience. Returning to 
established The Yamato, greatly assisted by h 
sister-in-law. This was sixteen years ago. 
an earnest Christian, a faithful deacon of the 
Kumiai Church, an adviser of the Okayama ‘ 
and a friend of all good causes. — 
The firm employs about f 
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one of the men is taken ill, he is expected to pay his own 
medical bills. Should these expenses however, extend be- 
yond his means, the firm gladly defrays them. In case of 
leath some allowance is made by the firm to the family. 
[t is, however, the principle of The Yamato to aid in other 
than pecuniary ways, whenever possible. 
There is as yet no system of insurance in operation, al- 
hough the matter is under consideration. There are two 
systems of savings, a voluntary and a com- 
Syeten _- Pulsory system. The first is for small sums 
to be drawn as the clerk wishes. Until 
ast year the firm paid six per cent interest on this account, 
ut a short time ago the interest was cut to four per cent. 
Che other system is more permanent. A fixed amount is 
leducted each month from the clerk’s salary and placed to 
1is account, to be drawn upon only in extraordinary cases, 
uch as sickness, death or marriage. An annual interest of 
‘ight per cent is paid. 'The Yamato has been trying to im- 
rove this system and his worked out a scheme which can 
ye best described by an illustration. If a man wishes to 
ave three hundred yen in three years, he enters into an 
yreement with the firm by which it deducts each month 
¥7.38 from his salary, At the end of three years this 
vill amount to ¥265.68. The balance of the three 
wundred yen is paid by the firm as interest at eight per cent. 
This plan has not yet been put into operation, but it is 
vident that it will be a great stimulus to the employees. 


II—SOCIAL WELFARE WORK OF THE KOBA- 
YASHI LION DENTIF RICE COMPANY, 
TOKYO 


By J. Merie Davis 








the temperance cause. He went “into busi 
Lord,” and after years of struggle built up : 
trade extending throughout the Far Hast. 
proprietor has loyally espoused his father’s pr 
A careful system of prome 
Promotion ward for faithful service is m: 
which, twice a year, the worl 
moted according to efficiency, with a raise in s: 
showing marked faithfulness and improvemen 
ed badges of honour, the best among them 
overseers, monitors and foremen. 
A free night school is condu 
Schools _— ployees. Primary school bi 
taught, and licensed teacher: 
Instruction in sewing and dress-making is also 
charge to the girls and women. 

Dormitories are established for the younger v 
boys and girls, who are without proper homes 
ren under full thirteen years are employed. 

| An athletic field is kept u 

Athletics factory. This isopen during th 

and after working hours, and 

with athletic equipment and facilities for variou 

exercises. Here the working-men and girls are 
to play and exercise. 

A rest and recreation room > 
all the time in the factory px 
addition, several times each m 
factory hands are entertained with lectures and 
entertainments, in which the stereopticon, mo 
and phonograph are freely used. These ent 
are planned with the idea of furnishing wholes 
tion and positive moral influence, thus keeping 
from the vulgar amusement halls. Careful 


Entertain- 
ment 
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tically every employee is keeping a Postal Savings 


The management makes a practice of granting special 
allowances to workmen in case of sickness, death, injaey, 
births and marriages. 

The Company redeems the empty tooth 
fac the pant powder bags at the rate of one rin (} mill) 
| each. The words, “Charity Ticket” are 
ted on the back of each powder wrapper. These may 
saved by charitably inclined people, to be given to the 
poor or to be sold by themselves back to the agents of the 
Company. In this way the Lion Company disburses about 
Yen 20,000 a year in charity. In the last fourteen years 
it has by this means given financial aid to 150 different 
charity organizations, aggregating a total sum of over Yen 
200,000. 





gil The Company maintains a travelling 

+ em sel lecture bureau with steregpticon, moving 
pictures and phonograph accompaniment, 

for the purpose of educating the public, especially upon the 
hygiene of the mouth and teeth. These lectures and 
entertainments are given gratis in hundreds of towns and 
villages, and have undoubtedly contributed not a little to 
the health of the nation ; they also account, in part, for the 


enormous sales of the Company. 


IV—THE FURKUIN PRINTING COMPANY 
By ©. W. IaLeHart 


One of the encouraging and interesting 

Mistory _ things in the business world of Japan is the 
success of the Fukuin Printing Company 

of Yokohama. Founded in 1896 by a group of Christian 
business men with Mr. Heikichi Muraoka as its head. it 
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almost a thousand in number,—is personal a: 
Early every day a brief Christian service is 
men, and its influence seems to pervade the 
From the head clerks in the office down 
pressmen and type-setters to the girls in the 
are quietly but intently at work with a cheerfu 
seldom witnessed in non-Christian printing 
close acquaintance with this concern, will 7 
that its success is a most wholesome thing for | 
cause in Japan and the Far East. 
For years the Company h 
Charweter of printing for the Bible Societi 
hama, Kobe, China, Korea, the 
Singapors and Siam, and in 1914 the numt 
Testaments and portions exceeded three mi 
It does the printing for the Keiseisha and tl 
Kwan, the two leading Christian publishing 
the Christian Literature Society, and for Tar 
MovEMENT. In addition to the main plant in 
a branch was started about ten years ago i 
last year the printing department of the Kyo 
was purchased, and is now conducted as the Tx 
of the Fukuin Company. All these three 
operated on a sound financial basis, 
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-V—THE GUNSEI SILK FILATURE OF 
By Carry J. Scorr 


Does the infusion of the Christian spirit int 
trial establishment enhance its reputation and | 
guarantee to its products a distinctive qua 
Gunsei Seishi Kaisha (Gunsei Silk Filature C 


the town of Ayabe, in Kyoto-fu, gives a 
affirmative answer. 
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mined to put nine thousand new shares, at fifty yen par, 
upon the market. Although the losses of the company 
were widely known, and despite the general depression, 
yet applications for 18,000 shares were received at once. 
One company alone sought six thousand shares, but could 
obtain only one hundred. Equally significant evidence is 
the fact that the silk from this filature is no longer ex- 
amined for flaws before purchase. 


To account for the exceptional reputa- 

praiment tion of the Gunsei Seishi Kaisha, it is 

necessary to call attention to the Company’s 

founder and president, Mr. Tsurukichi Hatano, for it is to 
his character that the company owes its success. 


Mr. Hatano himself says his life is the 

Early Life story of a prodigal son, but that is not all. 

He was born fifty-eight years ago in the 
little village of Nakasugi Mura, in Kyoto-fu. His family 
name was Hamuro, but as he was a younger son, he was 
adopted into the family of Hatano which had no male 
heir. In time, he was married to the daughter of the 
family. 

Hatano’s married life was far from happy, and this 
fact aggravated his tendency to riotous living. He led a 
wild life, and was squandering his wife’s fortune, when a 
family council decided to take legal measures to deprive the 
adopted heir of the right to spend the Hatano fortune. 
Hearing of this, he seized all the money and valuables in 
the house and fled to Kyoto, where he soon spent all in 
licentious living. 

At last, with no money left and suffering from a loath- 
some disease, the prodigal returned in disgrace to his wife's 
home. Rejected there, he took his wife and returned to 
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At this time a young Co 
pastor named Kosuke Tomeok 
well-known Christian penologis 
ing meetings in Ayabe. In the homeof one of 
Hatano first heard the Gospel from Mr. Tor 
was greatly impressed, and after receiving 
struction, he professed conversion and desired 
tized. Knowing that his public confession 
Christ would be the last straw with his relatiy 
all arrangements before signifying his purpose 
walked twenty-five miles to Yoshioka Mura 
received baptism. 

Upon his conversion, Hatano became a 
The change in his life must have been very n 
even to this day non-Christians willingly adr 
despondency and bitterness gave place to che 
will. However, the path was by no m 
Handicapped by his reputation, he met with - 
contempt. And yet in face of everything, h 
patience and love. 

Mr. Hatano began his silk 
eo avery humble scale. His att 
first called to cocoon raising wh 
came offering the farmers fabulous prices for 
wild cocoons,—as high as five hundred yen 
Hatano saw that this trade was dishonest an: 
have nothing to do with it. However, his i1 
aroused, and he made a careful experiments 
cocoon raising, and then investigated the 
phase of the business. He visited factories t 
the reasons for their success or failure, and a: 
years became an expert in every branch ¢ 
industry, 
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His first enterprise proved to be an un- 

suecess qualified success and Hatano became en- 

thusiastic, At this time, the farmers of 

Ikaraku County were raising cotton, though it was 

evident that the soil and climate were not suited to it ; 

so Hatano urged them to plant mulberry trees and 

raise cocoons. But the farmers were loath to place any 

confidence in his advice. It was only by untiring pa- 

tience and earnestness that he finally broke down the 
barriers of distrust, and won general confidence. 

In the course of time, he formed a Company for the 
raising of cocoons and the manufacture of thread, and also 
opened a Silk Workers’ Training School. This School, 
with Mr. Hatano at its head, became a 
power for industrial morality in Ikaraku 
County. It developed character along with 
skill, and thus laid a solid foundation for the industry. 
He chose as the motto of the School, Matt. 7: 17-18. 
As a good tree will bear good fruit and a bad tree bad 
fruit, just so he believed, would a good character produce 
good thread and a bad character produce had thread. 
This ‘training up of workers according to the principle 
of Jinkaku Hon-i, or “character the essential thing,” 
and the distribution over the county of several hundred 
graduates each year, is without doubt the reason why 
Ikaraku produces the best thread in Japan. Many 
filatures have attempted to imitate Mr. Hatano, but 
though their method of business, their machinery and 
raw material have been identical with those of the Gunsei 
Company, yet not one has been able to equal its success, 
because, as Mr. Hatano says, they disregard the prime im- 
portance of character. 

It is thirty years since the young convert started out 
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worth of silk thread. His capital has now i 
¥600,000. His business interests extend 
counties, and he supervises eleven factories emy 
2,000 workers. All the product of his factori 
the first been eagerly purchased by Skinn 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The main filature at Ayabe 
The Christian influence of its: 
evident in the spirit of the whol 
ment. As a disinterested outsider said, “ The | 
factory have jo-gakko (high school) manners.” 
quire a refinement which girls in other factories 
to lack. This may be accounted for by the fac 
in ten days, every girl has a day off in which s 
the rudiments of a practical education. Teach 
mon school subjects, sewing and painting, are at 
school every day. ‘Twice a month all the girl: 
leged to listen to religious talks from Christian 
of the nearly one thousand girls and women 
one hundred are Christians. While many mi 
girls ten and eleven years old, Mr. Hatano ref 
cants under thirteen. | 


Mr. Hatano does not confine h 

Personal Life activities to his business. He is 
deacon of the Ayabe Congregation 

of which he is the treasurer. Unless business 
out of town, he is a regular attendant at the 
prayer-meeting. Itis of interest to know that M 
finally became a Christian twenty 

Influence —_ her husband. No one can estima 
that Mr. Hatano has accomplishe 

and respected as few men are, he has become to 
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ployees 





_VI-THE FUJI TEA COMPANY OF SHIZUOKA 
; By A. T. Winxinson 


Bible Kead- = Mr. Harazaki, the president of the Fuji 

"6s Tea Company, became a Christian twenty 
years ago by reading the Bible. It seems that at Yoko- 
hama a pastor gave him a New Testament to read on 
the voyage to San Francisco. He read and reread it. 
Although much of it was difficult for him to understand, 
there were some verses that made a profound impression 
on his mind, one of them being “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth,’ which seems to have awakened him to his duty 
toward his fellow-men. He kept on studying, attended 
church, and soon after arriving in America, received 
baptism. | 


Improvement 
of Employees 


For several years Mr. Harazaki has been 
uctively interested in the all-round better- 
ment of his employees, One of the means 
employed is to invite promineiit Christians frequently to 
speak in the factory during working hours. Some of these 
addresses are printed and circulated. A great deal of other 
Christian and good general literature is also distributed. 


A young men’s association has been at work among the 
employees for some years, and has been not only of benefit 
to the men in the factory but to the whole community, 
for outsiders are invited to the weekly meetings. Though 
they are mainly religious meetings and conducted by 
Christians they are not advertized as religious. In fact 
the whole scheme of this enterprise seems to be on the 
principle of doing the work but saying little about it. 


This young men’s association has a re- 
markable mass meeting for- working-men 


Work for 
Young Men 
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invitations to a social meeting for employed m 
ary 16th. : 
They met with a good deal o 
Success —_the first year, their motive being 
However, nine hundred men 
These men were given a form on which t 
name, address, employment, employer’s name 
they handed in at the gate as they entered. 1 
is always held in the open air. The slips o 
the first meeting nine years agoshow that many] 
ed every annual meeting. The attendance hs 
so much that this year it ran over 2,000, G. 
ment, and plenty of cake and tea are provided 
pense of the Christiau members of the firm, an 
has a thoroughly good time. | 

But the outstanding number on the prograt 
address of some eminent speaker, such as Profe 
Waseda, Mr. Masutomi of the Railway Me 
tion, or Colonel Yamamuro of the Salvation A 
addresses are always printed in pamphlet fo 
tributed among those who attend and m 
as well. 

The impression one receives as he looks « 
great assembly of men at the holiday season, i 
are being saved for that day atleast, from the d 
influences of ordinary holiday pleasures, and th 
vast audience that comes within the circle o 
influence probably nowhere else within the y 
too, such a meeting as this must bring into g 
pathy the employer and his workers. 
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s ‘They first created £500,000 par value 
Organization partnership certificates, to be allotted to those 
_ worthy workmen over twenty-five years 
of age who had been in the employ of the firm for five years. 
The value of the certificates allotted was proportionate to 
the salary received. An employee with a salary of £100 
per year, after eight years’ service was allotted 480 in 
partnership certificates, until a fixed maximum was reach- 
ed. The payment of dividends was so arranged that 
preferential instead of partnership certificates were allotted 
upon retirement, to men of sixty-five years of age, and 
women sixty years of age, also to widows of employees 
and orphans. This amounted to a sort of pension 
system. 

This method was begun by Sir William 
Hesketh Lever in 1887. Its working out 
has been successful. The original plant is 
now located on 462 acres of land at Port Sunlight, Eng- 
land, of which 233 acres have been reserved for homes for 
the workers, gardens, recreation grounds, chapels and 
many modern conveniences. The houses for employees 
were not built for profit, but to be let under the systeni of 
“ prosperity sharing,” at mere cost of up-keep and repairs, 
This plan Sir William Lever claims to be sounder than 
profitsharing. “One of the best methods” he says, “ for 
the application of the principle of prosperity sharing is to 
be found in building cottages to be let at low rentals, This 
plan is most effective in elevating and bettering the condi- 
tions of labour and has the additional advantage of ensuring 
that the wives and children shall share in it.”” The various 
enterprises to which the labourers may contribute are such 
as club buildings, recreation halls, summer holidays, winter 


entertainments, sick and burial societies. In these things 
nen ee aa ae er eee ee | 2 


Profit 
Sharing 
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It is planned to proceed up 
principles in this country. The 
is at Amagasaki, a suburb of K« 
Although the experiment is only in the init 


Japan like 
Other Lands 


_ Japan, yet it is gradually becoming evident he 


it is practicable to take the golden rule in 
There are only six working days a week, and s 
an eight hour day. Such working day leay 
gardening, healthy recreations, and self-in 
while very fair profits accrue both to the Cc 
to its employees. The effect upon the workr 
encouraging. It is to be hoped that th 
not only become as great a success here ai 
enterprise, but that its influence may be felt inc 
a land where the idea of Christian individu 
increasing emphasis. It would be poetically 
that the prosperity sharing idea of Port Sunl 
find a widening home in the land of the “ Risi 
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VII-Mr. NAKATSU’'S EN TERPRISE 
. KUMAMOTO 





By GALEN M. FisHer © 


oR ‘ _ Mr. Chikayoshi Nakatsu of 
“History 18 @N interesting figure in the 
world of Japan, for he is not only 
but a graduate of the Kyoto Imperial Universit 
He was born about thirty-five years ago at | 
His father was a prosperous owner of lands and 
popularly reputed to be somewhat hard. At: 
was decidedly opposed to his son’s becoming | 
but young Nakatsu braved his father’s displ 
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sis ambition from the first was to find 
thropie Pians the best way to make his inherited fortune 

count for the hingdom of God. He was 
not content to invest in stocks and bonds, but felt he ought 
to put most of itat work in industrial enterprises, where 
he could not only make a fair profit, but could exert a 
personal influence over his business associates and em- 
ployees. His first undertaking was to form in 1912 a stock 
company entitled “Mutual Benefit Company,” and to 
establish a bath-house and laundry. In it are employed 
forty men and women, some of them dependents who 
had previously appealed to him for charity. Unique 
features of the plant are the polishing of rice and the 
making of distilled water as by-products. 

As soon as the bath-house and laundry had begun to 
cover expenses, he built an iron foundry, which has grown 
until now it employs one hundred and twenty mechanics 
and apprentices, and handles large contracts. Pumps of all 
sorts and sizes are the chief output. Growing naturally out 
of the making of pumps. Mr. Nakatsu and a few friends 
have started a project for the transformation of several 
thousand acres of unproductive uplands into rice-paddies 
by pumping water from the neighbouring streams. 

The loyalty he has evoked from his em- 

Leyalty ployees was strikingly shown when the 

ef foundry was destroyed by fire a few weeks 
ago. Not content with working night and day for a week 
to remove the wreckage and put up temporary buildings, 
they said to him, “ Isn’t there something more costly we 
can do to show you our sympathy and devotion?” He 
replied that he was touched by their spirit but he could 
think of nothing. Thereupon one man blurted out, 


“ Well, I’m going to stop smoking” Then another said, 
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his chief lieutenants are themselves Christians. 
of labour are shorter than is usual. Special educ 
moral instruction is given to the thirty apprenti 
for savings, accident insurance, and profit-sharin, 
consideration. Employees are frequently inv 
home which is in every feature a witness to th 
the Christian life. He invites them also to a 
groups and Christian worship and wholesome 
ments. He has bought a tract of land near t 
on which to erect model cottages for his work 
what after the pattern of Bourneyville. 

Mr. Nakatsu has found time t 

Library — in civic affairs. Upon returnin, 

University he noticed the lack « 
library. Without waiting for the provincial a 
act he opened a library, and gave part of his 
days selecting books and supervising the clerks 
remains president. Under his direction branche: 
opened in several other towns, and a loan 
system has been inaugurated, the first in J apan 
It might be feared that all th 
Personal Life takings would interfere with Mr. 
devotion to purely religious wo1 
_ the contrary he has continued to be one of th 
the Set Kokai, and one of the leading workers fc 
and national Young Men’s Christian Associati 
study might be called his hobby ; he has led gre 
study of the Gospel of St. John for six years. 

A sphere of Christian activity known only to h 
friends is the aid he has given to worthy stude: 
whom has finished the Imperial University a1 
the Christian ministry. 





| CHAPTER III 
WOMEN FACTORY LABOURERS 


By GALEN M. Fisner 


There are two sides to Japan as to every 
Contrasts shield. The idyllic rural scenes, the pine- 
crested ridges, the exquisite creations of 
brush and loom, all appear on the side seen by the art 
connoisseur, the nature lover and the tourist. But on 
the obverse are the factories with their grime and their 
grinding labour, taking toll of the youth of the land. It is 
strange that the abnormal conditions created by the sudden 
rise of factories has not attracted more attention, or led to 
more decisive action by the authorities. In the Russo- 
Japanese war, the Japanese won largely because of their 
remarkable attention to hygiene. Beri beri has been 
stamped out in the navy, and the plague has been kept at 
bay. But the scourge of tuberculosis, which is ageravated 
by the present factory system, has until very recently been 
allowed to run its course. 
Strange Publicists and economists have thus far 
Disregard concentrated their efforts on finding ways of 
increasing the per capita productivity of the 
nation, and bringing down the adverse balance of trade, 
but they have been strangely near-sighted. They have ap- 
parently failed to realize at what fearful cost to the present 


and future generations has the wealth derived from the 
factories haan 7AM EE Fee ee 2 Bae © Care a: = 
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nmsreees roblems presented by the fi 

Roast sr oa five ee ago in preparing 
Commission I of the Edinburgh Conference, ¢ 
few months ago I was startled at the facts dis 
monograph by a Japanese physician, Dr. Osam 
entitled ‘‘Conditions of Women Factory Labo 
the Hygienic View Point.” I have also coi 
magazine called ‘The Factory Law Review,” 
tical records of the Tokyo Metropolitan Police 
Riyemon Uno’s volume “ Industrial Education. 
shall say, therefore, is based not upon persons 
tion of factories, but upon the stadies-of experts 

Mamber ot Between 1900 and 1910 the 

Women in women employed in private fi 

Factories creased from 265,000 to 442,00¢ 
number of factories in which they worked ine1 
7,300 to 13,500. Hence the average number 
in each factory is about thirty-four. 

The factories employing the largest number 
are cotton spinning, 66,000; silk filatures, 
weaving, 113,000. The total number in privat 
442,574, and in government factories such as 
monopoly, the printing bureau and the arsena 
making a grand total of 471,877 women er 
private and government factories. Thus out of 
tory force of 844,544, fifty-sx per cent are wot 
we subtract the employees in the government 
ments where the men outnumber the women tl 
we shall find that in private factories womer 
sixty-one per cent of the total. | 

Ages of The significance of the large 


Women of women employees for the 
Employees wilasvenseme ld PBS bewet wll Bee eee p= 
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this should be a fruitful field for the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children ! ’ 
As might be expected the physique of the 
Physique _ factory girl is poorer to begin with than, say, 
the physique of students or telephone opera- 
tors. In other words, they begin with a physical handicap, 
and then being subjected generally to unhygienic condi- 
tions, it is not surprising that the ratio of sickness and death 
among them is abnormally high. The poorest physique is 
found among girl workers in printing offices. This may 
be because the work requires such slight physical strength 
that girls of poor physique are by natural selection left for 
such employment. It is a striking fact that the younger 
the girls enter the factories, the poorer is their physique. 
Another fact showing the harmful effects of factory labour, 
is that the girls under twenty are inferior in physique to 
the women over twenty. Here again it may be due to 
the survival of the fittest. The conditions in many of the 
factories are decidedly unhealthy. The light and ventila- 
tion are poor, the air is often full of escaping steam and 
nauseous vapours, and worst of all, the factory dormitories 
in which seventy per cent of all the women employees live, 
are often as good breeding places of disease as the germ cul- 
ture trays of a biologist’s laboratory. The conditions are 
especially bad in the smaller factories, as they are in the 
piece-work sweat-shops of the large cities of the West. 
A great deal of night work is required 
Night Work even of the youngest girls. The result on 
their health is nothing less than shocking. 
Out of 1,350 girls examined and weighed, the loss of 
weight of those employed on night shift in cotton factories 
was from 1-1/4 to 1-5/12 lbs. In the printing works the 
loss varied from 1-1/5 to 2-1/5 Ibs., and in metal factories 
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skeletons before many months had passed. 'W 
that they fall ready victims to tuberculosis a 
troubles! . 

Fathers and mothers of healt 
who smile at the way their bo 
outgrow clothes, will be depresse 
that among the girls in factories there is gi 
growth after the age of fourteen. Of what ava 
will sitting on chairs, and the introduction of 
steak, and eggs be, if these thousands of future 1 
year by year to be denied all chance of norn 
play and education ? 


Stunted 
Physique 


Nrouves oF Speaking broadly, the hours of 
Labour ana from thirteen to sixteen hou 
Wages factories ; twelve to fifteen and e 


in weaving factories. In large cotton mills t 
day is only eleven to twelve hours, one reas 
lower maximum being the fact that there ar 
two shifts working eleven or twelve hours 

this, as in some other respects, the large 
are better than the smaller, for the smaller 

tend to crowd their employees and get more 
stipulated time out of them. But in fact 
and small, the time nominally allowed for mea 
is cut short. ‘Not infrequently the girls eat their 
tending their machines. They find that if the 
full rest time allotted, they incur the ill-will of th 
In the large spinning factories, which are equ 
modern machinery, the women are generally d 
two shifts, one working from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
from 6 P.M. to6a.M. In nearly all Westerr 
night work is now illegal for women from 10 
A.M.. and in the most progressive countries and 
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any. : 2 grace 
’ & mo, ; 
f 40-60, ‘ 


Weaving... I. a. ws. 1.00014, 1.0811 5289 
Shirts ose) eee 10 en .) ee -70-.25, .50-.20 48 .26 
Tobacco... ... | th gee 150-15, .90-12 55 .26 


It is evident from the above table, which doubtless 
represents the average throughout the Empire: first, that 
there is scant time allowed for rest, recreation, family 
duties and supplementary education. Second, the wages 
paid the girls are a mere pittance, inadequate for more 
than their own support, and allowing small leeway of 
savings against marriage, illness or accident. When 
Japanese economists make as careful examination of the 
facts in Japan as has been made in England, the Conti- 
nent and America, they will discover that such underpaid, 
immature labour is the most expensive.* As far back as 
1843 a commission in England found that long hours 
resulted in deteriorated output. One firm, for instance, 
running fifteen hours per day, found that after the first 
month, the output began to run down in both quality and 
mecha’ and by the fourth month the spoiled work had 
oubled and production had fallen from 100 to 90 per per. 
Whereas upon reducing the hours of labour, the proportion 
of spoiled work promptly fell and the output rose. Prof. 
Mahaim of the University of Liege says “in the eight 
hour day the same workmen at the same ovens with the 
same implements and raw material, produced as much as 
previously in twelve hours.” 
It is to be hoped that Japan will soon 
a sin br0 fall in line with Western countries, and 
agree to a consecutive period of ten hours 
rest at night for all women workers. For as Miss Goldmark 
says in “ Fatigue and Efficiency,” overwork and nicht work 
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families. Their level of intelligence is very low 
as in the country at large ninety-two out of « 
children attend school, an investigation of fact 
1912 showed that nearly forty per cent we 
and only four per cent had completed the six y 
school course. ‘The recruiting of such an ar 
a large force of agents. 

The general plan is for the agents to go t 
district, preferably one which has not al 
tapped, and get in touch with the parents and 
Glowing pictures of the delights of city life, 4) 
the moving pictures, the pretty clothes that car 
the steady stream of savings which can be se 
help the family—all theseare painted in such br 
that it is small wonder that not only the girl 
parents as well, easily consent to make a contr; 
ever, if there have already been girls employe 
same district, and they have come back wrecke 
and perhaps in character, the whole communit 
gets suspicious, and the agents have a hard tir 
new recruits. 

After the girls have reached the factory 
ployers resort to all sorts of means to retain | 
inost important method is to keep them unde 
veillance in the factory dormitories, but an 
pesitive method is to make the girls save a cert 
tion of their wages, and send the money h 
parents, delighted at this steady income, write 
urging the daughter to stick by her work. Th 
on their part write rosy accounts of tha fidelity 
health of the daughter, and thus, despite the 
protesting letters of the daughter, the parents < 
discourage her from leaving. attributine her dis 
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' Despite all the efforts of the employers and recruitin 
agents, it issaid that any given district is likely to be Ps 
hausted of girls in three years, and Dr. Ishihara says 
that the supply is now beginning to run out all over the 
country. 


It is small wonder that girls introduced 
mieiaa. into such conditions are prone to throw up 
their jobs, and go home or roam to other 
factories. In fact, women factory employees are a migra- 
oe class. According to Dr. Ishihara, out of a thousand 
girls on the rolls in the cotton spinneries, 691 stay less than 
two years, and in silk filatures, 415 stay less than two 
years. Asa rule thé girls go first to the cotton mills, and 
then from there to other factories that have the reputation 
of being a little easier or more attractive. At any given 
time there are on an average twenty-five per cent of 
migratory women employees, industrial tramps. In the 
silk weaving factories about twenty per cent change every 
year. 

Morally considered, the most discouraging fact is that 
the girls between fourteen and twenty shift most rapidly. 
The result is that a considerable proportion of the girls get 
the habit of drifting, and drop into loose habits of living, 
and then ashamed to go back to their relatives, they drift 
from factory work into restaurants, tea houses, and houses 
of ill-fame. It is a significant fact that Niigata prefecture 
should be the district from which most girls are recruited, 
both for the factories and for prostitution. In 1912 half 
the girls arrested by the Osaka police had worked in 
factories. 

Out of the 200,000 recruited annually, 
“gsi ROP approximately 80,000 girls return to their 
homes within a year. The remaining 
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Speaking broadly some sever 
ery tories Of the women employees re’ 

7 dormitories. Many of the fac 
large cities, employing 1,000 to 3,000 girls, kee} 
in one large boarding house, divided into wards « 
each of which has a matron. ‘These matron 
paid, and even when intelligent and kind-he: 
physically impossible to give personal attenti 
hundred girls. In the small factories the dor 
on the whole inferior in appearance and apy 
those in the larger factories: The rooms vary 
thirty mats each (20 to 60 square yards). M 
are dark and poorly ventilated. They average 
yards to a girl, but in the Nagano silk filatu 
often even less space. 

In the smaller factories the sleeping rooms a1 
up-stairs ever the noise, steam, and foul air of 
itself. Although the larger cotton factories a 
more space per girl than the smaller factories, 
considered they are the worst of all. This aris 
fact that the girls are divided into day and 1 
both use the same rooms and bedding from on 
to another. Furthermore, in winter the beddit 
that the girls have to sleep close together 
quilts to keep warm. The frequent chan 
sonnel results in the same bedding being use 
different girls in the course of a year. Sinc 
shift sleep in the day, they shut the blind 
sequently the bedding is rarely if ever sunned. 
tuberculosis and skin diseases are transmitte 
person and generation to another. It is to 
Christians that some volunteer efforts have b 
relieve the lot of these dormitory girls. The 





men and 73,600 women ; of these 3,800 men and 47,600 
women were living in the factory dormitories. Cases of 
iliness per year number 4,000 men and 69,000 women, 
The number of accidents was 693 among the men, and 
2800 among the women. Summarizing comparatively, 
there were only five times as many women as men em- 
ployees, all told, but thirteen times as many women as men 
lived in the dormitories, and seventeen times as many wo- 
men as men were ill during the year, while twenty-one 
times as many women as men died, and one hundred and 
thirty times as many women as men left or were discharged. 
The most prevalent diseases are shown 

AP eeinuce, _ bY the following table of deaths taken from 

.! the same magazine. 


Cotton Mills Silk Mills 

Men . Women Men Women 
Deaths from Tuberculosis... 5 140 _— 4 
Incipient Tuberculosis 2 56 -@ 4 
Respiratory organs... 1 29 — 1 
Sy Gs Ge cee 3 36 _ 2 
Abdominal troubles ... 1 16 ~= 1 
Nervous - hava ike >a 45 1 2 


Adding together the deaths from tuberculosis, incipient tuberculosis 
nd diseases of the respiratory organs, we find that among women 
he number is 225 out of a total of 322, or 2/3 of the total. The 
tatistics of death given by Dr. Ishihara for a similar group of cotton 
yorkers are: 


peserki aims BOS ie eee cue one 39 
om tory and incipient tubercular ... 31 
Abdominal... 6 


_ Allowing eighteen for other diseases, tubercular troubles 
ook off seventy-one per centin this group. It appears that 
f those who die after returning home, seventy-five per 


ent have some form of tubercular trouble ; it should be 
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After the appalling figures al: 
_avases of it is hardly necessary to dwell f 
3 the ravages of tuberculosis. ‘ 
one girl afflicted with tuberculosis in a spinnir 
Miye prefecture is suggestive. She left the 
went home to die, and in the judgment of ph 
was the means of embedding the disease in 
that thereafter every five years, thirty persons d 
culosis. In a certain village in Miyazaki prefe 
girls returned to their homes, twenty of them i 
twenty, sixteen had tuberculosis. In Yam 
fecture eighty per cent of the deaths after the 
home are from tuberculosis. 


a! I have been unable to find 

Birth Rate Japan bearing upon infant 1 

and Infant textile districts as compared w 

Mortality districts, but doubtless the sam 
prevail as iff the textile towns in England an 
States. Contrasting Chicago, a none too favour 
of a non-textile city, the death rate of infant 
year is twenty-one per hundred, whereas in ! 
cotton spinning centre, the number is thir 
hundred. Almost the same ratios hold in H 
Barrow-in-Furness, a non-tex'ile town, the inf 
rate for ten years was 144, and in Preston, a 
the infant mortality rate was 208. It is impe 
that in the English towns the number of wom 
in the mills between fifteen and thirty-fiv 
seven per cent at Barrow-in-Furness, and eis 
cent in Preston, the logical conclusion being 
labour had a direct bearing upon infant mc 
Broggi of Italy states that of 172,000 Italian 
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More damaging to the health and moral- 
“wenone?. ity of the Japanese people than even a 
war is the yearly toll exacted from among 
the 200,000 girls who are recruited for the factories. The 
family is being undermined at its centre. The safeguards 
of home, religion and friends, are all weakened by the 
abnormal conditions of factory life. 
In 1911 the Imperial Diet after warm 
Mareld Up” debate passed a factory law: it has not yet 
been promulgated, although it has been 
credibly announced that it will be put into operation in 
1916. As adopted, its provisions were gradually so water- 
ed down by exceptions and qualifications, that even when 
put into operation it will give but partial relief. Still, it is 
the best that can be hoped for’ at present. When one re- 
calls the decades of struggle and compromise which marked 
factory legislation in England and America, and the un- 
satisfactory conditions there even yet, especially in the 
southern part of the United States, one must be patient. 
If it is true that Japanese factory owners are blocking the 
promulgation of the factory law adopted in 1911, they 
should te made to realize that they are their own worst 
enemies, 
The personal ministry already undertaken 
eee entre! on behalf of factory workers by Christian 
workers, and the local regulations in certain 
cities are good so far as they go, but they do not touch the 
heart of the problem. Nothing but strong enlightened 
public opinion, engendered and guided by Christians and 
other are men, will suffice to secure the thorough- 
going legislation required to put an end to this blot upon 
Japan’s good name and this menace to her future. 








CHAPTER IV 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF 17 
JAPANESE WIFE 


By A. CAaroLiInE MACDONALD 


According to “ The New Japanese Civil Cod 
fessor N. Hozumi, the present Civil Code “ pro 
the principle of the equality of the sexes, and 
distinction between men and women in their er 
private life so long as ® woman remains si 
may become the head of a house and exercise a 
such. She may exercise parental authority ove 
child if her husband is dead. She may ado 
either alone, when she is single or a widow, 
junction with her husband when married. She 
any contract or acquire or dispose of property 
name, provided she remains single.” 

When she marries, however, she enters the 
nically called “ incapacitated persons” treated o 
2 of Chapter I of the Civil Code. Under this 
four classes,—minors, incompetent persons, q 
petent persons and wives, or more explicitl 
explained under the “meaning of capacit 


persons as minors, wives, lunatics, and spendth 
hnacaca Pamniata rananiic 7) A tae eee 
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formed or intellectually imperfect, like the blind, the deaf, 
the dumb, and spendthrifts ; while wives being bound te 
follow their husbands, the rights of the latter are protected 
in order to maintain the peace of the household.” 
This article, which has been compiled from a cursory 
study of the Civil Code by J. E. De Becker, so far as it re- 
lates to a few of the relationships into which women come 
in the family, in no sense pretends to be more than a very 
superficial attempt to set before the readers of Tux Curts- 
TIAN Movement the legal status of the Japanese wife. 
I shall treat the subject under three headings, namely, 
her position in the family, marriage and divorce, and shall 
confine myself merely to statements of fact, and make no 
attempt, for the very obvious reason that I aim unable to 
do so, to compare the legal status of women in J apan with 
_ that of other nations, nor shall I make any historical com- 
parison between the status of women under the old J apan- 
ese regime and the present, except to make the very obvious 
remark that it is greatly improved under present laws. 
The Wife in If other succession fails, a woman may 
the Family become the head of a family, and may 
System _ exercise all the duties and rights of her posi- 
tion irrespective of her sex, provided she is unmarried. If 
she marries, and no previous arrangement has been made, 
her husband naturally succeeds to the headship. 

By previous arrangement, however, she may retain the 
headship and all its powers, even those which permit her 
to exercise authority over her husband as a member of the 
family over which she is the head. A woman may aban- 
don the headship at any age she wishes, provided the heir 
to the headship, possessed of complete capacity, makes an 
absolute acceptance of the succession, and she obtains the 
consent of her husband, although a man may not aban- 
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These two functions must not be confused if 
understand the position of a wife as such. 

A wife who exercises no rights as the head 
must have permission from her husband to receit 
capital, to contract loans or become surety to s 
acts haying for their object the acquisition or Ic 
relative to immovables or to important movabl 
tute suits at law, to make donations, amicable ~ 
(compromises) or arbitration agreements, to ai 
nounce a succession, to accept or refuse ad 
legacy, to make a contract putting her under a1 
restraint (such as, for example, having her freed 
ed by becoming an employee of whatever sort), 


The explanation: under this paragraph in th 
plains the fundamental idea underlying these : 
“ Fundamentally a wife is bound to serve her ht 
put the household affairs in order. Therefore 
may injure the feelings of her husband or img 
in respect to property cannot be done by a wife 
option, but must be done with the peimission 
band.” If, however, a wife receives the necess¢ 
sion, she may carry on business or perform 
with the same authority as a fully capacita' 
‘These rights may be annulled at any time b 
band, but the nullification cannot be set up 
third person who has acted in good faith, be 
permission still to be valid. 


Under the following conditions a wife doe 
the permission of her husband to’ act freely ¢ 
on any business at her own option: wher 
certain whether the husband is alive or dead : 
husband has deserted the wife; when the hus 
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According to the explanation at the be- 

Marriage ginning of Chapter III of the Civil Code 

| “The present day marriage in Japan is a 
civil contract made in the presence of witnesses, in the 
form of law, either written or oral, which contract is 
afterwards recorded by a public official (a Registrar) in 
a Family Registry Office in a village, town, or city, and 
the said contract or marriage takes effect immediately 
upon its being notified (either in writing or orally) to the 
Registrar by both parties, and at least two witnesses of 
full age, and its being accepted by him. Immediately 
the Registrar has accepted the notification, the parties 
are man and wife and the marriage is ‘ celebrated ’ and 
complete.” 

A man cannot marry before he has attained full seven- 
teen years, and a woman before she has attained full 
fifteen years. Bigamy is forbidden. A woman may not 
remarry until six months have elapsed from the day her 
former marriage has been dissolved or annulled. The 
Civil Code is explicit with reference to marriage between 
relatives within the third degree of relationship. The 
different degrees of relationship are defined in the ex- 
planatory note under Article 769. In order to get mar- 
ried the child must have the consent of the parents belonging 
to the same house, unless the man has attained full thirty 
years, and the woman full twenty-five. 

Under the sub-section “ Of the effect of a marriage,” the 
following articles occur. A wife enters her husband’s 
house. A myiifu(a man who marries a woman who is head 
of a house) or a mukoydshi (a man adopted into the wife’s 
family) enter the wife’s family. A wife is bound to live 
with her husband, and her husband must permit her to 
do so. Husband and wife are bound to support each 
ather “A eontract entered into hv a hnehand and wife 
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before marriage either by a notary-public or priv 
drawn up it may not bechanged subsequently t 
If no special agreement regarding marital 
drawn up previously, it is presumed that both pa 
to be bound by the ordinary provisions of the 
covering the case. These are as follows: tl 
bears all the expenses arising from the marrie 
expenses required for leading a common life t 
well as those relative to the support, maintenan 
cation of their children. : 

If, however, the wife is-the head of the hc 
bound to bear these expenses. The husband, 
if she be the head of the house, is entitled 
acquire profit from the property of his or he 
-accerdance with its use. 

The husband manages the wife’s property. 
reason the husband is unable to do so, the w 
herself. When a husband however desires 
loans on behalf of his wife, to assign her p 
furnish it as security, etc., he must obtain his wi 
except when the fruits are disposed of for the 
management. 

A wite is regarded as the representative of h 
with regard to daily household affairs such a 
chase of food, the making of clothes, payment 
rent, etc. The husband may, however, at 
repudiate such representation. 

Property owned by a wife, or by a man w 
the head of a house, prior to the marriage, or | 
his or her own name while married, form 
separate property. 

According to the Civil Code tw 

Divoree —_ of divorce are recognized, first 





nal acts, ill-treatmer e part of the spouse or lineal as- 
: conden of th e spouse, or ill-treatment of the lineal ascen- 
yd pccoen spouse, wilful desertion by the spouse, uncer- 
riper period of not more than three years as to 
whether the spouse is alive or dead ; when, in the case of 
a husband adopted into the wife's house, the adoption is 
dissolved, or in the case of an adopted son married toa 
daughter of the house, the adoption is dissolved or annulled. 
_ When the persons ‘who have been divorced by mutual - 
consent have not determined by agreement on the disposi- 
tion of the children, their custody belongs to the father. 
When the husband has come into his wife’s home by 
marriage and therefore leaves upon divorce, the children 
belong to the mother. This same arrangement holds in 
judicial divorce as well, although the court may at its own 
“discretion and in the interests of the children, make 
different disposition with regard to their custody. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








CHAPTER I 


EVENTS IN HAWAII 
By F. & Scupper 


Our geographic situation has furnished 
Interchange us, as usual, special opportunities of brotherly 
service. In May, 1914, the visit of the 
training ships Asama and Azwma gave many Americans 
the privilege of becoming acquainted with Rear-Admiral 
Kuroi, whose noble character won the admiration of all 
who met him. It was a happy coincidence that while a 
party of prominent citizens of Hawaii were touring Japan 
and daily receiving the highest courtesies in that Land of 
the Rising Sun, we of the setting sun should have the 
opportunity of offering the first welcome to these men of 
the Japanese navy on their visit to various American 
ports. 
A band of thirty young men, wearing a “Y” on their 
sleeves, and representing the Japanese Y.M.C.A. tendered 
their services as guides throughout the city and vicinity of 
Honolulu. An international welcome service was held 
both in Honolulu and Hilo, in each of which no less than 
1,000 people gathered. At the Honolulu service, the 
— of Admiral Kuroi, seated between Governor Pink- 
m and Admiral Moore, and in the midst of a group of 
fifteen other prominent citizens of Honolulu, was one that 
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have been deemed of sufficient importance to d 
at the home of the Prime Minister of J apan 
the leaders of great movements in that Empir 
remarkable way in which the master mind 
foster, from its tiniest beginnings, the ide: 
In the great pageant of Peace given at the 
carnival in February of this year, no part 
more unalimous admiration than that ‘tal 
Japanese. Not alone the exquisite beauty of the 
but the dignity and unequalled decorum of the 
were conspicuous. Sh HO) 

No account of the year’s activities: would / 
without mention of the definite efforts put f 
about mutual understanding between the 
America and Japan. Central Union Chur 
minister, Rev. Doremus Scudder D.D., leave 
for three months, to join with Rev. S. Li. Guli 
a campaign of good-will in the United § 
results of this campaign, though of far-reacl 
tance, are not yet made public. This was follc 
visit of Doctors Mathews and Gulick on. their 
from Japan, and on his return trip, Dr. Gul 
tour of these Islands, investigating the condi 
Japanese here and the estimate put upon tl 
people of Hawaii. Dr. Gulick’s report of this it 
will prove of intense interest and value. _ 

Rev. S. Kimura made a three months’ 
campaign in the Islands, deeply stirring the ( 
all nationalities, and giving a strong forward: 
the work among the Japanese. 

The Hongwanji Buddhists are planning 
temple in Honolulu costing $100,000, - 
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Am On-coming Problem 
The Japanese lation in the Hawaiian Islands is about _... 90,000 
Of these the born in the Islands is approximately... ... 23,000 
The yearly increase by children born in Hawaii is about ..._ ... 3,000 


. Here in a nutshell we have a problem which may be out- 
lined as follows: Since the immigration of Japanese, ex- 
cepting of brides, is practically discontinued, the increase of 
the Japanese population must henceforth be chiefly of 
those born in the Islands,—who are educated in the public 
schools and whose knowledge of the Japanese tongue, 
after they are eight or ten years of age, becomes less and less, 
while English becomes their favourite language. By the 
time they are old enough to attend church services we are 
in danger of losing all influence over them, for on the one 
hand, their knowledge of Japanese is so limited that they 
can not understand the sermons preached by Japanese 
ministers, and on the other hand, even our best qualified 
Japanese ministers are not equal to preaching in English 
acceptably to those youths who have attended our public 
schools, and acquired English through play and study 
from their childhood days. 


What can be done for these on-coming thousands of 
young men and women who are thus growing up among 
us? Shall they go to English speaking Churches? The 
question answers itself; for, outside of Honolulu, the 
Churches of all denominations in these Islands which have 
English services can be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. That is sufficient evidence of the need for inaugu- 
rating English services throughout all the Islands. 


Church buildings are already available, 
each nationality being fairly well provided 
with suitable buildings, but unless these 
Churches are anick to adant thamecivee tn the chanoing 


Buildings 
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to the different nationalities should be related t 
the people they are to serve. 

It is evident then, that while t 
present church buildings as 
centres of religious life, we mu 
bi-lingual ministry if we aim to reach both tk 
the young, and as the difficulties in the way 
one man who will speak the two languages are 
insuperable, we must begin as rapidly as possible 
each of these Churches with an associate min 
own national type, who shall take charge of #1 
work, 

This may seem like a staggering financial 
but it is not more staggering than the thought ¢ 
generation of the youth of all nationalities g 
without religious guidance, and hence setting 
moral development of our people indefinitely. ' 
situation calls for unusual outlay. The time 
when we must face the fact and plan to me 
definite programme. | 
The sooner the problem is f 
ever, the less the expense invol 
beginning at once to adapt ours 
placing in the field one new man at a time ar 
him at a strategic centre, the initial expense 
moderate, and the help thus given would so 
the Churches that they would move more rapid 
self-support, thus keeping down the annual in 
reasonable sum. 

Our first aim, it would seem, should be tc 
English speaking Japanese minister on each 
Islands where we have J. apanese work, who sh 


tute a regular English service in each Church 
tha ‘ma nt’: hie! atwaik “etl: “ete eee 


Need of Dual 
Ministry 


Question of 
Expense 





CHAPTER II 


JAPANESE IN MAN CHURIA 
By T. Tepzuxa 


The Pres- The most :noteworthy Christian move- 


jerian = ment now going on in Manchuria is the 
Mission 


work, and also successful to a remarkable degree, they 

were very sorry to leave Manchuria, which they decided 
to do for personal reasons, 

At Dairen, the Presbyterian Church on 

Tea wi. the West Circle, established by Dr. Winn 

in co-operation with the J apanese, has 

nade rapid strides numerically and financially during the 

ast two years. A preaching station is now in process of 

onstruction at Shakokou. Shakokou is the seat of the 

ailway workshops, about two miles west of Dairen, and 
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byterian Church on the West Circle. Though 
its prosperity is yet forthcoming, the meme 
great deal from its future. 
ate The Church of eye 
nglican = Japanese Episcopal Church are 
gaccimis in the same church house at dif 
by an English and a Japanese chaplain, | 
Though evangelical campaigns may not be tl 
ing purpose, they are, at least, doing their utr 
all members of their denomination interest 
corporate worship, and they are rigidly obser 
rituals and forms prescribed. For this reasot 
may be said to be doing very well. 
The Salvation Army carries o 
oe ™ — of institutional work besides its r 
gelistic campaigns and churc 
They are the .Labourers’ Club and the Wom 
both of which are managed very successfv 
enjoying a good reputation among the general 
new colonies where impurity is almost invaria 
upon public morality, any crusade against moi 
such as is often undertaken by the Salvation A 
but be welcome to any one who has the w 
community at heart. Many a woman has 
from the licensed quarters or like tyranny of 
and has been given respectable employment. 
The Salvation Army’s labourers’ quarters is 
as it were, for young wage earners who are | 
honest lives there with hearts of overflowing 


’ These merits of practical Christianity are be 


preciated by the general public, who occasion: 
the Salvation Army for maid-servants and : 
and others who are very rare to find in Daire 
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| - ‘The Charity Hospital which stands on a 
Hospitat stretch of land above the West Park, 
_ originally established as a by-work of the 
Presbyterian Church, is now an independent institution 
under the patronage of the Dairen Administration, as well 
us under the guidance and help from the leading local 
citizens. The Hospital is steadily growing both in the 
extent of its work, and in the stability of its endowments. 
‘The Y. M.C. A. at Dairen has done a 
¥.m.c.A. great deal of efficient work to propagate 
Christianity. It is indeed the only institution 
outside the Church to supply inducements for Christianity, 
by bringing together a large number of non-Christians, 
and in that way to reveal to them that Christianity is by 
no means such a recluse and transcendental religion as it 
is generally supposed to be, but on the contrary, that it is 
in actual union with normal life and that it gives life 
abundantly. Dr. Mott’s spirited address, delivered a few 
years ago, called forth a large number of young men 
aspiring to Bible study. The Y.M.C.A. officials and 
some members who conduct their Bible classes, have been 
_remarkebly successful in initiating young men into Chria- 


tianity. 
| The Railway Clubs with their centre in 
weane the head office of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company at Dairen, are all super- 
vised by Christian officials, and are consequently making 
Christian influences felt among railway men and others. 
Religious men and preachers are always accorded a warm 
welcome, and given special facilities to bring their message. 
The future of Christianity along the rail- 
Outlook way zone is anything but bright on account 
of the absence of clergymen, though the 





be feared that unless anne is aid be 
disintegration, the ultimate destiny of these _ 

be irrevocable ruin. At Chiatou at at Antung 
most important station towns on the Antur 
line, Christianity for a time reigned supreme, bu 
a few years have elapsed since their religious lea 
towns, not even the slightest pretensions to ( 
can be traced in either town. 

In such a country as Mancht 
the number of the floating popula 
ceeds that of the people permane! 
the fluctuation of Christian influence is strikingh 
We glean from our observations of the last few 
the personal influence of Christians has a great 
with the propagation of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER III 
JAPANESE IN SHANGHAI 


By Joun Lixcony Dearinc* 


A number of agencies are at work in Shanghai, contri- 
buting to the health and moral improvement of the Japan- 
ese. ‘The Angerrack Mission, which has been established 
for several years continues to do good work. The Japanese 
Apostolic Mission under the superintendence of M. IL. 
Ryan carries on a number of agencies, both educational 
and otherwise. One of the teachers in the J apanese 
public school of 600 pupils is a Christian man, and 
exerts a strong influence upon the children, and encourages 
their attendance upon Sunday School. A Church connect- 
ed with Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwai continues to flourish, 
though no special report has been received of the past 
year’s work. 

Mr. Nakao, secretary of Y.M.C.A., writes of a number 
of agencies carried on by the Association which are helpful 
to young men. Lecture meetings are held every Satur- 
day evening which are well attended. With the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Sparing, English and J apanese Bible classes 
are conducted on Sunday evening. 

A Commercial School was organized in April with three 

, and an attendance of over eighty. There are 
fifteen teachers, English, Chinese and Japanese. The 
courses comprise English, Shanghai dialect, book-keeping, 
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oabtched for the deutear The fi 
tion are in good condition. The At 
members, one hundred and eighteen 
and thirty-six regular members. Th 

regular members are all Christian men. “Bub 
the associate members are not yet Christians. 
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eT _ By Tuomas Barciay 


Last year’s issue of THz CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN 
JAPAN contained a very complete and detailed statement 
regarding our work here. It will not be necessary this year 
to enter into such full detail. The work has been carried 
on along the lines described in that paper. 

| A oo statistics of membership for the year 1914 are as 
ollows :— 


COMMUNICANTS ON THE ROLL AT 3l1st OCT. 1913 4050 
Additions :— 
Adults baptized... . Ne ice 100 


Baptized in infancy, received to communion.. 43 
Restored fromsuspension ... ... «. «» 56 
Came fromelsewhere ... ... ... ow. ». 47 


$ Total Additions ... ... ++. ++» 204 
_ Deductions :— 
IOS tvs oe ‘vey! oop oye ove, OL 
Total Deductions ...  ... «+ «+ 174 
Net increase in number of Communicants a UPR Cs, 120 


x COMMUNICANTS ON THE ROLL AT 3ist OCT. 1914 4170 


. 








Native ministers, 5 ; elders, 110; deacons, 
Foreign missionaries: men, 10, women, 7. 
The net gain of 120 on a me 
cnses ™ 4,050 is at the rate of rather les 
per cent, much too low a figure 
Church. The reason is partly to be found in t 
of the staff of ordained workers. The serious il 
Montgomery in the spring required his rett 
recruit. Mr. Ferguson went home on furlc 
summer. The writer of this article was abs 
greater part of the year in Amoy, engaged in t 
lation of the New Testament into the verna 
Formosan city pastor also, was off work nea: 
year owing to nervous break-down. In this 
quite important congregations were left unvisit 
than twelve months. With a larger ordai 
workers the figures would be considerably large 

The quadrennial census of our Church (no 
church membership) was taken in the spring 
with the following result : 

On this occasion for the first time the Canad 
in the north joined with us in taking the ce 
results for the whole Island show a forenox 
attendance at worship of 12,187, afternoon 
10,545 ; readers of Romanized, 6,305, readers ¢ 
1,408 ; total number of adherents and families ( 
unbaptized), 25,791, residing in 1,285 towns a: 
being in the proportion of one professing Christi 
124 of the population, 

Spt ga A gratifying feature of the year 
Enort. been the extension of the evangt 

: referred to in last year’s report. 
twelve of our stations, the Christians have arrange 
gelistic meetings for three evenings at the ti 
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great. The meetings are organized by the them- 
selves, the missionary, of course, being invited to speak. 
In the autumn our educational mission- 
“work aty, Mr. Band, returned from Tokyo, 
___ Where for two years he has been studying 
Japanese, and took charge of our Middle School with its 
seventy pupils. We are arranging now for the building of 
new premises on a smaller scale than those referred to in 
last year’s report. We are raising a fund of Yen 40,000, 
half to be provided by the Formosan Christians, and half 
sent from England. With this we are putting up build- 
ings to accommodate 120 boarders, the curriculum to be 
as nearly as practicable along the lines of the Doshisha, 
Kyoto. We have already broken ground on an admirable 
site of twelve or thirteen (English) acres, just outside the 
peel The building should be ready for occupation in 
1916, 
One of the chief hindrances in the way 
Dimieulty —_of education is the difficulty of getting good 
teachers. Some of our young Christian 
lads who have been studying for years in the Doshisha 
and Tokyo Universities should soon be available. But 
even so the supply is insufficient. If any Japanese 
Jhristian, a graduate of the University, Middle School or 
Pheological College, feels inclined to undertake educational 
work here, we would be glad to hear from him. He could 
work either in the Middle School or College, or partly 
n both as suits his capacities ; and in his spare time could 
Je very helpful to the Christian Japanese congregations in 
Lainan. We do not offer a very large salary, say Yen 50 
‘month, but we can guarantee a field of great usefulness. 
Please apply to myself, or to Rev. Ed. Band, Tainan, 
formosa. 


meeriecs tes _§ ‘We have sixteen students in our Theologi- 
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There would be little gain in sending sixteen * 
one College to join the sixteen students in th 
be taught by the one missionary. Unless th 
in charge could go with the students and t 
teaching, there would be more harm than gor 
in the circumstances this step is not practices 
posal was agreed to by the Synod that the sti 
all be entered on the one roll, and that then 
should read in the north and two years 1 
There are some manifest advantages in © 
compared with the present arrangement; bu 
yet been carried into effect. 
Medical work at our two 
Medical Work Tainan and Shoka has been ca 
former years, with the additions 
of our having two medical men in Tainan. 
tance and fruitfulness of this form of worl 
manifest, in spite of the fact that so ma 
hospitals have been opened throughout the 1] 
remarkable that two such very large hospitals 
ried on year by year without cost to the Mi 
the salaries and expenses of the missionaries t 
Our monthly 12-pagemagazi 
‘Literature wan Church News,—with its « 
about 1,600, has been publishe 
it is now (March, 1915) in its 360th number. 
ed at our own press in Romanized vernacular 
This year is the Jubilee Yea 
Jabilee Year sion. Our first missionary, I 
landed in Formosa in May, 18 
time, with the exception of the Roman Ca 
were no Christians on the Island. A compe 
state of things then and now gives cause for n 
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vem onts for 


Island, the Pres , alla ag three self-sup- 
porting congregatigns at Taipeh, Tainan, and Kelung with 
three ordained ministers, who formed the Presbytery of 
Formosa. At present the Church in Tainan is without a 

minister; but there is one at Takow thirty miles to the 





} The Episcopalians have also a number of 
hpiscops! —_ congregations in the Island. The Rev. N. P. 
Yates, of the Canadian Episcopal Church, 
resides in Tainan, acting as honourary missionary, conduct- 
ing services in Tainan, and visiting groups of Christians at 
— towns and villages throughout South and Central 
ormosa. 
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I—MRS. CHARLES BISHOP 


By BeyJAMIn CHAPPELL 


_ Olive Whiting was born in the town of Jasper, N. Y. 
June 20, 1847, and departed this life in the city of Tokyo, 
November 19, ‘1914. 

She was graduated from Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, N. Y. in 1872, and in 1876 received appointment 
for service in Japan under the New York branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. On her arrival in Japan she was 
associated with Miss Schoonmaker in the school opened 
two years before in Azabu, afterwards removed to Tsukiji 
and named the Kaigan Jo Gakko, now Aoyama Jo Gaku- 
im. It was her privilege to have part in laying the found- 
ations of her Church in the Empire’s capital. Under her 
direction, Sunday Schools were organized that have given 
the city the Fukagawa day school, and the Mita and 
Asakasa day schools and Churches. 

In 1880 she was married to the Reverend Charles 
Bishop, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Of her thirty-eight years of missionary life, twenty-three 
were spent in Tokyo, six in Nagasaki and nine in America. 

Though her sensitive nature had always shrunk from 
the great mystery, yet, when she realized that at most, 
only a few days remained, she began to speak of those 
who would give her welcome, and to send messages to 
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words which, it may be said without irreverenc 
verse used by our blessed Lord, when his hour 
—‘ Father, into thy hands I commit my sp 
thus, like one who wraps the drapery of her « 
her and lies down to pleasant dreams, she 
perfect peace, for him who said, ‘ I will come 
receive you unto Myself,”—waited with the fee 
a little child who nestles up into her mother 
goes to sleep. Among her clippings were 1 
words which doubtless became her own | 
‘‘ Death is only the porter of the King’s lodge, 
to open the gate and let the King’s guests intc 
of eternal day. And so shall we ever be with © 


ee 


II-MRS. JOHN C. DAVISON 


By ARTHUR DANIEL BERRY. 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Stout Davison was 
Washington’s Headquarters, Hunterdon Co., N 
September 11, 1850. Her father died in her ir 
she lived many years of her youth with hei 
Rev. W. B. Wigg, under whose ministry Dr. I 


future husband was converted. She received 


tion at Pennington Seminary in New Jersey. 
In the spring of 1878, John C. Davison — 
Soper, graduating together from Drew Theolo 
nary, were appointed as the first Methodist 
missionaries to Japan. In the Davison home a 
New Jersey, on May 20, 1873, a double we 
solemnized by Bishop Foster. The two cot 
those four persons so well and so honourably kn 
forty-two years since then in Japan, Dr. 
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kept the home in Nagasaki a radiant centre of Christian 
influence. There during their first term of nine years the 
three older children were born, Frances and Charles and 
Mabel. The youngest child, J udiah, was born while 
Mr. and Mrs. Davison were in America on their first 
furlough. 

In 1882 Mr. and Mrs. Davison returned to America on 
furlough and came back to Japan the following year, and 
lived two years in Yokohama. They were again ap- 
“sega to Nagasaki, and remained there until the second 

ough in 1891. This time Mrs, Davison remained in 
America four years while the older daughter was married, 
and the older son entered college. She came back to 
Japan in 1895 and lived two years in Tokyo, and then for 
the third time went to Nagasaki. In 1900 Mrs. Davison 
returned to America, and established a home for the three 
younger children in New Jersey while they were finishing 
their school life. She came again to Japan in 1903, and 
joined her husband: in their appointment to Kumamoto, 
where they have laboured together ever since with one 
furlough of a year in 1912. When she came back in 1903 
two of her children came with her as missionaries, Charles 
who is now in Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, and Mabel, who 
afterward became the wife of Professor Smart a missionary 
in S00 Chow, China. It was on returning from a visit to 
her daughter in China on April 28, that Mrs. Davison 
died. The older daughter, Frances, died a year ago in 
California. The younger son, J udiah, lives in Berkeley. 

Mrs. Davison died, as she would have wished to die, 
while in service, and in Nagasaki where her missionary 
and her home life began and centred. The funeral 
Service was held in the church which Dr ‘and Mrs. 
Davison built on the famous Island of Deshima many 
EE OE OTT I a Oa Pike eae 
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in the Orient, Mrs. Davison has had one of tl 
places. There are other phases of her missiot 
in Japan which deserve high praise and aj 
But the permanent centre of all her missiona 
work was her perfect motherhood. And b 
motherhood was so perfect, it was not selfish at 
stop at the threshold of her own. home. ‘Whil 
band and her children were always first in h 
in her care—yet that love and care went out 
beyond them and took in the whole circle of he 
anceship. And her definition of her neighbour 
must love as herself was the definition of her L 
To the people of Japan wherever she live 
heart-sorrows and in their physical needs she w 
tering angel. In the other foreign homes in 
was @ ministering angel too, and her presence | 
all expression in the gentleness and unselfis 
efficiency of her ministry. And to those o 
foreigners, both women and men, who have 1 
Japan as wives or husbands, to them Mrs. D 
such an immediate and permanent friend, © 
years went by she became to them a Sacramen 
and her home became to them a city of refuge. 
hearts of all those who have known her, the gr: 
ence of Mrs. Davison in Japan will remain a vi 
until they go to meet her again in Paradise. 








III—DR. W. W. COLBORNE 
By Minna TApson 


Many visitors to Karuizawa during the last fe 
will have become familiar with the sight of D: 


inate ms emhAsladl ta kn fea keel oe eee 
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in West Africa, and the dedication of his own life to the 
foreign field followed at a Moody and Sankey meeting 
some time in the seventies. 

He took his M.D. degree at the London University, 
and after a few years of home practice, came the term 
of work in China under the C.M.S., spent almost entirely 
in & house-boat on the rivers doing pioneer work as a 
medical missionary. From time to time he suffered from 
an acute form of malarial neuralgia and as his health got 
worse, on his first furlough home he was told he must 
not return to China, and Hokkaido was his next field. 

At Hakodate he opened a dispensary in the poor quarter 
of the town, and later built a private hospital. Beautiful 
cures for both body and soul were wrought at these places, 
and the work reached the class which, to some of us, 
seems almost the most inaccessible—the very ignorant and 
poor. 

I remember one little deformed woman, only a rag and 
bone picker. She listened to the daily address given at the 
dispensary till the Love of God lajd hold of her, and she 
lived in the light of it for the rest of her days. 

One day Mrs. Colborne visited her in the miserable 
lodging house where she lived, paying a few sen a night, 
and found her with a group of men round her teaching 
them the Creed: and all she knew. 

Many who had once been well off, but like a poor woman 
of old, had spent their all on physicians and were nothing 

but rather grew worse, came to the foreign doctor 
as a last chance, some to go out with renewed health—one 
of these is to-day an earnest colporteur in the Bible Society— 
others to find that death meant the gate to Life. As some 
one once said, * Since Dr, Colborne opened his hospital, 
there has been an alarming increase of Sei Kokai funerals |” 
ind probably the work tended to ewell the vanke -f iL. 
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_ work came the stroke which made him a 
bonds for the rest of his life. He and his 
while, went back to England, and there, 
private means, everything possible was done t 
brighter for him, but all the time he was r 
back to the mission field. 

However his relatives were so strong agail 
Mis. Colborne did not dare to try and bring } 
her own responsibility, but one day all unlool 
way was opened. A specialist whom she was 
callin, said “he would be far better in Japan ° 
sunshine than in this damp climate.” Afier 
relatives in the world could not have kept them 
and in the shortest time they were back in 
made their home at Hojo, a sheltered spot o 
bay, and he never had a wish to leave Japan a; 

The missionary spirit lived on till the 
Often he was to be seen in his chair on thes 
group of fisher-folk round him, drawing y 
hand—a cross with a few characters, and px 
as the way to Heaven—then he would ofte 
wife to come and explain. Her work was his 
shared it all. 

There was a children’s meeting at a distant 
she held on Saturday afternoons, and when du 
two months of increased helplessness she used 
could not bear to leave him so long, he never 
it up for him, nor did she do so till the Sati 
when he lay unconscious from the morning 
watched him through the long day till at abou 
spirit left the tired body, and the look of radian 
they say came at that moment, and only die 
twenty-four hours after, told that in some me: 
was already ocranted of that which “ no eve he 
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native state. She was married to the Rev. A. D. Gri in 
1878, the in which her husband was shipuliianinasdlt as 
the first ionary to Japan of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. With her husband she arrived in 
Yokohaina, June the first, 1879, at which place they made 
their home for one year and afterwards settled in Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. Mrs. Gring’s literary qualifications enabled her to 
be of much assistance to her husband in translating the 
Heidelberg Catechism into colloquial J apanese, and in the 
preparation of an Helectic Dictionary in J apanese and 
English. : 

Tn 1887 she accompanied her husband and family on 
their first furlough. In 1889, Mr. Gring severed his rela- 
tions with his Board and some three years later, he and 
Mrs. Gring returned to Japan as missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church, and were stationed in Kyoto. 
After about six years in Kyoto they, with their four child- 
ren, returned to America on second furlough. Failing 
health prevented Mrs. Gring’s return again to Japan. In 
1907 Mr. Gring retired from active service, 

On the morning of an October day, Mrs. Gring who had 
retired in her usual healih, was found to have passed 
away in sleep during the night. She had been for years 
a great sufferer and death would be to her a happy re- 
lease. One who was intimately acquainted writes that 
she was a woman of culture and refinement, and that by 
her well-balanced mind and good judgment she was an 
a of her husband in his varied missionary 
wor 


V—CLARA H. ROSE 
By BenJamin Crapper 








school for girls. Her ideal was to help to 





~ 


domestic and social, such girls as were too 
other boarding schools. Pupils came to her fr 
as well as from remote parts of the Hok 
found in the Seishw Jogakko a home school 
them a fair education and training for practic 

Of Miss Rose that can be said which may : 
other faithful servants of the Master, but 
perhaps true to a higher- degree, that she gay 
all she had to her gir!s. She looked upon her s¢ 
fifty as her own family, and she spent eve 
salary for them. The motto on the school w 
Dien,” and the pupils who, year after year, ca 
influence, knew that these words were wri 
upon the wall but upon her heart. 

Not often does the summons to higher se: 
suddenly as it came to Miss Rose on the 
June. She was writing her annual report, a 
a sentence in which she was stating the need 
when God’s angel came, and the needs we 
stated and to be met by others. It was only 
the text at the funeral service should be: “] 
ful unto death and I will give thee the crown 


oT re 


VI—-L’ABBE MARC DE ROT 

By J. L. DEARING | 

L’Abbé de Rotz of the Roman Catholic 
born in Normandy of a noble family and c: 
in 1868 to devote his life to missionary s 
land. He died at Nagasaki, November 7th 
age of seventy-four. He spent his earlier ye 





and did much to aid them. He taught them weaving 
and helped them to improve their agricultural methods 
In many ways they became to him as his own children 
After his death, the villagers came to Nagasaki to receive 
his. body that they might bear it back to their village to 
rest among them in the village cemetery. He spent his 
fortune in the work which he loved, and died a poor man, 
but rich in the love of the lowly people for whom he 
gladly had given his life. 





VIU—MRS. WILLIAM J. WHITE 
By M. Anrornerre Wurman 


Mrs. W. J. White (ned Eva. J. Munson) came to 
Japan in 1879 to be associated with Miss A. H. Kidder 
in the Baptist school for girls in Tokyo. 

From early youth, Miss Munson had been strongly in- 
fluenced by a friend who was a Romanist, and would have 
entered that Church had it not been for her guardian who 
would not give his consent until she should be of age. In 
the meantime some relations turned her desires from the 
Roman Church and she became a member of the War- 
burton Avenue Baptist Church, Yonkers, N. Y. Ritual 
however, always appealed to her. 

Miss Munson had been a teacher in Yonkers, and was 
well fitted for the place she came to fill in Japan. After 
three years of faithful work in the school at Suruga-dai, 
Miss Munson was married to Rev. W. G. White, an Eng- 
lish Baptist missionary in Tokyo, afterwards agent of the 
Tract Societies. Besides her duties in her home with the 
care of Mr. White’s three children, Mrs. White entered 
with zeal into the mission of the English Baptist Church, 
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mained a member of that Church until her deat 
See eect ota 
especially interested in the campaign for the pu 
_ About four years ago sete an honoura 
_ of the American Episcopal Mission; and for 

_ worked in Christ Church; Okubo, of which Dr 
- pastor. She had a Sunday School in conn 
that Church, started a church embroidery clas: 
the English classes, sometimes spending wh 
work at the Church. Whatever she undertook 
out with enthusiasm and energy. She wés grea 
by all those among whom she worked. . 

The last year of her life was almost entirely 
invalid, but all was submitted to with faith, cheer 
resignation. The release from suffering and tr 
July, 1915. 











_* GENERAL SURVEY 
| By W. G. Cram 


This survey is intended to cover the missionary moye- 
iment in Korea in all phases of its operations during the 
year 1914—1915, and to further state some observations 
regarding economic reforms and general political uplift 
and improvement, as noticed under the new governmental 
regime which has begun to develop the resources of the 
country, as well as to establish a wholesome state of 
society. . 

In missionary annals, 1914—1915 will 
MOnnea*® rank as a record year for Korea. Peace 
has reigned within the borders of the 
Church. Missionaries and native preachers have had 
marked liberty in presenting the Gospel message. In- 
 quirers or new converts have beon received in large 
numbers. Suspicion has not been attached to this move- 
ment toward the Church, and in consequence the Church 
has been largely free from an invidious surveillance, full of 
intimidation to the weak and unsophisticated. A mutual 
good-will seems to prevail between the Church and the 
“powers that be.” , 

This reign of peace has given the Church time for 
introspection. This has resulted in a revival of a deep and 
lasting character, which has swept through certain sections 
of her borders. In large centres such as Seoul, Songdo, 
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While peace has reigned, ye’ 

Stringeney bas not been without its trials. 

have been of a material charac 
experienced the anomaly of want amidst ple: 
conditions in the midst of one of the record gi 
the past fifty years. It was thought by ma 
“bumper crop ” which the early summer indi 
surely be harvested, would give the Korean Cl 
is largely made up of the farmer class, a c 
exploits in the matter of self-support. But tl 
failed of fulfilment. 

The European war, the increase of taxes, 
of the price of grain, the stringency of 
market combined to produce a condition rarely 
even in the most trying years of famine. 
marketed at ¥14.00 or $7.00 per bag in 1$ 
only ¥5.00 or $2.50 in the early fall of 
harvest, a fallin price of more than 60 pe! 
other food stuffs fell in price in the same prope 
imported articles were quoted at war prices ¢ 
demand in Europe, and the added freight ¢ 
surance rates. It can be readily seen that 
ground brought forth an abundant harvest “to 
heart of man,” yet political and economical 
affected and controlled the output as to cause 
to fail to reap the legitimate fruits of his labour 
_ TheGovernment came to the rescue, and final 
in averting a disaster by buying up grain with. 
money. ‘The price was speedily raised thous 
normal standard, and only after a large nw 
farmers had disposed of their crops. Despite 


ward financial conditions, many Churches ha 
their pied ves of lact waanw... thea weno eee 
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study had been observed hy the missionaries in almost 
every mission station iv the country. his “Christmas 
Season of Prayer and Bible Study” was planned as the 
result of a recognized need. Out of the following resolu- 
tion, adopted at the Federal Council meeting in September 
1914, there grew the universal observance of a special 
week of prayer with the consequent spiritual results men- 
tioned above. 

“ Gratefully acknowledging God’s wonderful blessing 
upon the Korean Church and the mnissionaries, in view of 
a deep felt need of a special s ason devoted to quiet Bible 
study and prayer for ourselves, and for the Korean Chris- 
tians, that God would at this time quicken His servants 
and the whole Church with renewed power of the Holy 
Spirit, leading to a deeper sense of sin: a stronger desire 
for holiness; a fuller knowledge of His will; a closer walk 
with and a more effective life and effort for the 
Master ; 

“And whereas the Christmas Season seems to be a fitting 
time when we should pause in the rush of work, and take 
a little tin e to wait before God in prayer and meditation ; 
we recommend : 


“Ist. That as far as possible the tine from Dec. 27-3] 
inclusive be set apart for special prayer and Bible study 
at all places where missionaries reside ; 


“2nd. That where it is convenient to do so, the mem- 
bers of the different Missions unite in this prayer and 
Bible study. 

“3rd. That the Korean Christians be notified of our plan, 
and that we ask them to remember us in prayer.” 


For a full week, in accordance with the above, the 
whole missionary body Cave itealf Site eee ee = 
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_ The Federal Council is grow 
Counc terest and influence. It is a cle 
for the common interests of t 
Missions. It controls the publication of t 
School literature ; the union hymn-book and “4 
Mission Field,” a magazine published monthl 
terest of missions in Korea. _ The Council 
largely to the spirit of genuine fraternity and c 
manifested among the missionary body- 
auspices a Summer Bible Conference is soon ti 
lished. ‘This Conference will have for its p 
study of God’s Word, and the furnishing to mis 
the Hast a place to seek respite from the wear 
continuous toil, Such an agency will furnish 
and physical tone and recuperation which will - 
for effectiveness in the accomplishment of the ta 
The American Bible Society 
Literature British and Foreign Bible Societ; 
tributed more portions of the 
than in any previous year of their work in Kc 
is due to the better trained colporteurs, as wel 
favourable attitude of the people to Christiar 
Christian Literature of the country is wholly h 
the Korea Religious Tract Society, This Societ; 
an excellent work, but for lack of funds has bee: 
ed in the fullest exercise of its influence as a: 
agency. 

The Church in Korea is fast becoming { 
young men who are.inquirers after truth. Natt 
turn to the existing literature in their quest. It: 
of regret that we have not yet in the Korean 1 
publications of such a nature as to satisfy the « 
the young mind after philosophical thought. 
there many publications whose enhiect je en har 
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course is indispensable to the propagation of the faith. But 
a literature which bulwarks the faith of the Church, which 
defies and des the subtle arguments of deceptive 
philosophies, which calls the intelligence of youth to the 
true conceptions of the universe, God’s plan, Christ’s love 
and man’s place, is what is sorely needed in this day of 
unprecedented opportunities in Korea, . 

The works of Herbert Spencer, Tolstoi, Darwin and 
others too numerous to mention, are cheaply and beauti- 
fully printed in attractive bindings, thus making at the 
outset a favourable psychological appeal for their contents 
to the opening mind of the Oriental youth. We would 
not have the young men of the Church in Korea foiled by 
false philosophies of life engendered through a pernicious, 
if attractive, literature, when the Christian thought and 
liberality of the world are thoroughly competent to furnish 
a wholesome, and altogether satisfactory, as well as impel- 
ling literature, to the growing and expanding mind of the 
Kast. 


This field has not been touched as yet in Korea. Its 
levelopment is urgent because young Korea, as young 
Japan of fifty years ago, is beginning to read and think for 
tself. It remains for some one to render a distinct’ service 
0 the Christian Church in Korea by the development and 
lissemination of a strong, virile, attractive, thought-mold- 
ng and convincing literature. We hope that the day is 
10t far distant. 

The educational efforts of the Church in 

Educ Korea can hardly be called a system. The 
systemization of education lies wholly with- 

n the province of the Government-General of Chosen, 
Jowever, quite extensive have been the efforts of the native 
Yburch and the missionary societies, to give an education 
o the large patronage which the large number of heliovare 
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education.” In the instructions of the Gove 
of Chosen to the local authorities, regarding th 
he had just promulgated, the following parag 
shows the intent of the Government, occurs :- 

“Tn the educational administration of the 
principle is, as has been maintained from es 
keep education independent of religion; and 
when the Chosen Educational Ordinance 
force, I declared that no government or public 
any private schools whose curriculum is fixed 
ordinances, should be allowed to give religious 
conduct any religious ceremonies. Now for 
of effecting the unification of national education 
by the progress of the times, provisions relating 
and subjects of study have been instituted for pr 
where general education is to be given. In suc 
religious teaching is permitted to be included 
ricula, nor religious ceremonies can be allowe 
formed. 

‘* Nevertheless, in consideration of various ci 
which make it difficult for private existing schoo! 
regardless of their being under the management 
or of having been founded by foreign missior 
diately pursue the policy outlined, a period of g 
ing for ten years from now shall be given tl 
schools, before applying to them the provisions 
curricula and subjects of study. In view, more 
fact that it is no easy work for Korean.teacher 
the national language in a short time, a due pe: 
is also granted in this respect. All private sch 
vised to complete preparations as soon as pos 
the period of grace so as to put themselves in li 
general regulations, and show themselves in ha: 
the aim of the Government to sive complete n: 
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though recently promulgated, is not to co into full effect . 
anti after years. Within this ten nai of grace, those 
in charge of “ private schools” must inake the separation 
effectual. The mission authorities are bending their ener- 
gies to bring all schools which have been founded under 
church or mission auspices within the spirit of the regula: 
tions as speedily as possible. There will be no attempt to 
take all the ten years of grace, co generously allowed by 
the Governor-General, in bringing any secular study or 
course within the prescribed rules. Of course, since the 
law allows, the Bible will be taught, until the expiration of 
the ten years of grace. 
The Chosen Christian College has been 
oaae: _ finally located in Seoul. A beautiful site com- 
prising over 200 acres of well wceoded land 
has been purchased from Government. ‘I his College is an 
union enterprise in which a majority of the Mission 
Boards, having work in Korea, are co-operating. Tenta- 
tive plans of administration have been formulated and 
definite work has begun. Plans are being enforced for 
the speedy development of the institution in line with the 
educational demands and needs of t!ye times. 
. Medical missions comprise one of the 
see ena teh most active branches of missionary work in 
Korea. The past year has seen the erection 
of several modern hospitals in ‘different sections of the 
country. The distinct contribution which medical science 
has made to the building up of the Church ; to the establish- 
ment of a medium of approach to individuals, as well as to 
the creation of a confidence in the missionary propaganda, 
is fully ized by the missionary force in Korea. 
Through ia heevital and dispensaries the Koreans have 


the opportunity to come in touch with the best and latest 
daevelonmenta SE I ae. Rae ea 
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vaccine, which they did, with the result that tw 


the epidemic completely stamped out without a 
The Koreans say the day of miracles is st 
The above instance is one of many ofa like 
Christian missionary movement is seriously | 
which fails to recognize the value and impor 
science of medicine as one of the agencies wo 
Kingdom. 

Because of the lack of reciprocity between / 
Japan regarding the practice of medicine, al 
coming to Korea in the future for medical 
service will be compelled to pass the examin: 
Government-General before a licence to prac 
given. Also trained nurses working in cont 
hospitals or in any other capacity will be li 
upon an approved examination. Several exan 
nurses have been held by the provincial 
Every consideration was given those taking t 
tions. They were conducted in English, o1 
interpreter was furnished who translated fc 
didates. 

Conspiracy The Korean Church missic 
Case and no doubt the whole Chris 

Prisoners — rejoiced at the Imperial clem 
pardoned Hon. T. H. Yun and five others on 
1915. His Excellency, General Terauchi, th 
General of Chosen, recommended to the | 
Japan the exercise of clemency, which res 
release of these famous prisoners, thus en¢ 
which had -attracted world attention 

Regarding political reforms, the developr 
resources of the country, as well as the vari 
improvements which have been effected in | 
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of an educational system, with emphasis upon industrial 
education, 

(1) Peace and a measure of material prosperity are the 
present heritage of the Korean people. The fruits of 
man's toil are secured to him. Easy access of all classes 
to the courts, and a speedy adjudication of controversies 
has inspired a general confidence on the part of the 
people at large. Old practices of graft and oppression 
have been eliminated. Regarding the work of securing to 
the people the peaceful possession of their land, the follow- 
ing from the report of Count Terauchi, Governor-General, 
to the Throne, in 1914, will show the protective measures 
which are adopted : 

“With regard to the ownership and boundaries of 
lands, land-owners are first required to present reports to 
the authorities concerned, of the lands owned by them. 
After these lands are investigated and surveyed, the results 
are submitted to the perusal and study of local land in- 
vestigation committees, which are composed of the land- 
owners themselves and are then determined by the 
Director of the Extraordinary Land Investigation Bureau. 
Should land-owners have any objection to the decision, 
they may appeal to a higher committee, which is com- 
posed of the Administrative Superintendent as Chairman, 
three Judges, and six high officials of the Government- 
General and Land Investigation Bureau, and is charged 
with the duty of making thorough investigation of the 
points at issue, so that nothing may be left undone for 
protecting the rights of the people. Again, before the 
commencement of investigation aud survey work, printed 
circulars describing the object and necessity of the land 
survey, and other necessary, particulars with which each 
land-owner ought to be familiar, were widely distributed 
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themselves, becoming appreciative of the se 
by legal ownership, and the advancement 
their lands, showed themselves prompt in | 
‘their obligations with regard to the work.” 

(2) Especial attention has been given by 
ment “ to bring about an improvement in 
tural condition of the country.” The large 
Korean people being of the farmer class, t] 
the part of the Government was a most st 
in that it is the one single move which cai 
largest number of people, as well as yield ; 
returns. The following from the Govern 
report will indicate what is being done to - 
natural industries of the country : | 

“In order to accomplish this purpose, I 
extension and creation of organs for encouras 
ture and introducing improved agricultural mei 
the benefit of the agricultural industry in gen 
the Model Agricultural Station at Suwon, 
organ, I caused the establishment of two bra; 
institution, one at Taiku in North Kyongsar 
and the other at Pyongyang in South Pyong-a 
For sericulture, another branch of the insti 
established at Yongsan near Seoul; for cotton 
one at Mokpo in South Chonla province 
horticulture, one at Tukto near Seoul, and 
Wonsan in South Hamkyong Province. Be 
as local organs, I caused the establishment of - 
all the provinces, charged with the investig: 
matters relating to agriculture, examinations 3 
agricultural products, fertilizers and so. for 
instruction in improved agricultural methods t 


and distribution of seeds and seedlings. I 
sericultural schanie andj eosin 





dustry and stock-breeding, and showed methods to be pur- 
Sued in effecting improvement and obtaining increased pt 
Finally, in order to encourage the general agricultural 
industry, I abolished, in 1912, export duties on rice, cotton, 
silk-cocoons and many other agricultural products.” 

(3). Material improvements have made rapid strides 
in Korea. The Government-General is constructing rail- 
ways as fast as finances will permit. At present there are 
934.1 miles of completed construction, with work being 
done on several small divisions in various parts of the 
country. — 

Extensive improvements are being made upon the 
highways. Well graded roads of generous width are 
being constructed to all railway, market and provincial 
centres. The remote districts can market their produce 
with comparative ease. 

ress is being made by the Government in the 
establishment of its educational system. Stress is placed 
upon the need of industrial or technical education. ‘The 
‘ National Language ” (Japanese language) is taught in 
all the schools, Emphasis js placed upon its study, and 
many subjects are taught through its medium. The 
Koreans become quite proficient in its use within a very 
short period of time. The grammatical construction of 
jhe Japanese and Korean languages is very similar, while 
he knowledge of the Chinese character furnishes a key 
vith which the language is opened to the Korean. — It has 
een said that the acquisition of a vocabulary of Japanese 
vords with a study of Japanese euphonics, will put a 
Xorean in possession of a speaking knowledge of the 
fapanese language. However true or false the above 
tatement may be, it is undoubtedly true that there are 
nany kindred features between the Japanese and Korean 
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generation will see a trans 
full and unlimited liberty guaranteed to t 
of the Gospel of the Prince of Peace, on 
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happy people of the next generation will re 
appeals of personal religion, and will give Pr 
the beauty and strength of an educated mind. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE AUSTRALIAN PRESBYTERIAN 
> ceil MISSION 


By D. M. Lyatrn 


Duting the past year the Australian Presbyterian Mis- 
sion has been rapidly finding its feet. It was mentioned 
in last year’s review that reinforcements in proportion to 
our needs only began to reach the field in 1910. Since 
then they have come fairly rapidly, but we are still four 
men short of our policy. Several of the new workers have 
passed through the preliminary stages of language study, 
and now that they have assumed their full share of the 
work, they have greatly increased the ability of the Mis- 
sion to prosecute the task of evangelizing the large and 
important province of South Kyeng Sang, (Japanese, 
Keisho Nando.) 

Until last year two-thirds of the province 

rll was our sphere. The American Presby- 
terian Mission North had charge of the 

other third. In 1918 thé latter Mission agreed to the 
transfer of all their work in this section to our Mission. 
Last year the home authorities agreed to the arrangement 
made by the Missions, and the transfer took place at the 
end of September. Under this arrangement we take over 
ten and a half counties, with a population of roughly half 
a million, making our total evangelistic responsibility 
1,492,000 persons. EE REE Oe PTE as hE ii ce 
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much more conveniently than hitherto. To ta 
example. The Masampo Station gets terr 
thirty-three Churches all lying within a twenty 1 
Formerly a missionary had to travel the fifty 
from Fusan in order to get at some of these Chu 
greater importance than ease of access to the pec 
of access to the missionary, a condition which K 
much appreciate in time of stress. An imme 
of the transfer has been a great increase in t 
tendance at the New Year station Bible classes. 
enrollment of men this year reached 750, a fig 
in excess of the combined provincial total ¢ 
Missionsin 1914. This result is naturally accov 
the greater propinquity to the places of the | 
enjoyed by many of the Christians of the provi 
The growth of the Churches 
Growth past year has been steady, but n 
able in extent. Our evangelistic 
very large. Throughout the whole province 
seven persons out of every thousand of the poy 
Christians. If the organization of the Kore 
were as far advanced as in some other parts of 
problem would be more manageable; but as | 
present only two ordained Korean pastors amo 
Churches, practically the whole burden of the p 
of the seven, as well as the evangelization of tl 
on the foreign missionary. Still there are ma 
aging features. 

; These ate seen in the changed 
conic =the” ordinary man towards C 
When the Gospel is presented to 


in the way of little more than a passing gre 
oreatar langth tha ranle jc almmnst anvanehica 
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that that standard is not a mechanical affair of set rules. 
The religion of the broken and the contrite heart is as yet 
a secret which is known only by the few. 
Some progress has been made during the 
Self-support year in the realization of the principle of 
self-support. Three factors help to explain 
how the people of this province are relatively backward in 
this essential part of church work. One is the newness of 
so much of the work. Many of the 276 Churches were 
planted less than six years ago. Another is the haphaz- 
ard hand-to-mouth methods of Korean finance. How 
Koreans live is a problem to defy the wit of man to solve, 
of a Western man at any rate. Very few of our people 
own their land. Most are tenant farmers. Another 
arises out of the failure to grasp the essentials of the Chris- 
tian life mentioned in the last paragraph. Systematic 
giving and the joy of it are only beginning to be under- 
stood by a few of our people. It is difficult to say what 
the giving of our people represents in the way of self-sacri- 
fice; but they certainly do not give more than one-fiftieth 
of the average income, and possibly not more than 
one-hundredth. The giving for educational purposes 
has been on a generous scale in certain centres; 
but the support of helpers has not been taken up 
with the enthusiasm that characterizes the Churches of 
Northern Korea. It is to be remembered that in spite 
of an unusually large harvest, the present is a period of 
exceptional financial stringency, and therefore to maintain 
the past standard of self-support is really an advance. 
Most of our territory has at least done this much, while 
one station has gone ahead to the extent of securing sup- 
port for two new helpers. We look forward to the 
ultimate solution of this problem, because some of our 
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schools, conducted especially for girls and your 
women, who cannot attend the day schools, a 
successful in establishing points of contact with 
would not be reached in any other way. 

Work in the Margaret Whitec 
Memorial Hospital at Chinju, tk 
of which was noted in last yea 
has proceeded steadily. The necessary train: 
Korean staff has made it undesirable to aim at 
tension of the number of in-patiants ; but the . 
department has increased in the number of at 
The presence of Dr. Taylor at Tongyung § 
made it possible to give medical relief at anotl 
A very large number of patients was treat 
dispensary. 


Medical 
Work 


The co-operation with other 
Co-operation mentioned last year is being 
One instructor has been sent 
months to the Theological Seminary at Pyeng 
two for the same time to the Severance Unic 
College at Seoul. Owing to our big evangelis 
sibilites, and our insufficiency of clerical worker: 
been unable to co-operate so far on the teachii 
the Union College at Pyeng Yang. 
The Leper Asylum maintain 
Leper Asylum mission to lepers in India and 
at Fusanchin, has been full to o 
during the year. There are always more apr 
admission then can be received, and the exact 
of the work is a very heavy drain on the time an 
of the member of the Mission who superin 
work. 
The evangelistic work among 
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CHAPTER II 


MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
ENGLAND ~ 


History of ‘The Mission of the Church o 
Anglican jin Korea is the outcome of 
wea a Missions in China and Japan. 
the Bishops at the head of the English Chur 
in those two countries, in spite of their ov 
needs, had seen the importance of completing 
by establishing a Mission of the English Churcl 
which was then being gradually opened to 1 
and in which: British commerce was already 
leading part.” . 
As far back as 1880 a Japanese catechist hac 
over tentatively to Korea by Archdeacon Shaw 
while in 1885 two Chinese catechists had settled 
their support being guaranteed by the native n 
the Church founded by Archdeacon Wolfe in 
Those tentative steps, and the repeated repr 
made to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the 
China and Japan, finally culminated in the cons 
Westminster Abbey, on All Saints’ Day 18° 
Charles John Corfe, (till then a well known 
loved chaplain in the Royal Navy), as Bishop ir 
the first regular Mission of the Church of Englan« 
Bishop Corfe arrived in the country in 1890, a 
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The Mission therefore may be said to be 
"star Keeping its “silver ” jubilee this year. 
the outset however, it has been much 
hampered by insufficiency of staff, and the inevitable 
changes consequent on sickness and death, and the other 
circumstances which are so apt to hamper an infant 
Mission. At no time until quite recently had the clerical 
staff exceeded seven or eight, and at times in the early years 
it had sunk as low as two, or even one, besides the Bishop. 
During the year 1914, the Bishop had under him a body 
of thirteen Kuglish priests (unmarried), and one Japanese 
priest (married), and on Trinity Sunday (June7), a first step 
was taken in the formation of a native ministry by the ordi- 
nation of two Koreans and one J apanese to the deaconate. 
The other members of the staff, besides the clergy, were 
two doctors (married), one lady doctor, two trained hospital 
nurses, and one dispenser (all English), together with 
seven Sisters of the Community of St. Peter, and seven 
other unmarried lady workers. From its earliest days the 
Mission has always endeavoured to minister to the Japan- 
e3e immigrants as well as to the indigenous Koreans, and of 
the above mentioned European staff, one of the priests and 
three of the lady workers are engaged solely in work 
amongst the Japanese. 
‘The first baptism of adult Korean con- 
"scat verts took place in the autumn of 1897, 
And the returns at the close of 1914 showed 
hat there are now about 5,500 baptized Christians (3,200 
ommunicants) of Korean birth, and about 350 (250 
ommunicants) of Japanese birth, under the care of the 
Mission. In both cases the above figures include men, 
vomen and children, but exclude all unbaptized adherents, 
uch as catechumens, hearers etc. 
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ese is scattered all’ over the country, but he 
centres in Seoul (with a resident Hnglish 
Japanese deacon), Fusan (with a resident 
priest), Chemulpo and Taikyu, in all of which | 
have been also English lady workers resident. 
The Mission has very little | 
work of its own, except four or 
primary schools for boys, and abo 
number for girls, in different country stations. 
the declared educational policy of the Governme: 
this would seem to be rather an advantage than 
The Bishop hopes to make more and more use 0 
lent educational facilities provided by the ¢ 
schools, supplying the requisite supervision, disc 
Christian instruction througha system of residen 
Long before any evangelistic wot 
Hospitals sible, the Mission had begun that h 
medical work, which has always | 
side of its activities. This was largely made 
Bishop Corfe’s old naval friends, who raised (at 
to raise) a fund for this specific purpose—His Me 
George V. who has always been one of its warm<¢ 
ers, being the present patron of this Hospital N 
For many years two hospitals—one for men a1 
women—were maintained in Seoul, in addition 
pital of St. Luke at Chemulpo, which was open 
as the Mission entered the country twenty-five : 
But the confusion arising from the Russo-Ja} 
in 1904-5, coupled with the great extension | 
pital work under the care of the American P 
Mission, led to the relinquishment of the worl 
and the concentration of the Mission’s medica 
Chemulvo. where a creat and useful work 


Edueational 
Work 





CHAPTER III 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
3 MISSION 


By B. W. Brrurnes 


This report is for the thirtieth year in the 

een” history of our Mission in Korea. Economi- 
cally, the people have suffered greatly, due 

to the tightness of the money anarket, and the low 
prices which they have received for farm products, 
Nevertheless spiritually it has been one of the best, if not 
he best year in all our history. . Certain things which have 
ecome characteristic of our evangelistic work in Korea 


A remarkable spirit of prayer has been 
pfs amide upon the Church. Almost as soon as the 


nd urging that it be made a topic of daily intercession. 
arly in November a missionary found an average attend- 





gs in the First Church in Seoul resulted in a revival 
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new believers but one in the history of our w 
city. All these are but a few of the numerot 
of a spirit of intercession which was widel: 
The trained and thoughtful men of the C! 
giving themselves to prayer in a way that bro 
to pass objectively. 
The records in Bible class w 
Bible Classes have been broken. While w 
statistics available to report the 
ber studying in such classes for all our work, ° 
that in many parts of our work the classes were 
have had. This year at the city Bible clas 
Yang some 240 adults enrolled for study, anda 
the personal work of the Christians, and evange 
in each of the Churches every night, several hu 
publicly promised to believe in Jesus. Or, to, 
illustration from the writer’s personal experien 
gathered from the forty Churches of one miss! 
of labour. “The interest was so intense that less 
left before the close of a ten days’ class. Hach 
with a large company of earnest men gath 
early prayer-meeting. ‘The days were given 
of the Bible, and the nights to evangelistic met 
any wonder that these men scattered to | 
classes in thirty-four places which enrolled a t 
people for study, that many Churches were 
that church attendance was greatly increased ' 
| When Christians give themse 
Revivals _cessory prayer, and come aside 
Word, the Lord sends grac 
So this year, from north to south, and from tl 
on the islands of the Yellow Sea on the west, 
recently established Churches along the shore 
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the men into a place of greater power. Perhaps the most 
remarkable meetings were those which swept over the 
Kongju district, but all over the work similar meetings, 
resulted in twice-born men and revived Churches. The 
gracious influences of this revival spirit reached so widely, 
that a Korean evangelist was found limiting his report at 
the Annnal Conference to what he had been able to do in 
working in our sister Missions. 

For weeks before the Annual Conference which met in 
Seoul, during the latter part of April, early morning 
prayer-meetings were held in the Church which was to 
entertain the Conference. In addition many individuals 
had been uniting in prayer that the Conference might be 
a time of spiritual uplift and refreshment as well as a time 
when the necessary business was transacted. The result 
was that we had a most blessed session. Each day began 
with a daybreak prayer-meeting, and the evenings were 
ere to evangelistic services. Bishop Lewis of China and 

ishop Warne of India, gave great messages, and the men 
were so richly blessed that they decided to stay over an 
extra day at the close of the Conference for an all-day 
prayer-meeting. The potential power of such a Conference 
We cannot measure, but we fully expect to see it register 
itself in the statistics of the coming year. 
This Mission unites with the Mission of 
“ye manage the Methodist Episcopal Church South in 
conducting a Theological School which 
reports an enrollment of seventy-three students, The new 
buildings for this institution are now in course of construc- 
tion on a beautiful site outside of the West Gate in Seoul. 
The work of the theological students who are in the city for 
six months a year, is proving a great factor in the success 
of our work. 
The reports made in April chow that thera ova 1204 hee? 
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in June 1914, was 21,602, and for the follo 
of about ten months to April 1915, it wa 
This is an amount considerably larger than the 
tional budget of our Mission. 


College w.rk heretofore conducted at Pyeng 
now been transferred to Seoul, in accordance wi 
ion of the Mission Boards in America. Work 
auspiciously, and we believe that time will full 
the wisdom of the decision of the Joint Comm 
matter of the location for college work. Out 
number of applications, fifty-five students are r 
and studying in this institution. Of this nun 
four are from our Church, the remaining come 
other Missions. It is interesting to note, th 
students are not excluded because they are nor 
all those who have enrolled are professing 
and nearly all are graduates of mission schools. 


We unite with other Missions 

Union Work ing two institutions in Seoul. C 
is the Severance Union Medi 

where we furnish one doctor on the teaching 
thus secure the opportunity for our young m 
medical training under Christian auspices. 
the Arthur T. Pierson Memorial Bible Scho: 


union school we have a majority of the fifty st 
enrolled, 


Any statement of our institutional work n 
the hospitals. Our mission has new modern | 
Haiju and Wonju, and is now building a, new 
Pyeng Yang. This latter building is:a_ belat 
ledgement of a score or more of years of splen¢ 
service. 
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teachers and 26,911 — 
25 full members, or 

it five times as many as ten years ago, and 8,926 
ationers, 3,047 baptized children, and 20,292 enrolled 
seekers in attendance at church services. This makes a 
total adher it of 44,390. The total number of bap- 
tisms during the last ten months was 1650. The total 
contributions for the same time amounted to ¥52,240 
as against ¥61,968 for twelve months the year before, 
‘so that the ratio was the same in spite of the hard times. 
‘There are 485 Churches in our work, or about one for every 
one hundred adherents. 











CHAPTER IV 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHI 
SOUTH MISSION 


By R. A. HARpIE, M.D. 


. The territory apportioned 1 
The Fiera Church, South, in Korea, is a 
section stretching across the c 
peninsula, comprising thirty counties, and ¢ 
population of 1,112,000. It is divided into 
which are worked from four mission stati 
chun, Seoul, Songdo, and Wonsan, the two 
named, each having an East and West distric 
The foreign missionary for 
The workers sixty-seven,—twenty-three ma: 
and twenty-one single ladies 
fifty-four were on the field during the year 19 
native force consists of about three hundx 
classified as follows—ordained deacons, four ; | 
ers, twenty-two; helpers, fifty-five ; Bible 
twenty-seven ; Bible women, forty-one ; high: 
ers, twenty-four; common-school teachers, < 
and sixteen ; and hospital assistants, about ty 
whom are licensed physicians. 
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into an Annual Conference, may be organized as a 
Mission. 

“The Mission shall meet annually, and shall be com- 
posed of all regularly appointed missionaries and native 
preachers, with lay members, the number of whom and 
the mode of their appointment each Mission shall deter- 
mine for itself. ................... This meeting shall ex- 
ercise in a general way the functions of a District Con- 
ference. 

“For the consideration of financial and other matters 
relative to the policies of the Board of Missions, the 
missionaries of any Mission may, when they deem it 
necessary, hold separate meetings and report their pro- 
ceedings to the Board of Missions.” 

The church statistics, not only as com- 
<7 stecaTiges pared with last year, but as compared 
with two years previous to that, show 
considerable decrease in important items. The following 
suggestions account for this in part atleast. The trials, 
incident to political changes, which the Church has ex. 
perienced during recent years, have found many members, 
who came in on the crest of a great revival, insuffi- 
ciently grounded in the faith. Economic conditions are 
increasingly making demands upon the masses, which 
test the genuineness of the faith of professors of Christianity 
Severely, and tend to make all phases of evangelistic 
work more difficult than formerly. 

Three of our four mission stations are on the out- 
skirts of our territory, making it difficult at best, to give 
much of it direct missionary attention: but during the 

three years our evangelistic force has been depleted 
on account of sickness and the demands of other branches 
of the ER | ETT yy enn 
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marriages, and all actions contrary to the Ge 
of our Church, closer conformity to the Christi: 
has been required this year, and most of the « 
have been revised with wholesome effect. — 
Our six districts comprise 
Statistics | including in all 261 societies, 1‘ 
have church buildings. Durin 
241 adults were baptized, but in spite of this tl 
ship of 5988 shows a decrease of 804. The 
probationers is 1230, an increase of 57. The 
Sunday Schools, with an attendance of 7447. 
tributions to the support of the ministry and o' 
purposes, amount to 8,437.20, a decrease of 
more than half of which decrease howev 
to the fact that the figures given are for t 
only. In addition to this 42,784.74 were - 
for educational purposes, an increase of ¥4 
last year. 

A graded and correlated cou 
for local circuit and station J 
classes has been prepared, and 
year Bible classes were held in all the circuits. 
tion with these classes, which were attended by 
well as men, revival services were held and 1 
accomplished. In addition, sixty Bible st 
for women only were held by the lady missio 
in many of the Churches, groups of wome 
following the special four years’ course of 
pared for the women of the Church. The la 
aries have visited 156 country Churches, : 
their direction 1704 Churches and villages 
visited by Bible women. 5 


Bible Study 
Classes, 
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Southern Methodist Churches, and graduation from the 
Pierson Memorial is the standard of matriculation into the 
Seminary. The theological students attending the Semi. 
nary during the year number fifty-nine, fourteen of whom 
are from the M. KE. Church, South. 
There are two Bible schools for women 
‘ade in the Mission, one in Songdo, the other in 
Wonsan. No woman is eligible for study 
in these schools, who has not completed the first two years 
of the course for women. They are in session for three 
months during the year, and the combined enrollment 
this year was fifty-four, 
In connection with the evangelistic work 
ieaeaeess. of the Mission, mention should be made of 
the valuable aid rendered by the British 
and Foreign and the American Bible Societies. There 
has been a considerable increase in the sale of Scriptures 
by their colporteurs in some of the districts. This js 
largely due to the assistance of colporteur directors, who 
have travelled these districts with the colporteurs, and 
taught them how to be more effective in their difficult but 
important work. One of our District Superintendents re- 
ports that at the beginning of the year the average monthly 
sales of the colporteurs under his direction were only one 
hundred and on, but that after the visit of the Bible 
Societies’ agent, the average sale of Scripture portions 
increased to 519. 
Four men and eight lady missionaries 
oo emegeae have been engaged in the general educa- 
tional work of the Mission during the past 
year. Our largest high school for boys i: the Anglo-Korean 
Behool at Songdo. “ This School is the mission Academy 
or Middle School. The efficiency of the faculty ani 
rs *-* i ae -% 
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The Mission has three higher schools for girl 
Institute, located in Songdo, the Lucy Cun 
Wonsan, and the Carolina Institute in Seoul. 
enrollment for the year is 800, Holston Inst 
109, 68 of whom were boarders. The Missio: 
school for widows and married women—the I 
located at Songdo. During the year the attenc 
School has increased from 15 to 29. 

The primary schools of the Mission are : 
number, an increase of eighteen over last year. 
enrollment of these schools is 1933, an incre 
Some advance in self-support has been mi 
branch of the work. 

Medical work is carried on 
Medical Work stations, under the directio: 
missionary doctors, one trained 
two native graduate physicians, Ivey EF 
Songdo, and the Good Samaritan in Wonsan 
favourable reports: The number of patient: 
repeats) for the ten months, was for the forme 
for the latter 7568. An evangelist is employe 
these institutions, and Ivey Hospital reports nit 
fessions of faith during the year. The hospital 
considerable advance in receipts, the amount 1 
Korean patients alone, being ¥4173.765. The 
Hospital was closed for a part of the year, bu 
latter part of the year it was re-opened under ' 
of a graduate of Severance Medical College. 
work in Seoul consists in taking a part in Seve 
Medical College. Dr. N. H. Bowman was ¢ 
the department of eye, ear, nose and thi 
account of sickness in his familv was forced 





CHAPTER V 
ORIENTAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


By Cowman Aanp KrzourNE 


Although the past year (1914) brought 
Evangelistic with it peculiar difficulties and financial 
stringency, it has nevertheless been one of 
blessing and advancement, for which we give God all the 
glory. There were more than nine hundred souls that 
sought pardon for their sins during the year, many of whom 
have become earnest Christians. Many of these were the 
result of special effort at the New Year and other limes, the 
work at Holiness Tabernacle, Seoul, yielding the largest 
returns, there being three hundred and eighty for evange- 
listic meetings, and five hundred and sixty-seven seekers at 
that Hall. : 

Two hundred and twenty-three open-air meetings were 
also held from there, haying an attendance of over seven 
thousand four hundred. 88,540 tracts were distributed. 

The open air work is a very special 

ee feature with our Society, and is continued 
throughout the year at all stations when 

not restricted by the authorities. There were about five 
hundred such meetings during the year, with good results. 
The people always give good attention to the preaching. 
No doubt much good seed is sown broadcast by the open 
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the year, and were appointed as evangelists an< 
men at our mission stations in Seoul, and in t 
and have been used of God in leading many so 
Christ. 

The Lord supplied the need, ¢ 
us to purchase locations, and b 
Mission Halls at Cholwon, Yat 
Un San, where we have located evangelists 
women. 

A location has also been secured at Kinsen (1 
and we are negotiating with the contractor abc 
a mission hall there also. 

Several meetings a week are being held at t 
and at Songdo, and many who once were 
darkness have come into “the light and lib 
children of God.” 

A pastor was appointed to take charge of | 
the Bible Institute Chapel, Seoul, and althoug 
is new, there has been much encouragement, a 
morning and evening a goodly company gather 
the Lord, and to hear the good news of 
The pastor and Bible woman visit the hor 
neighbourhood, not only to invite the people to 1 
but also to tell them of Jesus. At the Nev 
special meetings yielded about ninety seekers. 

A Sunday School for heathen children 
started the previous year has grown consider 
the past year, being conducted by Miss Oakes, 
two or three of our men and women students, 
as a result of the Sunday School work that 
meetings were started. 

Rible The Bible women’s work in 


New Mission 
Stations 
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bitterly. She tried +to tell her of Jesus, but the old woman 
only repulsed her in anger, and even made as though she 
would strike her, but in a little while she calmed down, and 
told her pitiful story. She had become a widow when her 
only son was two years old, and now, at the age of twenty- 
six he had been burned to death, therefore her heart was 
very bitter towards God, and she did not wish to listen to 
any of these things. Sister Li then told her how her own 
son had died when he was twenty-four years of age, but 
Jesus was her Comforter, and gave her much joy as she 
went about preaching a full salvation. As the poor woman 
listened to Sister Li’s sorrow, she dried her tears, and began 
to take heed to what was being said, so Sister Li went on 
to tell her of His wonderful love, and of how He had suf- 
fered on Calvary’s cross for our sins, and for the sins of 
this poor suffering woman. This touched her heart, and 
turning from her sins and sorrows she welcomed Jesus into 
her heart, and was saved. 
In the spring of the year we had the joy 
welcoming Dr. George D. Watson of Los 
Angeles, California, to Korea. He remained 
about three months teaching in the Bible Training Institute, 
and also holding convention meetings which were seasons 
of blessing and refreshing, not only to our missionaries, 
workers and students, but to Christians of other Churches. 
At the services which were held at our Holiness Taber- 
nacle in the city nearly one thousand people attended. One 
young woman confessed that previous to those meetings 
She had been very sad because her prayers were so cold, 
and she felt that God must do something for her or she 
would lose her spiritual experience altogether. She sat and 
drank in every word of the addresses, and her testimony 


afterwards was that no one could rob her of the joy which 
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ings and distribute tracts. Brother Li Myv 
usually the leader, and he tells of a visit to a d 
ten miles beyond the East Gate of Seoul, whi 
eight small villages containing about five hund 

Two street meetings were held, and numbe 
the Gospel message, and afterwards gratefully 
tracts. In this way the Gospel seed is being 8¢ 
places, and we are expecting a harvest in 
His promise, ‘Cast thy bread upon the wat 
shalt find it after many days.” 





CHAPTER VI 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
U.S.A, 


By Cuartxs FE, SHARP 


The work of the Korea Mission of the 

Conditions Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. for the 

past year, can but be understood only as we 

look at it against the background of an economic condition 
prevailing in this country during that time, 

Since the work began, there has been a constant succes- 
sion of disturbing events and crises. Some of them have af- 
fected the whole population of all or part of the country. 
Others have affected the Church principally. When a com- 
plete history of the Korean Church is written, then it will 
appear how remarkably the Providence of God has 
worked along with the teaching and preaching of the Gos- 
pel, in bringing about the measure of success that has been 
attained. These various trials have shaken the country out 
of its old conservatism, and prepared the minds of the 
people for the reception of Christianity.. In some cases 
they have been a furnace of fire to the Church, purifying it 
and quickening its faith, and reminding it that its hope is 
above, and not on anything that is in this world. 

The whole country seems to be passing 
MardTimes through a somewhat similar trial at the prec. 
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business men failed. Prices on farm produce dr 
in many places not more than one-half or even « 
of the normal price could be secured for the farn 
Prices in land also declined, and in some ca 
almost unsalable. But rent, taxes, debts, etc. 
be paid, and the rice had to be sold for what it w 
and so passed out of the hands of the mass of t 
The result is that many people have little to | 
money to buy the necessaries of life. There | 
sented the astonishing phenomenon of an. abu 
vest of grain, and at the same time semi-famins 
prevailing over a large part of our field. - 
extremely difficult to raise money for worke 
church expenses, and for schools. These cont 
proved to be a great trial, and it is agains 
round that we must look at the results of the } 
But like other trials through which the Church 

it promises to be a blessing in disguise. 

It is true that some individus 
some Churches have been shal 
men have given up their faith 
Churches have declined in numbers and in int 
man remarked to the writer; “It is hard t 
Church and worship God on an empty stoma: 
have been told that “ it is well enough for miss 
people of wealthy nations to observe the Sabba 
it will not do for poor people like the Koreans, 
people have listened, and fallen into the sin 
breaking. Other sins connected more or less 
matters have been common. Some people ar 
spondent and discouraged. 

While there is this distressi 


Faith 
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gain in the number of local and district classes, and in 
attendance upon thesame. More people have been study- 
ing the Bible in classes than ever before. 

A marked feature of the work has been a widespread 
evangelistic spirit manifesting itself all over our field. The 
Christians have been aggressive evangelistically. There 
has been much personal work done. They have gone out 
preaching all day from house to house, some of them for 
several days at a time. They have given away tens of 
thousands of sheet tracts, and have sold tens of thousands 
of Gospels. Many Churches have sent out evangelists for 
one, two or more months. 

There has been development along the 
line of revival meetings, They are dif- 
ferent from the ordinary Bible class in 
several ways. Their object has been the presentation of 
the Gospel in popular meetings through sermons and 
addresses to unbelievers, with the aim of getting an imme- 
diate decision for Christ on their part. Such meetings are 
common enough at home, but are a comparatively recent 
development in this field, unbelievers having formerly been 
brought in by personal hand-to-hand work, attendance 
upon a church service only beginning after the person had 
decided to become a Christian. These evangelistic cam- 
paigns have been held in nearly all our large centres. 

In a very large number of the smaller Churches, too, 
Special evangelistic meetings have been held. And similar 
campaigns have been tried in totally unevangelized regions 
as well. The results have been encouraging. Thousands 
of people have expressed a desire to become Christians, and 
thousands of others have heard the words of life, and have 
gone home to think about it. The effect of the hard 
times upon the unbelievers too has been cood. Theis 
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Our Church is very largely self 
Self-support and this principle of self-suppor 
very severe test this year. Wil 
tians with hunger staring them in the face, still 
and grain out of their scant store for the purp 
ing up the Church and its work ? Tt has been 
they will. A few helpers have had to be dro 
other places some have been added, so that 
much change in the total number. The Chur 
very great reluctance in dropping even a si 
In many houses when the rice or millet is 1 
the evening and morning meal, a portion is 
the support of the helper. The helpers, too, 
a good spirit, and a willingness to suffer with 
in its difficulties. In some sections even an ¢ 
been made in self-support, by adding new hel 
assuming the entire support of men whom th 
partially supported before. 
Another feature observable } 
Leadership has been with the Koreans for 
years, is the development of ch 
ship. This is very marked in certain parts 
The number of Koreans who can get under a lo 
it, is increasing rapidly, and those who have ca: 
before are learning to carry still heavier ones. 
gaining in initiative, and in perseverance in 
culties. In church meetings, such as mee 
Presbytery, a larger part of the work is being 
Koreans. Some men have gone down in the 
—there have been some such the past year—l 


comparatively few. 
Gta tictine ara nat at hand hnt whan they ¢ 
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Endowments have been raised or increased in some places, 
and with an open field and opportunity to go ahead and de- 
velop the church schools, they could slowly make their way. 
Edueationana ‘The expressed determination of the Gov- 
the Govern- ernment to separate education and religion, 
mens at the end of ten years, in the Christian 
schools, has not had a helpful effect upon the schools, 
* The whole aim of Christian education is to build up 
life on a Christian basis—to show the pupil that his 
first and greatest concern is his relation to God, and to 
assist him in adjusting his life to that idea. But if the 
Bible is not permitted to the taught in Christian schools, if 
no hymn of praise may be sung to Him, no word of prayer 
offered to Him, and His part in creating and governing 
this world is not permitted to be mentioned in the class- 
room, the very life is taken out of Christian education, and 
nothing but the name is left. It is hoped before the 
ten years of grace are expired, that there may be some 
modification of this rule which will allow religion to con- 
tinue to be taught in these schools whose support is drawn 
entirely from private sources. 

Our mission schools in the larger centres under the direct 
charge of our missionaries, have had a fairly good year. 
Attendance has been good, and there has been develop- 
ment along a number of lines, 

The medical work of our Mission has had 
a successful year. Two new hospitals, at 
Andong and Syenchun, are either complet- 
ed or nearing completion. The large number of people 
coming to our doctors for relief will not show much falling 
off. In spite of the hard times there will not be a very 
large falling off in the receipts. The principal difficulty 
has been the large advance in the vricea nf Awiee -f al... 
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CHAPTER VII 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTER! 


I—AWANGJU STATION 


3y EveGEenEe BELL 


The territory adjacent to tl 

Force South Chulla province contains 

of 645,000. Itis worked by | 

foreign evangelists with a corps of native assis 
of these evangelists has a wedged shaped sé 
territory, and with his native assistants, ma 
and systematic visits as often as possible, to a 
of Christians. In the whole territory there 
of these groups, or unorganized Churches, wit 
membership of 1515. These five circuits are 
divided into smaller circuits under the directio 
helper. Hach of these native helpers has a cit 
or four groups each. About half of these he 
field, are supported by the native Church, an 
with foreign money. But the proportion b 
native Christians is increasing at a gratifying ra 
There are fifty-one church buildings, prac! 
which were erected by the Korean Christians. 
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__in addition to this, for a month each fall we haye ¢ 
Bible institute for men, and later on the same for women 
For the accommodation of these and the other Bible classes 
the station has recently been presented with a beautifu 
and commodious Memorial Hall. This was the gift of the 
family and relatives of the late Rev. Clement Carringtor 
Owen, M.D., in whose memory it was erected. It wil 
seat about 1500, and is capable of being divided into six o1 
eight class-rooms. ) 

The people in this section, one of the 
most fertile in all Korea, are very poor 
Yet out of their poverty the Christians gave 
to the Church last year the sum of ¥132426. They are 
being trained in the principles of self-propagation and 
self-support, as indicated, a large part of the work being 
supported from the start by them. And the existence of 
most of these groups is due to their activity. The growth 
has not been so rapid in recent years as it was formerly, 
but constant and steady progress has been made. This 
has been more marked during the past twelve months. 


‘Selr- 
support 
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II—CHUNJU STATION 
By L. O. McCurcueon 


Chunju is a station, which having assumed a definite 
responsibility, sat down and made some calculations as to 
how it might hope to meet these obligations “in this 
generation.” We prayerfully estimated the working force 
we needed to evangelize our field, then went earnestly 
before the home Church with a definite proposition, to 
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i.e. seventy-three per cent of our available force, 
ing their full energy to direct evangelistic work. 


In our efforts to evarigelize t 

methods of people who have been assign 
station as her sphere of responsil 

main lines of activity have been pursued; wo 
opened up had to be developed; a good shar 
had to be given to our Bible Institutes and to c 
in the Theological Seminary, in .order to trait 
women in the Bible, that they may in turn 
home Church in Sunday School and public se: 
much time as possible was found for evange 
among the many non-Christian villages in our | 


One of the most serious n 
evangelism anywhere is a cold 
sive church. It is peculiarly tru 
where we have been led to depend so largely o1 
fulness and zeal in testimony of the native Chu 
spread of the Kingdom of Christ. 


Much of our work is young; groups are 8s 
ignorant ; temptations come,—temptations to ¢c 
with the world, to lose heart, and to lose confide 
another. So the Christian worker, foreign a 
must put heart, hope, and patient effort into his 
behalf of the Churches. - Hach of the 150 grou 
aggregate of 38,500 believers was visited once 
majority of them twice during the year. Som 
twenty-five weeks were devoted to a series of se 
number of these groups for: their “ establishm 
faith.” In addition to this a large number of F 
classes have been held at central groups for 
women severallv. 


Developing 
the Churches 
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7 Our Woman’s Bible Institute conducted 
‘stitute Wary tS sixth session in November and December, 
__ They enrolled seventy-nine representative 
women, and had a most encouraging month’s work together. 
The Men’s Institute held its fifth session in September and 
October. Ninety were enrolled. The best session in its 
history ensued. Of second importance only to the Insti- 
tutes are the station’s large winter study classes lasting for 
ten days. This year the men’s class enrolled 400, and the 
women’s class, 225 students. 
Each evangelist in the station has 
Work in Un- managed to devote a considerable amount 
 Dlehtiea” of time and energy to work for the un- 
evangelized. We were led to adopt the 
policy of concentrating on Strategic centres, engaging 
during the day in street preaching, village to village work, 
and personal work; and in the evenings holding a series 
of evangelistic services. | 
_ We have been encouraged by these meetings. People 
listened with manifest interest and in not a few instances 
made definite decisions to become Christians. During the 
year three or four little groups of believers have resulted 
from these meetings. 
We go into the new year with enlarged hope and con- 
fidence in the power of the Gospel to satisfy every heart 
which is brought into life union with Jesus Christ, 





III-AUNSAN STATION 
By W. F. Buri 


_ I suppose that the conditions here will not be peculiar 
to our field, but practically the same that exist through 
Se countey Generally vir that tha Jac .f1.....°. 0. 
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going back to the world, leaving many erstwl 
ing (apparently) Churches desperately weak, a1 
discouraged, feeling that the bottom had 
dropped out of everything. But notwiths 
discouragements, those who had the root of the 
them have remained faithful, and though t 
discouraged and fainthearted, the Lord has 
sufficient evidence that He is with them, and 
heaven and earth should pass away, His 
not fail. So gradually they have come to t 
grip on things, and to settle down to a long, 
Hence, while there has not been the remarka 
of the past, there has been a slower but sure 
and substantial growth. 

In times past, when so many were conuil 
Church, we could but question how much of it: 
and how much chaff; but to-day there ar 
(practically none) who are seeking the Church f 
motives, so we have every reason to believe t: 
gress being made now is genuine, 

Of progress there is enoug! 

Progress —_ lines, numerical growth, church « 

(including self-support, self-gove 
self-propagation) to give us grounds for unspea 
and thanksgiving to the Great Head of the Ch 

The Koreans are a religious, impulsive and 
able people, a very fertile soil for the Gospel se 
have every reason to believe that good faithful 
the blessing of the Spirit, will still continue 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold. 

During the past year, and c 

Finances the present, the financial cond 
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IV—SOON CHUN STATION 
By Cuanies Prarr 


The past year in this the newest station 
“Attitoas, i the work of the Southern Presbyterian 
: Mission in Korea, has been one of advance 
in many directions and falling back in none. In the first 
place there was for a long while the feeling, with or 
without reason I do not say, that it was better for the 
Koreans not to accept the Gospel. A great many had 
that fear and did not hesitate to express it. Some even 
yet make mention of it, and give that as their reason for not 
coming out to the Christian services. But that has almost 
passed away, and we are now once more seeing the people 
turn to the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ as the one and 
only hope for Korean or Japanese. This has been a 
development of the past year. The old fear of persecution 
has worked a good result, namely that those that were 
drawn to the preaching of the Gospel from other than the 
best of motives, now see that it is not worth while, and 
others whose motives are pure may come and not be 
mixed with those who are still “ of the world.” All through 
this territory there is an Openness. to the faith, and a 
willingness to hear that was not seen last year or for 
several years past. 
Then another sign larger than a man’s 
SelfSupport hand on the horizon of faith out here, has 
been the desire and willingness of the 
Church to take over and pay its helpers. Out of small 
humbers and great poverty, the people in all three of the 
different fields of this station have taken up and are 
paying each their own helper. The price of rice has made 
what would otherwise have been very eacv « cm. LL. 5 
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is the work among the children of unbel 
Sunday Schools for unbelievers’ children ha: 
beginning in less than the last~ twelve - 
oldest being less than a year There are 

nine such schools in this station, that is in 

covered by Soonchun station. It is an eas 
and one that will come well within what I 
true, to say that that number will more than « 
next six months. This is likely for the 

most of them have been in existence for only a 
and more are promised for almost every St 
work among the children has two effects, one di 
indirect. It opens the way for preaching to | 
and saves the children to the Church at a late1 
is its direct result. But its indirect effect, is 1 
love for souls it begets in those that carry on tk 
one Church it led to the best revival ever known 
work prepared the way for the revival. In an 
it has led to the parents numbering about fort 
told, all coming to church and a large num 
deciding to become Christians. 





CHAPTER VIII 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


By Grerap Bonwick 


Most people are aware that the Roman 

Mistory = Catholics were the first teachers of Chris- 

tianity in Korea, as in China and Japan. 
Tn the eighteenth century Chinese converts had penetrated 
the country, and the secret study of the doctrines of 
Christianity caused uneasiness at the Korean court. Active 
—obage were begun against the new religion, and 
4+homas Kim, a convert from Peking, was the first 
Christian martyr in 1784. In 179] two others were 
beheaded, whilst four high officials were also executed 
towards the end of the same year. 

The new faith continued to spread, however, and in 
1792 the Korean Church was formally placed under the 
are of the Bishop of Peking. The first priest to enter 
Korea was the Chinaman, Tsui, who reached Seoul in 

94, remaining there until he was killed in 1801. Fora 
wumber of years other Chinese priests successively worked 
n Korea until it was decided to form the country into a 
eparate diocese. A Frenchman, named Bruguiere, was 
Ppointed the first bishop, but he died while waiting on 
he border of the country. Father Maubant reached 
eoul in 1835 after an arduous journey, and was joined by 
father Chastan, OE Mite eet ae 
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and executed. ‘This was followed by the 
several hundreds of Korean converts. 
government made complaint, and sent warsh 
strate, but nothing came of it. 

In the company of Father Daveluy, Bi 
entered Korea in 1845, by way of Quelpazt, : 
until he died from natural causes in Seoul i 
successor, Bishop Siemon, with several prie 
1857. From 1847 to 1863 there was nc 
because the reigning king was of a mil 
and the number of adherents gradually 
20,000. 

The father of the next king, however, was 
Tai-won-kun, an inveterate enemy of Chi 
regent, in 1866, he ordered the executic 
Berneux and eight priests, and a fierce pers 
out. Only three French priests remained al 
were in hiding; one, Father Ridel, afterv 
managed to escape to Chefoo in an open | 
the news of the terrible events that were tra: 
abortive attempt on the part of a French | 
Kanghwa, resulted in a still fiercer persecut 
sands of Korean converts lost their lives. 

The retirement of the 
from the regency marked t 
anewera. Gradually the K 
ment began to make treaties with other p 
exhibit a more liberal spirit. In 1879 two. 
were arrested in Seoul, but the Japanese mi 
their release, and from that time onward, p 
no more, though the teaching of Christ 
remained illegal for several years longer. 


More Liberal 
Spirit 
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_ are divided into fifty-nine districts with 170 churches and 
_ chapels, under the care of fifty Erench missionaries and 
eighteen Korean priests. There-are two seminaries con- 
taining 108 students, one monastery (mentioned later) and 
two convents containing eleven French and sixty-five ' 
Korean Sisters. Considerable attention is paid to the ele. 
mentary education of boys and girls, and there are two 
orphanages containing 261 orphans, but a very praise- 
_ worthy feature of this branch of operations is that over 
600 orphans are placed cut in the care of selected families, 
Two dispensaries also accomplished a considerable amount 
of work during the year. 
In 1908 a company of German Benedic- 
Benedictines tines founded a monastery near the North- 
* east Gate of Seoul. There are now eight 
priests and nine lay-brothers under the direction of Abbot 
Sauer. They are not occu pied in parish work, but sixty- 
five industrial students are under their care. Several trades 
are taught, and a general education given in addition. 
This industrial school js particularly successful in the 
production of furniture, which is offered for sale at re- 
markably low prices, : 


STATISTICS FOR 1914, 


Roman Catholic population ... ... jus. soe OR9CE 
Easter communicants .,, ons cee cee ©688,142 
Adult baptisms after instruction |" soe wee = 3,768 

- * in articulo mortis... ... || 816 
Infant baptisms ... Seentbds ese cde aa, - S540 

-” . in articulomortis .. ... «oe ~—- 3,060 
UO eee se eee = 848 
Confirmations ... ... ... ... Regt ea oad. RII 
Ordinations Se ee sie 
nos... dt ety 92 
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_ CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 








CHAPTER I 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
By 8. A. Beck | 


We counted 1913 a good year, but 1914 has been better. 
Our circulation has much more than doubled the figures 
of the previous year. Not only have we sold more books, 
but our work has been more satisfactory, and we believe 
more good has been done. 
“prinung We received from the printer 5,880 Old 
es and New Testaments, and 457,000 portions, 
@ total of 462,880 volumes. 
_ We printed Proverbs and The Acts in No. 5 Eunmun 
type for the first time, and in mixed script we printed 
Matthew, Luke, John and The Acts in No. 5 type for 
the first time. Twenty-two thousand volumes were 
printed in Seoul, and it is likely we can print a larger pro- 
portion in Seoul in the future. . 
: ! Our larger circulation is due entirely to 
Retportenrs the better work of the colporteurs and Bible 
= women, and their success is in large part 
due to the training received, and the new portions which 
have been printed. 

Our Japanese colporteur still maintains his lead in 
elling the Scriptures, having sold a total of 13,004 
volumes during the year; but we have some Korean col- 

who are not far behind, one man having a record 


f 12,332, and another 9,571, while we have had an 
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CHAPTER II 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SO 


By Hucu MILLER 


The year 1914 has been a record year of 
no previous year have we been able to publ: 
circulate as many copies of the Scriptures. 

The circulation for the yea 
Circulation volumes. It may be of intere 
that over 10,000 of these were 

and a few hundred in Chinese. 

The largest number of books has be 
through colporteurs of whom we had an a 
at work throughout the year. ‘The efficiency 
is becoming greater each year, and their helt 
work of the Kingdom is well spoken of by 
tendents and others who have opportunities 
up their seed sowing and of seeing some of tl 
The Rev. F. G. Gamble writes :-— 

“ This year has been by far the best for colport: 
have seen in Korea. ‘The sales of the colporteurs 
advance, and their reports have been with mor 
thusiasm. Last year the colporteurs averaged eig! 
month. During the first three months of this y 
was 333, the average for the year being 30: 
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* circulate the Scriptures. The letter received from the 
Rev. J. Y. Crothers, secretary of the station, outlining 
the method followed is so interesting that I quote it at 
length in the hope that it may suggest to other stations 
and fields a way in which Christians in their spare time 
ean be put to a work that most of them can do. It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the effect of this voluntary work on the 
non-Christian community. 
The letter is as follows :— 


“We had a Bible selling campaign in our district last year 
with some interesting results. The germ of the idea has been 
growing for some years, and awaited the coming of the one sen 
Gospels for full ga i When we first began to itinerate 
here the Churches would pester us with requests that colporteurs 
be sent to visit them. They were informed that it was not the 
business of colporteurs to visit Churches, nor even their most im- 
portant work to travel in the vicinity of Churches, as the church 
members could do the preaching and sell the Word there. Each 
church member should be a colporteur serving without salary. 
To put a little more zest into the work we made a contest out of 
it, and gave banners to the Churches selling the most Gospels per 
capita in each helper’s circuit. They took hold well for the most 
part. One school boy sold thirty Gospels in one day. Two 
Churches sold over 2,000 Gospels apiece. Even old grandmothers 
and little girls of eight years sold them. For some it was about 
the first Christian work they had done. We began last October, 
and reported the last of May, a few less than 10,000 Gospels sold, 
aside from those sold by the colporteurs. his is more than our 
colporteurs sold in the whole year. ‘Taking the average sales of 
the whole country in 1913 for one month per colporteur, 147, this 
amounts to the work of one man for five years and four months, 
The average salary per month being ¥12'88, the Bible Society 
paid last year ¥324.00 as salary to colporteurs who sold the same 
number of books as our people sold without salary, The amount 
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in faith believing that “ it shall not return unt 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
in the thing whereto I sent it,” but unlike th 
helper, he does not often have the joy of seei 
changed and developed under his ministry. _ 
splendid testimony to the value of Bible wor 
that by the Rev. H. E. Blair of the Presbyte 
in Taiku, the hearts of all are rejoiced, and ma 
than those whose “corn and wine are incr 
Blair writes :— 

“ At the recent Taiku class I was leading the 
of about fifty men in a study of personal work.  - 
to ask for a show of hands as to. how many hs 
Christ as the direct result of the personal preac 
Twelve lifted their hands. Then it came to my m 
how many had gone to Church, and there, as sigh 
lieved. Two raised their hands. ‘Two said they 
vinced from reading tracts. But when I asked hy 
been led to believe by reading the little penny 
scattered everywhere by the colporteurs, twenty res 
may be a little more than the average, but indica 
Gospels are powerful.” 

The thirty-three Bible wome 

Workers —_ed during the year have also do: 

work. - They circulated 41,277 
Scriptures, besides reading them to 60,673, « 
4,038 women to read for themselves. 

We have as usual provided the hospitals, 
and leper asylums with the Scriptures nee 
charge. 

We have tried to do our best to bring in the 
there shall be at least one copy of the Scriptr 





CHAPTER III 


_ THE KOREAN RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY 


By GreraLp BonwicKx 


OFFICES :—The Tract House, Seoul, Korea, 

President.—Rey. H. G. Underwood, D.D., LL.D. 

Vice-President.—Rev. R. A. Hardie, M.D. 

Treasurer.—Mr, Hugh Miller ; Corres, Sect’y, Rev. E. H. Miller. 

Hesord. Rect'y.—Rev. D. A. Bunker; Manager, Mr. Gerald 
nwick, 


The Korean Religious Tract Society exists for the pub- 
lication and distribution of Christian literature throughout 
the peninsula. While Korea itself claims by far the larger 
part of our service, considerable sales are effected in Man- 
churia as well as in Japan proper, and there is a steady 
demand for our literature from so far over the seas as 
Hawaii and California. 

The Society’s membership consists of all 

Membership inissionaries paying annual dues, or com- 
pounding for the same by a fixed payment. 

For the present year we have 222 members, and in their 
hands is placed the election of twenty trustees who serve for 
periods of four years. The trustees manage the affairs of 
the Society through an Executive Committee elected from 
their number and including the officers of the Society. 
An amendment to the Constitution is pow under conside- 
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our Statistics, however, is small for the year a 
mittee is encouraged to feel that we are sti 
wise policy. During the past year sixty titl 
added to our catalogue, which now includes 
and Japanese publications, 138 being our own ] 
157 are commission stock and 74 are pur 
(mostly Japanese). 

In addition to sales we have been able to 
number of free grants of literature during 
These include 80,000 of the Scripture Gift Mi 
and 38,000 of our own publications circula 
charge. 


With a view to having as va 
as possible, to suit the needs c 
our Committee decided to cor 
publication of tracts in the Japanese languay 
being “Spiritual Suicide” by Rev. F. He: 
We have also added over twenty titles to 
Japanese publications purchased. At preser 
the sale of Japanese books and tracts is but sma 
advance has been the inclusion of English § 
several versions and many varieties of size an 
both American and British. 


Japanese 
Tracts 


ju This has been a notable year 
Organization ry of our Society by reason of t 
ment entered into by six of tk 

Missions, for sharing in the responsibility for ou 
maintenance. This scheme afforded us consid 
during 1914, and it is hoped that 1915 will find 
relieved of this liability. Our Society greatly 
this action on the part of the Mission Boards 


tated ie Bin inten ot en eee 
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PART IV 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 








CHAPTER I 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
By Herzert A. Lorp 


Tt is just six and a half years since Colonel and Mrs, 
Hoggard, single handed, to use Salvation Army phraseo- 
logy, “ opened fire” in Korea, We are still a long way 
from capturing anything but a very small part of the 
great army of unenlightened men, women and children 
that we believe it is our Leader’s intention that we should 
do ; for has He not said that He would « give the heathen 
for thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession”? — Nevertheless we believe that we have 
now got our work sufficiently organized to enable us to 
make gratifying advances in this direction. 

Our first advances were under great dis- 
Difiieulties advantages. We did not have time to 
bring up all our necessary reinforcements, 
neither could we stay to learn the language—valuable as 
itis. “Come to us” was the cry, and we went; and 
many are the regenerated lives that have resulted from 
that time. Since then we have consolidated, organized 
and taught, so that there is every indication of reaching 
the goal that we first set out for, viz., a self-supporting 
and self-propagating organization. 
ia , Doubtless the most prominent feature of 
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them was one young man, just graduated 
Officers’ Training College in Seoul, who had 
as a boy almost as soon as we came to ] 
has grown up with us, and is the first Kor 
produced from our Junior Soldiers. He is no 
to the young peoples’ work, and travels | 
place to place holding meetings solely for their 
enlightenment. 

Although the members of this party had 
believers for such a short time, they creat 
pression in England of devoted, praying mei 
zealous inquirers after the deeper things of Ge 

The work among the young 
Young People shown very satisfactory results. 
we have not the schools and ot 
for educating young Korea which we we 
have, a system of education by corresponden 
tried and proved to be very acceptable by s 
officers who have charge of the work in la 
stretching for over one hundred miles from 
Certain studies are set and a monthly exa 
conducted through the post. The young men tl 
are of course living right in the interior, and 
and do their lessons while following their o 
cations. 
Since the beginning of our o 

Classes this country we have had regu 

each Regional Centre (foreign 
which the local office-bearers from the out- 
could come in and do a short course of stud: 
classes the Bible has been taught, togethe 
princivles that need to be followed if one is 
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- manifested by those attending was more earnest and 
studious than heretofore. Some of those present at one 
class had walked in a distance of over one hundred miles 
in order to listen to the expounding of God’s Word and 
to come more in touch with Him. 

iti vite As mentioned above, our desire is to have 
Self-Support @ self-supporting work in Korea. We are 
| happy to say that during the last year we 
have made a great advance in this direction. Our annual 
financial efforts have shown a most decided improvement 
on anything before reached, and this in Spite of great 
financial depression. The Koreans themselves have ap- 
preciated the principle more than ever before. One 
incident is worthy of mention in order to illustrate this 
point. A boy in one of the country places contributed 
¥6.00 towards the annual self-denial fund. When 
asked how he had found it possible to give such a com- 
paratively large sum from the very small wages he was 
known to receive, he replied, “Oh, I have been living 
on one meal a day for some months in order that I might 
give an offering to God that would at least be worthy 
of the occasion.” 

By our work during the past year we have abundantly 
proved that the simple Gospel is still “the power unto 
salvation.” In spite of the fact that our equipment is not 
all we would desire, and that we have nothing of a tem- 
poral nature to offer to the Koreans, our congregations have 
increased by a very high percentage, proving that our 
people are being held by the wonderful « keeping power ” 
of the Spirit, and that they are finding a rich return for 
their faith, simply by receiving those spiritual gifts which 
only the Lord Himself can bestow. 

2 hat the Huropean turmoil has damnened eartets fo 
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One of the chief features of 1 

New Building the erection of a fine new buildi 

This will serve as a central head 

our work in Korea, as wellas providing a new k 
central Corps. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hoggard and all the offic 
under their direction—these officers being - 
Srandinavian, Japanese and Korean natjonalit 
termined by whole-hearted consecration and 
their work in this land, to make the coming 
of victory and triumph in every way, by the } 
help of God. 





CHAPTER II 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


By Frank M. Brockman 


. Never in the history of missions in Korea, 
Teh aot has the Church faced such an opportunity 
vcs = to prove to the non-Christian element the 
sufficiency of the living Christ. The daily press of the 
Far East has been pointing the finger of scorn at the 


world, that though her resources may be depleted by the 
srave condition of affairs, yet she will not desert her out- 
posts, nor fail at this critica] time to see that they are 


in this year of war and strife, may hold up a vital and 


Tn the progress of the work of the Korean Young Men’s 
Christian Associations during the past year, the following 
lines of advance are a source of great enconracement 
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Jenkins and Mr. Fisher, the probable needs 
for the next five years were carefully considere 

The misunderstanding so ke 
Governmen* tween the state and Church du 

few years, seems to be abating. 

one hears of the courtesies extended to tl 
Church by the Government. The Association 
the past year has been most fortunate in being 
of similar favours. Mr. Komatsu, Directo: 
Affairs, gave personally much of his time in br 
the removal of the house-tax imposed on the 
Chief Justice Watanabe, head of the Supre 
addition to the time which he gave to t 
Association, has rendered permanent service t 
Association by his invaluable advice in the 
structive period. His Excellency, Count T 
repeatedly expressed his interest in the work 
which the Association is carrying on, and has 
out of his private purse a thousand yen 
purchase of a new building lot for the Japs 
Men’s Christian Association. 


Neilsen alan ae Another cause of gratitude 
Open cessation of open hostilities by t 
Hostilities 


party. The problem which we 
by day and night, and which has been a sourc 
anxiety throughout the entire year, has been 
as to how we might successfully check the 
effort of a number of men whose purpose | 
complete disorganization of the Association, a: 
ferance of its control into their own hands. 

change of relationships from the Movement 
that of Javan. greatly auomented this trouble 
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of his clear, deep insight into affairs, the Board of Trustees 
elected him as their Chairman. This Board, st 
the Bishop’s chairmanship, has been further honour- 
ed by the addition to its membership of American Consul- 
General R. 8. Miller, for many years a member of the 


Splendid as has been the increase in the Board by the 
addition of Right Reverend Bishop Trollope and American 
Consul-General Miller, the greatest source of encourage- 
ment has been the election of Dr. K. 8. Oh. Dr. Oh, as 
&@ Korean student in America, became interested in the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Association. The enthu- 


> il eee “romaredi eae of a ver 

work has been the ability in leaders ip 

pares manifested hy the Korean secretarial force. 
I cite three prominent examples : 

1. The burden and responsibility of the Intercollegiate 
Department has been almost entirely upon the shoulders 
of Mr. Choi Sung Mo. Daring the past year the main 
mphasis of the work of this Department has been upon 
Bible study, and Mr. Choi has personally conducted sixteen 
Bible classes with an enrollment of 750. 1792 men from 
hese classes have declared their intention of becoming 


Jhristians, and of these, seventy-six are known to be in 
egular attendance. 

4. A partial survey of the needs of the city three years 
go, revealed the fact that nothing was being done for the 
oung boys entering the newly established tobacco fac- 
ries. hen this fact was brought to the attention of the 
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be adequate for the sch 


full and running " 
year enrolled in the school. Their main Wo! 


the study of mathematics, Japanese, Chin 
Bible. Out of the 119 in attendance in 191 
were baptized, and eleven were probation 
various Churches. Of this year’s enrollment 
have received baptism, and 123 are proba 
conscientious devotion of the voluntary faculty 
work, has remarkably carried out the vision 


service. 

9 Fiver since the organization of the Ed 
partment, we have looked forward to the | 
could place the responsibility of administ 
Department upon our Korean colleagues. 
have asked Mr. Ryouk Chung Soo to undert 
Mr. Ryouk is especially qualified for this, sin 
teaching in the Educational Department ev 
ganization. arly tn the year, it was foun 
to carry on this work a decided change of f 
was necessary. At Mr. Ryouk’s initiative tl 
the faculty contributed a month of their 
towards the Department’s budget. Mr. 
corps of twenty-six efficient teachers. 
table will show the increase in the various 
under Mr. Ryouk’s administration. 


. 


DEPARTMENT ENROLLMENT IN 1913-1 


rr ~~." Oe 2) See 1 





re C1 Slip lad 49 
Day School Total... ... 149 267 


N ight cht ‘lish 1st class wee eee eee 35 60 
> 2 oe 2nd ,, re SG..7 mee.) cca 14 95 
if 7 eg. fad Rh Say 8 1l 
Total 57 96 

Night Japanese Ist class ... ... .. 11 20 
” ” 2nd ” eee ove eae 20 
Musical clas... ....... ... — 7 
Night School Total ... 68 143 

Working Boys’ Night School ... oe 195 392 
Grand Total... ... ... 41 830 


Throughout the year various group meet- 
ivitectcens igs of the secretaries in Seoul including 
Korean, Japanese, and Europeans have 
been held for consideration of the work and for prayer, 
These meetings have brought about a better understand- 
ing and a closer fellowship among the secretaries, and have 
been one of the most signal features of encouragement 
) hout the year. In addition to these meetings, a 
number of weekly meetings of the secretarial staff have 
een held, in which the daily questions in regard to the 
vork have been considered. Recently a daily class for the 
tudy of Japanese and for the consideration of Association 
nethods, has been started. This training of secretaries 
3 further carried on by the daily devotional study of Dr. 
1. B. Wright’s book “The Will of God and a Man’s Life 
Vork,” the Korean translation of which has just come 
rom the nrece 
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was asked, in addition to his other duties, to u 
work. ‘To his close application and careful s 
the business affairs of the Association, is lar 
business-like policy which receives such gent 
from those who investigate our work. 

SE aR “ You certainly have gotten s 
tionsof for your money,” “ What a fi 
Our Plant have now,” ‘The finest gy 

the Orient,” are but a few of the many com 
have come to us through the year as visito 
shown through our building, and have seen t 
tions nearing completion. The occupancy 
buildings which stand as monuments to th 
generosity of our patrons in Camden and Gi 
and their friends, will bring great joy to us ¢ 
one so much as to Mr. George A. Gregg, who 
tireless devotion and such unstinted energy int 
vision, and who released from this building pro 
be able to give all his time to the Indus 
ment. 

rhe Indus. _ Lhe Industrial Building w: 
trial Depart- in December, and great is th 
ment inits students and instructors in 1 
New Building 4 mple, up-to-date building. 
are a few of the interesting features of the yea 
this Department. 

1 The wisdom of our selection of iron w 
the departments in which to specialize, has 
again this year, for in addition to the fe 
Government has decided to put #15,000,C 
roads in the next few years, the Mitsui fi 
has just completed a plan which calls for 
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that the receipts have increased from 3205 to ¥1889 
through the year. 

2 The printing department is growing so rapidly that 
with our present equipment it has been impossible to handle 
our orders. Two weekly religious papers in the vernacular, 


- 


also the American Bible Society in Korea ig eager that we 
undertake all their printing of the Scriptures. All this 
Wwe are unable to do because of the smallness of our press, 
and the meagreness of our type. 

3 We have grown from a Camera Club into a Photo- 
staphic Training School, which has graduated a number 
of students who are engaged in this work all over the 
peninsula. We have as a teacher of this department the 


ge, and this year we are making on the top-floor of 
the building a large studio with splendid lighting facil- 
iti 


4 The most encouraging department of all our in- 
dustrial work, is the wood working department now under 


During the year this department has done ¥4418,00 
vorth of work, and is just completing an order for forty 
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Evangelistic deputations consisting of grour 
are co-operating with the pastors in reaching 
men of whole communities. One such studer 
reports that during the year they have raised 
salary of a native missionary to work under 
of the evangelistic committee of the local Chur 
also sent out evangelistic bands in groups o 
Christian work in a dozen surrounding vi 
there are no Churches. A beginning has k 
creating a literature which shall make avai 
perience of the successful Associations. 

Korean Work ‘here are at present mo. 
in Tokyo and Korean students studying in 7 

Honolulu are largely picked men whose 
be disproportionately great when they ret 
native homes. The Korean Young Met 
Association has since September 7th, 1907, 
directly, and in co-operation with the Chines 
ese Young Men’s Christian Associations to 
students to a vital faith in Jesus Chr 
the voluntary help given by the student 
three Korean Secretaries give their entire tim 
ing this work. This year a lot ‘has been set 
Association building with class-rooms and dc 
be ready for occupancy this fall. 

Dr. Sigman Rhee, the first Korean stud 
has this year organized a Korean Young Me 
Association in Honolulu, and Mr. Choi Sa 
the secretaries of the work in Tokyo, has be 
to aid in the completion of the organization. 





PART V 


A. SYMPOSIUM * 
EVANGELISTIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
MEDICAL 





CHAPTER I 
- EVANGELISTIC WORK 


—_—_—_—_— ——_—_. 


I—SYEN CHYUN STATION F IELD, NORTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION | 


By N. C. Wurrrgmore 


The past year financially has been a very hard one for 
the Koreans, the worst, for twenty years. However in 
' Spite of this, spiritually it has been the most encouraging 
for some time. Last spring and summer, indications of 
approaching better times were noticeable, and during the 
fall the Christians were urged to look forward to, and 
plan for a decided forward movement and an ingather- 
Ing of new believers. During the late fall and early 
winter, these hopes began to be realized, and reports of new 
believers coming in began to be heard in something like 
the ways we knew in the past. 

Special evangelistic campaigns were plan- 
ned in several of the Churches, and prepara- 
tory to these a week of prayer and study was 
held for the volunteer Christian workers who were to 

help in the campaigns. During December the writer 
assisted a band of selected workers in carrying on a cam- 
paign in an undeveloped and mountainous section of our 


” Evangelistic 
work 
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other places, and the establishment of a small 
miles from the nearest Church, and this in a te 
no large towns or villages. ; 


In Syen Chyun and its immediate vicinity, 
gave in their names as inquirers, and a good p 
these, or about 1/3 have been attending reg 
since. In Yang Si another large market town 
officers met regularly every night for prayer fc 
on their local church work. They devoted as m 
spare time as possible from day to day and on 
preaching to the non-Christians, and lookins 
sliders, with the result that the first Sunday 
forty new believers present and several who 
slidden. The next Sunday there were fifteen 


On Shinto, the island off the mouth of the 
Church has about doubled in size since last fall 
now about 120. Ina small and insignificant 
outside of Shin Geshu, we have had a fair 
for several years, but when the Church was se 
Geshu, the congregation was much cut doy 
people disheartened. Forty new believers we 
the congregation before the campaign began, 
the four or five days of the campaign itself fort 
inquirers were enrolled. 


In all this work the questio: 
up” has been a very importan' 
one case it has necessitated the 
of a ‘special man largely to watch over the 
which resulted from our campaign, and one 
this worker later gathered together. 

Tha WiTaad Mist ko Rw Gee eee 


Follow-up 
Work 
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the working zeal of the Church ablaze, and to enter int 
the unoccupied sections of our field. 





eT 


II-YENG BYEN DISTRICT, M. E. MISSION 
By Victor H. Wacus 


As it is the policy of every good soldier never to acknow: 
ledge defeat until overwhelmed, so we who believe that w: 
have a Captain that shall never suffer defeat, if we be true 
to our leader, we will see in apparent reverses only the 
tactics of heaven, and the Strategy of the Prince of ou 
salvation. Nevertheless, so long as finite and sometimes 
weak human beings are commissioned to carry on this 
warfare, there will needs be weak places in the batitle-line, 
and fruitless assaults made on the strong-holds of sin. 

To characterize briefly the work as it has 
been carried on forward in this district 
during the past year: it has been the slow 
sapping method rather than that of brilliant battles. While 
this method fails to elicit the enthusiasm among workers, 
or attract the attention and admiration of those who watch 
us with interest, it has this in its favour , its gains are 
likely to be more permanent than those of the more 
Spectacular methods. As big revivals seem inevitably to 
be followed by big reactions, so this slow sapping method 
also has its disadvantages. There is danger that the 
battle trenches become mere ruts. Some of our Churches 
are just lying in these trenches, and some of our soldiers 
have crawled out and gone over to the enemy, while others 
are sitting on the banks in friendly conversation with those 
whom they ought to be capturing for the Lord. On the 
whole, there has been much consistant advance mada he 


Quiet 
Progress 





i 
i 
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The usual special Bible classe: 
Bible Classes held, one in the winter and 
summer for men, with an aver 
ance of seventy-five, and-one in the fall an¢ 
spring for women. ‘These classes continue t 
feature of the work. The men from all over 
come together to study for ten days, and returr 
knowledge of the Bible, new zeal, and often w 
and new experience. These classes are mad 
grades from the new believers to the local 
and have courses arranged to suit all. 

To change the figure ; the great danger tha 
much of the work is that of being satisfied wher 
go round and the machines run, whether the n 
any work or not. We need the prayers of al 
as they need ours, that our organizations may 
set before them, and that our machines may rea 








III NORTH KANDO, CANADI/ 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 


By W. R. Foorre 


Yong Jung is a station of th 

xecation Presbyterian Mission. It is ne 

but across the border in th 

a, country known to the Korean as North Ka 

Japanese as Kanto, and to the Chinese as Chie 

Japanese name for Yong Jung is Ryosai, and 
Lung Chingtsun, or Lutaokou. 

This station was opened in July 1913, for ° 

of cettine in touch with. and carrvineg on ¥ 





In this territory there are about 200,000 or 250,000 
Koreans, and about an equal number of Chinese. There 
are about eighty groups of Christians connected with the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, besides quite a number of 
Churches connected with the Church of Christ in Korea. 
In 1912, before the station was openéd, twenty-eight 
Presbyterian groups were reported. 

Among the women there are three mis- 
sionary societies which direct the work in 
certain Churches, and contribute the support 
of two Bible women who carry the Gospel to non-Chris- 
tian villages. 

The men have an evangelistic society covering the whole 
field. This society raises money for the support of a native 
pastor and an evangelist, the latter of whom is working 
among Churches and non-Christians in an eastern district 
near the Russian border. In addition to these, another 
evangelist is supported by contributions from the Bible 
women, colporteurs of the Bible Society, and other workers 
in the field. 

There is only one evangelist in the whole field on 
foreign funds. From the start an effort has been made to 
establish the work on a self-supporting basis as far as 
possible. 

Other workers, as colporteurs and three Bible women, 
are not supported by the native Church, which however 
carnes the whole financial burden incurred in erection and 
up-keep of church and school buildings, salaries of school 
Bice (with one exception), besides the agen/s referred 
to above. 


Organization 
of Work 


There is a great opportunity for class 
‘Opportunity work in this field. A good start has been 
made during the past winter. Tn Vane 


_ 
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the greater part of the year, and also to grea 
the number and efficiency of the country class 
As yet no very definite wo 
rpaahas undertaken especially for not 
apart from colportage. The Ch 
increased with such rapidity, and the staff 
small, that the care of the Christian comn 
demanded all our time. This is true also of | 
listic societies which have been mentioned. 
however, to more and more develop in the 
spirit that will lead to definite missionary effort 
only those who come to us from other Chure 
saved from rifting into unbelief and materiali 
many who have never known Christ may be sa 
the agency of the Korean Church. 
Missionaries, including wives, five; ordair 
one ; total native staff, twenty ; communicants, 
instruction, 83626; contributed for church and 
poses, ¥1924.00. 
IV—WORK FOR WOMEN ON THE YE 
DISTRICT, METHODIST EPISCO! 
MISSION 


By Miss Mary BEILER 





The work for women on this district w 
begun some twelve years ago or possibly more 
which was established shows that the found 
true, and even though for several years the che 
the women missionaries have been frequent, tk 
tinues to thrive. 

A course of study for the w 
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of the present Bible women and some other workers 
were well trained to hold classes in the small groups 
over the district. As a consequence, this spring we 
were able to send the fourteen women to some twenty- 
three places, where they held classes from four to six days, 
teaching three different subjects. There were 370 women 
in attendance, which is about half the women member- 
ship of the district. During these classes they do much 
calling in believers’ and unbelievers’ homes, and have spec- 
ial meetings for the women, and some hundreds of tracts 
are given out. 

Our district is very mountainous and the villages very 
small. In consequence we have few groups of any size, 
and there are a great many believers scattered over the 
work, in individual families. The results show that there 
has been little if any “mass movement” turning to 
Christianity. The efforts have been directed toward indi-. 
viduals, and so the results have shown a greater gain than 
is seen in other districts. 

We feel that the regular class work is the most telling 
for permanent results, but of course we must try to sow the 
Word in uncultivated soil, with the anticipation that there 
will be some yield, and by working the new ground get 
some new life. So we hope to push our workers out more 
into some of the villages which seemingly have not been 
touched yet. 


V—PYENG YANG STATION, NORTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 


By W. L. Swatten 
The territory of which I have charge has 


Field & population of some seventy thousand, in 
Severe oF ehAnt ofnb. 4 a gl 
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points perhaps oftener, as occasion may demar 
touch is kept with my helpers and pastors, ins 
inspiring them to greater things for Christ. 
The real work and most of t 
Organization under my direction is done by thi 
Christians themselves. Practi 
in operation result in efficiency, and workers ar 
Care needs to be taken to develop the initis 
Christian workers. My efforts to lead and diz 
service have always met with the heartiest resp 
department of Christian activity. The officers 
responsibility, and grow under it. They che1 
of self-support, and ever strive to reduce the 
groups that the helper or pastor has to care 
aim is to have a helper or pastor for every ( 
this we have not yet attained, but the issue is 
in the whole Circuit. Unity and harmony : 
of force, and the individual groups are greatly 
and strengthened by the work the others are ' 
Each group and Church is made respons 
souls who live within the area of that Chure! 
This makes a strong demand for individu: 
which is done after several methods. 
One method is for men a1 
Methods each Church to volunteer to git 
year a certain number of da 
house-to-house preaching. They take this up 
tion, as they do their other contributions 
“their preaching contributions.” The num 
given to this work ranges from one to ten ar 
more for each person who volunteers. In sor 
the total number amounts to several hund 
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reporting the same at the after meeting. A good many 
_ have been brought to Christ in this way. 

Still another way is for each Christian to select one 
individual for whom he agrees to pray and work during 
the year or until he becomes a Christian. Something has 
been done by this method also, but the first plan is the 
one most commonly employed in my field. 

At the time of the Korean New Year 

Bible Classes season, a Bible class is held in every Church 

and group for one week. The mornings 

are given to Bible study, the afternoons to a house-to- 

house visitation within the limits of the Church. Tracts 

are used and Gospels are sold, The Christians go out two 

by two, and plan to visit every house, The night meetings 

are of a revival character, and many are brought to decide 
for Christ at this time. 


for half time as helpers in adjoining groups, the other half 

time only given to the heathen, thus uniting ‘helper and 

evangelist with great advantage to both features of the work. 

The result of the work in this field is as 

Results follows: there are fifty Churches with a 

baptized membership of about 4,000, and 

about 3,000 adherents. These support ten pastors, 

thirteen helpers, and a missionary pastor in China. They 

support thirty-four primary schools, of which six 

ulso provide for the grammar grade, The colporteur work 
8 also now being done by the Churches themselves, 

Last summer there were fifteen sectional Bible Classes 

eld for one week, with an attendance of 1.796. chieav 


Ar : y a_i 
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VI—-WORK AMONG WOMEN, PYENC 
STATION, NORTHERN PRES 
BYTERIAN MISSION 


By Mrs. Heten K. BeRNHEISEL 


The evangelistic work among women und 
tion of Pyeng Yang station may be mentione 
heads :—the work done through the Churche 
and country ; the work done by the women’ 
societies; the work done through the hospi 
work done by the Bible Institute, and the m 
classes which radiate from it. 

Among the women of the ( 
many who spend much time 
believers preaching, and many 
been brought into the Churches through 1 
work. Iu some districts women are empl 
native Church, and give all their time to wor' 
believers. In some districts the women pl 
preaching, and in one district last fall a total ¢ 
and six months was pledged in days of prea 
women of the district. 

In the Sabbath Schools for girls and wome: 
is taught to those who come perhaps for fl 
In some Churches nearly every Sabbath whe 
tion is given, one or two women or more wil 
doing so say they wish to believe. Those in 
Sabbath Schools at every opportunity encoura; 
teach and study to do personal work among 
ing women and girls, and the children are ins 
bringing in new children. 

Mha wamen of the seven city 


Work in 
Churches 
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keep two missionary women busy all the time in the faa 
distant places of Pyeng Yang territory. These women 


missionary women used to go to these near-by places and 
stay a short time, but going to far distant places where the 


of time to see the work well started, seems to be a better 
Plan. At the present time the society has four women at 


All of the women who come for treat- 

a ment at the Caroline A. Tadd Hospital, 

have an opportunity to hear the Gospel 

message, and some of these become Christians and carry 
the message to others, 

I mention the work in connection with our Bible In- 

stitute because it Prepares women for evangelistic work. 

Tn the fall a class for Sabbath School teachers and church 


which Prepares women to go out and conduct Bible study 
classes in the country Churches, 

The total number of classes held by these 

Results women of the workers’ class last year was 

166, and the total attendance was 5,702 


being approved by the pastor and helpers in charge of the 
work. Although these classes are planned primarily for 
the Christian Women, a part of the teacher's .....1..°21 2 
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800 and 900 women attended. Beginning | 
April, the regular Bible Institute course begin 
for two and one half months, ‘The course cov 
of five years. 

The reports as presented at our annual meet 
show a total attendance of 8,213 in all classes 
under the direction of Pyeng Yang station. 
clude those held by the Korean women a 
missionaries. 

The evangelistic work among our Pyeng Ya 
has been briefly outlined. Hach line of work 
would require many more words to make a com! 





VII-PYENG YANG, METHODIST EPI 
MISSION 
3y C. D. Morris 


The evangelistic work of the past year in 
been conducted on largely the same lines as in f 
While however the general principles remair 
there may be some change in the way the evan 
is expressed. 

ti The evangelistic work in 

Evangelistic Kore rit} hich T an S 
ee {orea with whic a per 
nected, namely, Pyeng Yang, | 
and Haiju districts, had been conducted alos 
defined lines as far as special efforts are concer! 
ings were held with the special aim of dey 

spiritual life of the existing memberships, 
efforts were also made in a campaign to @ 
who were willing to put themselves unde 
- tenatinn Tn the first named meetines. 6 





* | ? < ee a cok aoa ao i A oa - 


"The aim of the evangelistic campaign is 
Aim lds ch the non-Christian community, and 

___ get them to commit themselves definitely to 
Christian instruction. This instruction is necessary before 
the seeker is ready to exercise a faith that will result in 
conversion, for at least a few well-defined Christian truths 
must be grasped, before he can believe to his soul’s salvation, 
Such a campaign was held in all the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of Pyeng Yang city, from February 14th to 
24th, with the result that about 600 seekers were enrol- 
led. When thespecial efforts closed, classes were organized 
in each of the Churches for the instruction of these new 
believers, 

The two kinds of effort explained above were held in 
different parts of the’ Pyeng Yang district, and sometimes 
the two were combined, especially when meetings were 
held in connection with the classes for Bible study which 
were conducted in many of the circuits. In many places 
early morning Prayer-meetings were held with great 
spiritual profit to the members of the Churches, 

In the Haiju district there has been 

Growth some numerical growth, and there is a 

better general spiritual condition. Special 
evangelistic services were held with the Bible study c'asses 
at which the preachers in the different circuits exchanged. 


om r 
‘ 
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services. While there is always acertain percent 
held to the Church, and who obtain a genuin 
experience, the majority return to the old life a 
lose all interest, and I fear are harder to int 
than if they had never been enrolled. How toh 
proportion of these seekers and bring them t 
repentance and faith, is I believe the biggest 
face in our evangelistic work. 

I do not want to give the impression that 
efforts are confined to the special lines of work 
above. All regular services are permeated 
evangelistic spirit, and seekers are continually 
the ordinary services during the whole year. 

On the whole the evangelistic work of las 
been encouraging. The decided increase in 
Yang city congregations, and in many of t 
circuits, shows that a substantial gain has been 
we go forth hopefully into another year. 





VIII—PYENG YANG, NORTH PRESBY- 
MISSION 


By Wii11AM N. BLAir 


Evangelistic effort throughou 
Pyeng Yang District received 
petus during the opening days: 
Year, when over four hundred men from t 
circuits attending the January classes unite 
Pyeng Yang Christians in a ten days’ evangelist 
conducted simultaneously in six Presbyterian C 

Over twelve hundred organiz 


January 
Classes 
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similiar meetings in their own local Churches, and now 
splendid reports are coming in from every quarter. In 
my own district, one hundred and thirty new believers 
were enrolled in Anju, one hundred and ten in Sook Chun, 
and two hundred and thirty in So Kam; all in one week 
campaigns in February, while smaller Churches, where 
were held, report from twenty to fifty new 

believers. 
Another development growing out of the 

Sen. evangelistic campaign has been the organi- 
zation of seven new Sunday Schools for 
children from non-Christian homes. So many of these 
children attended the meetings, and seemed so much in 
earnest, that it became necessary to plan separate Sunday 
Schools for them. 

These children are taught in a separate building, usually 
the school house, at the time of the regular Sunday 
School. They are not divided into classes, but taught all 
together by the best man the Church has for the position, 
in a half Sunday School, half church service sort of a 
meeting, with much singing and concert reciting and 
action, Cards are given for attendance, and special cards 
as rewards for bringing other children. After six months, 
all who attend this special Sunday School, are transferred 
to the regular Sunday School. 


ty 


IX—CHAIRYUNG STATION, NORTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 


By Arex. A. Prerers 


A special feature of our evangelistic work during the 
past year has been the campaigns conducted in unevan- 
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the rent of the meeting-place and for the li 
such expenses had to be incurred. All pers 
were met by the Christians privately. 
At the beginning of each ¢ 
Pian of Work effort was made to reach st 
were known to have formerly 
rents. Then, by louse-to-house visitation, 
the Gospel were presented, and urgent invital 
come to the evening services. Men availed 
the recognized privilege of free entrance into th 
(men’s reception rooms), and women sought ¢ 
the inner quarters. In the evening, by sim) 
and testimony, every effort was made to bri 
to Christ. 
The three campaigns cond 
Results spring resulted in a Christian { 
place. Unfortunately, two of 
owing to the lack of a suitable meeting-place 
continue temporarily their regular meeting 
these places the Mission Board of our P. 
decided to furnish funds for the purchase of a 
and to send an evangelist for a time to contir 
The success of these campaigns led to a de 
duct similar campaigns in the fall, both in the 
and in the north-western district. At one 
four days of ardent labour, the workers me 
sponse, and finally moved for the remaining 
another place. Eight people believed there, a 
is meeting at present under the leadership of : 
a Church not far distant. At another village 
resulted in the conversion, among others, of ¢ 


sorceress. Her husband, who was also { 
hlack art wae away fram homa at tha tim 





forty-eight was estabiiste), 
_ This experience has shown us that a strong attack by a 
large force continued for a more or legs lengthy period, js 
much more effective than desultory preaching by the indi- 
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*—WORK FOR WOMEN IN AND AROUND 
SONGDO, METHODIST EPISCOP al. 
CHURCH, SOUTH, MISSION 


By Miss Hortense TINSLEY 


It may be of interest to the readers 

eae to know that Songdo, the former capital 

| of Korea, is somewhat different from the 

other cities, in that the ancient customs, manners and 

ways of thinking are more strictly adhered to than jn any 

other city in Korea. The seclusion of women is more 

strictly observed, child marriage more prevalent, the position 

of the daughter-in-law more binding, devil worship more 

faithfully performed, and the ignorance and superstition of 

ihe women more general—all of which makes the work 

mong the women peculiarly difficult. - 

e held two Bible classes for the wo- 

* atacand taen of ten days each, one in the spring and 

one in the fall. In these classes we taught 

Bible subjects, one in the Old Testament and one in the 

ew Testament, anda daily lecture by one of the doctors, on 

iene and the care of infants. There wasa very good at- 

ance in all these classes, ain sorry to say however, 
ae EN EE EE SCE ater eal 
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Two doctors and a mother acted as judges, ar 
bons were awarded in reference to normal | 
cleanliness and freedom from disease. We & 
with the way the mothers responded, and bro 
babies, and with their eagerness to secure ap 
expect to make this baby show the special fee 
fall class thus beginning a movement for bet 
Korea. 
We have a Bible School, of t 
= session, intended primarily for 
omen : 
ot Bible women, and second 
general training of the women of the Chur 
tendance was smaller this year than formerly, 
increase in the price of board, and raising the 
admission. 

In the country work, we have as far as p 
the individual Churches and held circuit clas 
each. We havea prepared course for home stu 
in the country, and in most of the Chure 
making an effort to follow this. During the 
the pleasure of giving promotion cards to a 
of women, and have nine primary girls’ s 
country, which are a great evangelizing agen 


xXI—CHOON CHUN DISTRICT, ME 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH M: 


By F. G. VESEY 





Choon Chun District though perhaps one 
statistically of the progressive religious se 
peninsular, is nevertheless interesting and pr 
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despite these adverse conditions, there are soli 
homes in villages, isolated believing famili 
Bethels perched up among the hills, w! 
adored, loved, and His Word believed in witl 
that would shame many of our church meml 
These people believe in the power of pra 
promises of the book. 

XII—-SEOUL, NORTHERN PRESBY 

MISSION 


By C. A. CuARK 


The evangelistic work around the city — 
throughout the province this year is in a : 
condition. Itis not growing as uniformly 
years ago, but in places it is doing conspicuot 

The one great out-standin: 

Difficnities the present time is the f 

Conditions of life are growing 
difficult all over the country, and money k 
The price of land has fallen thirty per cent 
in places it is not saleable at any price. 

Koreans traditionally have gone more or 
every year, expecting to pay up after the 
This year, although the rice harvest is the lar 
years, like the cotton crop in America, it can} 
the price of its production. 

The case of one man in my field giver 
picture of the country’s condition. He | 
bags of rice last February to be repaid in Ne 
ordinary Korean loan shark’s rate of five 
month interest. When November came. | 
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been an ee temptation for some men to break the 
Sabbath also, and the state of worry over money matters 
has Some men to neglect Bible study and personal 
work more than they ought. 

Ci peat There has been & Widespread desire for 
eo bo camaaal _ and interest in evangelistic campaigns for 


. | non-Christians, in city and country. All . 
over the territory, evangelistic bands of volunteers have gone 
out preaching all day losig from house to house, and 


meetings. Thousands of sheet tracts have been given 
out, and thousands of Gospels sold, 

Because of these campaigns, in several districts where 
there used to be great Opposition to the Gospel, there is 
how @ willingness to listen, and the workers believe that 
before many months we may look for a great ingathering 


teeing 
XIII—SEOUL, M. E. CHURCH SCUTH MISSION 
By G. Rogr. Moosr 


Bere An expert hunter does not use buck shot 
> onan to shoot quail, nor mustard seed shot when 
he wishes to kill geese. A good fisherman 


atch a particular sort of fish, and without this know- 


lessage. I¢ is not enough that he should understand his 
ople, but he must also understand the bait with which 
2 wishes to catch his people. The hook is @& vVerv immny. 
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such, that no one will accept it any more t 
accepts the bait which is not according to its | 
se aalgedge Bo For nag than — years, 
abe trving to learn just how to 
a Gospel in such a reg that tl 
has heard little or nothing of it will be inte 
message. In Christian countries we know th 
most popular methods isto hold meetings in ¢ 
halls, where the unconverted will come a 
message. But this method does not worl 
We must carry the Gospel message to the pe 
certain that they will not come to us for 
Even in Seoul and other large towns, where 
has been preached for years, not many peopl 
Churches till after they have made up their mi: 
To the mind of this write 
ones Sela most needed in the Church in | 
is more men aud women who ¥ 
the villages and enter the homes of the peopl 
simple story of Jesus and His love; tell it 1 
that it will catch and hold the attention o! 
well as of the older people who may hear. 
sow beside all waters. We should be insta 
and out of season, willing to do and to be 
that Christ may be glorified and preached to 
The Master did not make a mistake whe! 
His preachers two and two. I believe the b 
evangelistic work in this country at the pres 
send out men two or more together, all of t 
tracts and Scriptures and preaching to every 
hear. With this method followed faithful 


oy Pee yi ee ee ey ee wee fe lalate" nee ms vadnite eat 





and other activities, several] hundred new believers have 
been added to the total following, and eight new groups 
started. 


Bible Classes 0 spite of these earnest efforts for theiz 
and Revivals unconverted countrymen however, a great 


Mean the = many of the preachers and church leaders 


Chureh had become lukewarm, spiritually cold and 


dead. Bickerings and strifes were dividing the Churches 
into factions, and in some places there seemed but the 
cold corpse left. Here and there were found faithful 
mes, but among the preachers even some were beginning 
0 ask, What is the use of trying to be a Christian ? 
ind there were moral lapses. Ghastly errors crept in, 
asphemies were taught as revelations from God. The 
ondition of the Church was deplorable, as it always is when 
he sanctifying Spirit is absent. There was much -talk 
bout the Holy Spirit, but no experience of His power. 
Then came a change ; at different places people began 
> meet for an hour or two before daybreak seeking a bless- 
18; this continued for several weeks. Bible training 
were held at different important centres, and there 
a8 spiritual uplift at the meetinos. but the hleccin« ... 
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of the Spirit in mighty power. Missionaries ar 
went to pieces ; conviction swept through hea 
crying, sobbing, tears falling like rain, we thr 
on our knees and confessed anew our coldness 
lessness: from many lips came terrible ec 
hidden sin. Then when sin had been laid a: 
ness obtained, and the Witness given, a great 
thirsting for the fulness of the Spirit overcan 
and earnest supplications arose for the prc 
These passages were given us: “If ye then 
know how to give good gifts unto your chi 
much more shall your Heavenly Father gi 
Spirit to them that ask him”; and also J 
“ Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” Instantly the 
seeking arose, shouting praises to God, consciot 
and glory they had never known before. 

Three other revivals of like power have sin 
at large centres, and marvelous have been 
spiritual experiences of scores and hundreds of 
of whom went home twenty, thirty and forty 
in their unconverted relatives to be saved. 
Conference was turned into a mighty revival 
and twenty-five preachers and church worker 
in agony, and arose in peaceand power. : 
revivals are in progress or are planned for, . 
spiritual Church is springing forth. 





xV—SUWON DISTRICT, METHC 
EPISCOPAL MISSION 


Ry GQrorar M. Rourpick 





er ine LN these ‘evangelistic Services, under the 
mares conviction of the Spirit in their own hearis, 
men have been led to give up the use of 
tobacco, and to break off other bad habits; and a notice- 
ably large number of backsliders have come in, confessing 
and making reconsecration. [ can best express what I 
have to say by giving several concrete examples. While 
not every circuit has witne:sed the same degree of 
activity, nor is each circuit by any means in the same 
stage of development, yet every circuit has to some exterit 
shared in the kind of work illustrated by these examples. 

To revert to cases of reclaimed backsliders. In one of 
our meetings a man told this story “FE changed from 
farming to marketing, I grew careless iy Sunday obser- 
vance, I failed in business, left my family, and ran away 
to Siberia. There, in the midst of great poverty and 
hardship, like the prodigal son, I decided to return to both 
my earthly and my Heavenly Father,” 

This is a somewhat different example. A young man 
in attendance at the Theological School received a baptism 
of the Holy Spirit; and soon after went home for the 
winter vacation. He started a Bible class in his home 
Church; and began the day with five o'clock morning 


preaching that blood sometimes spurted from his lips and 
bis tongue become so gore that he could eat only soup for a 
few days. At first his family and neighbours thought he 
was crazy ; but gradually conviction took hold on them ; 
and nearly every family iu the village was led to Christ. 
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All these illustrations have to do with pe 
professing Christianity ; and have developed 1: 
Bible classes. This spirit, however is gradual 
ing the regular services of the Churches, espé 
stronger Churches. 

cenéileade Widespread effort also has 

non- to reach those outside the Chure 
Christians —_ the stronger Sunday Schools are 
gathering in non-Christian children. Much 
line of personal invitation is being done 
members. Organized effort has also been 
In one circuit fifty volunteer workers joineé 
preaching tour of the whole circuit. They 
out in twos’ to visit every village in the region « 
and they made house-to-house visitation, prea 
Gospels, and distributing tracts. Many n 
are reported. 





xXVI-CHUNJU, SOUTHERN PRESB} 
MISSION 


By W. M. CLark 
Three. methods may be r 


methods —_ having been used in getting 
gelized into the Church : 

preachers’ (1 Those who were willin 

nn. Sunday afternoon to neighbor 


and preach, were divided intc 
leaders. The names were posted up in the 
when they went out to preach, &@ cCross- 
opposite the name ; when they failed to go, ¢ 
reoistered. '[his method produced only mod 
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All workers took tracts and Gospels, ‘and ‘endeavoured to 
Place a tract (leaflet) in the hands of all, and to sell the 
















of these efforts, but it is probable that in one, 
perhaps two centres, Churches may be established in 1915. 


SelfSupport weak groups scattered over four counties 
(less than 400 baptized Christians in the midst 
of 130,000 heathen,) agreed to support their own helpers. 


a8 many months as they can raise the money, probably 
three months per year. This _self-support policy is 
essential as a foundation for the kind of Christianity that 
will be self-propagating, hence the mention of it in this 


connection. 
ey 


XVII-ANDONG, NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION 


By Joun Y. Croruers 


Andong as a station adopted as an ideal 

We opebeay toward which toclimb, the plan of having 
portage = 

every man, woman and child in the Church 

ngage in the work of selling the one sen Gospel. They 

vere not to be paid for the work, thus saving money 

or the Bible Society, besides stirring up the Chneet- 
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Book Room, with the result that some are he 
helpers’ salaries in this way., One circuit 
purchase ¥35.05 worth, and another ¥12. 
will enable them to pay off 447.50 and 
spectively. It will mean a more active Cl 
more definite preaching done. 
While a great deal of preachin 
Fstablishing last year, NO new groups were § 
0 Churn PY this year we planned to give me 
oluntary : . 
preaching ess to the preaching being don« 
is one place where we wanted a 
it is a large valley with the nearest church ak 
off. Men from five Churches promised to go in 
to stay a week and remain till the next pair a 
putting them in touch with what had been d 
were to keep it up till a Church was establis 
work was started in December, and in Febr 
big Bible class we had six new believers fre 
come to study. Death has already entered 
taking off an old woman and her husband, b 
out rather to the strengthening of the Church. 
who died after being a Christian seven weeks, 
he be given a real Christian burial, and 
twelve Churches were at the funeral. One 
his poverty has given his two room dwelli 
church building. The man who was thus 
both parents is, in the midst of his grief, filled 
believe that both his parents are in heaven. 
When the plan of voluntary 
meni tree urged on another group o 
‘by Paia they felt unable to undertake 
Preachine instead, they would pay for a 





made at a district class, another month’s salary wa 
ae once, and the evangelist was sent to anothe 
illage 


oes ea in the vicinity. More enthusiasm can b 


XVIIF-FUSAN CHIN, AUSTRALIAN 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 


By J. Noste MacKenzie 


The Australian Presbyterian Mission is 
Force now responsible for the evangelization of 
the whole of the southern province of Kyung 
Sang with its population of one and a half million Koreans. 
The Mission of the American Presbyterian Church North, 
until this year, was responsible for about one-third of the 
province ; but by mutual agreement this part was handed 
over to the Australian Mission at the end of last year. 
The foreign evangelistic workers number ten men and 
Seven women. The most of these came to Korea within 
the last five years, and a number are still at language 
study, so that the results obtained have been in connection 
with the work of less than half the number of the present 
staff. 
There are two hundred and forty Churches in the 
province. This means. that there js a Church to less 
than every twenty-five Square miles. There were almost 
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For the bringing in of new k 
methods have used various methods. 

gathered crowds to preach to 

lantern displays in the open courtyard of country 
by the use of the cornet in leading the singing 
in city markets and on the out-skirts of count 
on our way from Church to Church. ‘These m« 
had little success. Groups of Churches and in 
individual Churches, support their own evange 
among the non-Christians. While this has 
success, no method can compare in this respec 
the individual dealing with relations, neig] 
acquaintances by the ordinary church memb 
who have been. successful in leading other: 
naturally desire to be still more successful, 
Christians are influenced by their example, so 
generally means more success, 

Persona! —_ Churches, however, especially 
iast three years, we find th 

through non-success in gathering others in 
become discouraged and ceased to do this pet 
We are trying to counteract this tendency 
increased attention to holding men’s and we 
classes, for several days at a time, in the cout 
as well as at the stations. These classes are : 
as well as educative, and we consider them mos 
in fact, an essential part of our evangelistic we 





CHAPTER II 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 





I-EDUCATION OF THE BLIND AND DEAF 
By Mrs. Roserra Suerwoop Haut, M. D., Pyeng Yang 


This work was founded in 1894, but the 
Growth —_ Japan-China war of that year interrupted, 
and the real opening of this department 
was delayed until 1898 for the blind, and 1909 for the 
deaf. It has been largely an outgrowth from the woman’s 
medical work, many of the children already hopelessly 
blind or deaf having come to the dispensary to find relief. 
Tt is heart-rending to turn them away since such are left 
in a darkness and silence blighting not only their own 
tmental and moral condition, but as sorcerers are used to 
deepen the darkness of others. The ideal of the founder 
is to change this sad state and fit these defective ones to 
gain an honest livelihood and discharge their duties as 
loyal and good citizens of the Empire. Thus far almost 
all our pupils have become Christians, and in several 
instances their own and neighbouring families have been 
‘won to Christ through them. 
Very early in the work, when the Methodist girls’ day 
school was yet held in some old Korean buildings, the 
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thirty pupils, either blind or deaf-mutes : he pro 
for sending Mr. and Mrs. Yi to Mrs. Mills’ Se 
Deaf at Chefoo, to become instructors in Pyang 
he returned as a self-supporting missionary. 

Within a short time twenty new blind « 
joined the school, and several blind boys w 
Mrs. Moffett’s school, and Mr. Yi began teac 
of four deaf-mute boys. 

Some of our blind or deaf 
married, or have for one reason 
left before completing the cou 
blind girls have completed the common school 
the sighted, and one deaf boy with the hearin 
of the girls have pursued higher studies in the | 
School with the sighted, and two have gradt 
One of the latter received a government scl 
Japan where she is pursuing a Normal Cours 
of the common school graduates is payin; 
expenses there : another is doing second year 
Bible Training School in Seoul, and two of 
graduates hope to join her there. Two o 
graduates are earning a livelihood by massage, ¢ 
reading embossed books, and two others by te 

The annual budget required | 

Budget the last few years is about 4 

third of which is donated by Mr 

and a third by the W. F. M.S., the British a 

Bible Society, and other contributors from fore; 

while the balance is nearly made up by Kore 

and Japanese and foreigners on the field. Tl 

Bible Society donated a fine plant for emboss 
print. 


Life of 
Graduates 





DUC 
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he hearing—the : -the only practical way to at all compass the 
vork.'ts “Haar : 





II-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN 
AND WIDOws, METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH SOUTH 


By Miss Linu M. REED, Sonapo 


Until Christianity was introduced into 
Neea Korea, the education of the girls and women 


the education of woman are not so many. Realizing 
2 need of a school where young married women and 
lows might secure training for service in the Church, 
d to better equip themselves as helpmeets for their hus- 
ids, a school of this kind was begun in Songdo, in 1907. 
is school was named the Mary Helm School. 
Che school necessarily was small at the beginning, as it 
3a very new thing to attempt an education after one 
$married. From some ten pupils the school has grown 
lumbers and usefulness, until now there are thirty-five 
lents. The students come from several different pro- 
es and are very eager to get an education. The regular 
Dol course as prescribed for primary schools is follow- 
This includes Bible, J apanese, Chinese, physiology 
hygiene, singing, elementary Science, arithmetic, and 
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The students are invaluable 

Results School teachers and helpers in 

of the Church. While in sc 
students of the two higher grades are tea 
children’s Sunday Schools in the city. Fro: 
uates, there have been a number who have 
ful as primary teachers. The graduating clas 
has six members. Of this number the fc 
widows will teach in the village schools. One 
will return to help her husband in his work ¢ 
The other one is the wife of a medical si 
training will be invaluable to her in her hom 
work. 

With a splendid corps of teachers, a new 
building, and an earnest and deeply spiritual : 
we are entering upon the new school year w 
pectations for the progress and influence of 
our mission work. 

III—WONSAN, LUCY CUNNINGGII 
SCHOOL, METHODIST EPISCC 
CHURCH SOUTH 


3y Miss BerRTHA A, SMITH 


The Lucy Cunninggim Girls’ School is a 
grammar grade for girls in Wonsan, establi 
trolled by the Methodist Episcopal Church § 

The course of study taught i 

Organization by the Government. The 
competent, and the course is ¢ 

sued. Monthly examinations are held fe 
purvose of ascertainine the provress of the v 
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L Cunninggim 
School, is the Mothers’ Club i 


deepening theiy interest in 
educating their daughters. It has its own president and 


Sratisrics FoR 1914 
Foreign teachers REUTOR: 0Mei | ste ies) rs | 
Native teachers... lS LS Tn ee i) 
Total enrollment Og ae Sa aon 90 
Average attendance... ...  ,,. PM Oe age tg FL. rg 
Baptized students UN .  fin Biwes) 5 


7—SEOUL, WOMEN'S ACADEMY, NORTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
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was able to provide the means for about fi 
earn their way through school either in whole 


The entering class last year 

Growth cent larger than it was the pre 
which made the average attenc 

year about one hundred and twenty-five. As 
tion is a boarding school, all but about ten of ti 
either in the dormitory for the girls, or in the | 
for the married women. As these are wide 
young married women who very much desire 
educational privileges which were denied the: 
girls, the institution makes provision for them 


Last spring for the first t 
formal —_ work was begun by the Sch 
course of study covers var 
school branches and practice teaching under « 
vision, As yet the course only provides for a 
so the first class of four girls will graduate thi 
In January at the beginning of the New — 
evangelistic services were held in the School, « 
Pastor Kim of the Methodist Church. All 
Christians, but it was a time of deep con: 
prayer so that the meetings were a great | 
the students. 


Enrollment .i: vcs eces bee! idee. 2 'ebeh Le 
Foreign ... see 2 

Teachers ... «+ { Koren sapak Whe 6 
JAPANESE ooo eee 1 

Board sac . cca ‘ecu cde | Gee thadee eben cae ean 


lta? 
PUitiOn car «vce: { eed Ll. <dds> ead Ones eee eee 
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af i! __ The School is registered for a sixteen year 
ganization course, including four years of college work. 

We also have a kindergarten department, 
rom which the children pass into the first primary grade, 
s they become old enough to study. 

Except in the college classes, the teaching is all in the 
ernacular, using largely Japanese or Korean mixed-script 
xt-books. English is taught as a language only. It has 
emed best, up to the present, to use English as a medium 
1 the college classes. We follow the ten years’ course 
repared by the Educational Senate and approved by the 
ducational Department of the Government. Beyond this 
e have adapted the usual preparatory and college work 
present conditions. 

A Japanese teacher has charge of the in- 
mdostrial dustrial department, in which a course 

partinent gage a 

similar to that used in the government 
hools is followed. The music department has been 
ven @ large place. We believe that no other agency has 
ne more for the students. The Korean girl has proved 
rself capable of learning Western music, The completion 
our new class room building furnishes us with facilities 
better work. It is now possible for us to open ‘our 
ndergarten Normal. We also expect to be able to do 
re in the line of domestic science, and our new gymna- 

m in this building enables us to improve our work in 
ysical culture. A literary and a missionary society 
h have a share in the training and development of the 
dents, 

\s often as opportunity offers, lectures on various subjects 

given the students, and the chapel hour is frequently 
en by the pastors of the city and others who may visit 

The school revival is one of the regular features of the 


y 
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has oversight of one or more of these circles. 
become so popular that the girls who go 
to organize Circles in their home Churches. 
We have fifteen schools in : 

Self-support city, known as Ewha Haktang 

the course corresponding to the 
low in Ewha. An average of one-fifth of tl 
the schools is borne by the Churches, with wl 
connected. The self-support increases each 
hope in time they may be entirely self-suppc 
attempt to force it now would be to sacri 
the schools. These schools are feeders fo 
School. 

We receive into Ewha Haktang any studer 
satisfactory letters of recommendation, whet 
or non-Christian. They come to us from evel 
Korea. 

About half the pupils in the dormitory at 
the others being helped by scholarships. ‘T’ 
pay their obligation by teaching in our 
graduation. The three college girls who finish 
last year, have since done invaluable work : 
Ewha, while the four high school gradua 
taught either here or in one of our day schoo! 

This year’s graduating classes number t 
High School, and four in the College. 

Our purpose in training t 

Purpose prepare them for lives of us 
they may know something 

service for others. It is not strange, perhay 

should miss the end and make a failure of li 

few, however, compared with the many who 








VI-—HOLSTON INSTITUTE, SONGDO, M. E. 
CHURCH SOUTH 


By Miss Eruasuzr WAGNER 


Holston Institute is a school for girls of high school 
ade, and is the only boarding school of like grade under 
é Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, in 
brea. Weare glad to report a most successful year, a 
ne marked by steady progress and development in the 
2 of the institution. Our students come from all parts 
the territory allotted to the Southern Methodist Church, 
m Wonsan on the eastern coast to Choon Chun in the 
ith east of Kang Won, and are asa rule those who have 
satay certificates from our city or country primary 
ols. 
This School was first established in 1904, 
Mistory in a small Korean building, with twelve 
students, the Christians of the local Church 
ring the salary of the teacher, a Korean girl whom we 
ught with us from Seoul. Our present beautiful build- 
was built by the women of Holston Conference of Ten- 
see and completed in 1910. The first class finished the 
tse in 1913. In the past three years, twenty-six young 
nen have been graduated, and gone out into the world 
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with joy and gratitude that we have had a 
training. 
| The Industrial and Self-H 
ae ceaiih ment are improving rapidly, ax 
beautiful work, which is a cr 
and teachers, is being done. The girls are 
proidery, crochet, knitting, tatting, and vari 
plain and fancy needle work. Those who are 
able to help materially in meeting their ex] 
dormitory. 
During January, Rev. Kim 
Revival Seoul, conducted a very helpful 
the North Ward Church of - 
at the same time led the revival in the School 
eveat blessing to students and teachers alike. 
out His Spirit upon us in blessing, and ev 
blessed by coming into closer fellowship wil 
Those who had known Him before, were stret 
built up in Him, and those who had not kn 
personal Saviour came to know Him at this | 
rejoice at the wonderful way in which His pow 
fested. We have a good faculty of Korean 1 
are doing good work, and Miss Nakamura, « 
teacher, is most faithful and efficient, and rende 
tive assistance with the work in musicalso. A 
are many things which we hope to improve, 
our School is in a much better condition tha 
been before, and that it bids fair to grow and 
lines of usefulness and service to the women ¢ 


VII-NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 


pnp Pn A TEATOAAtFr 6h lA TT TT 
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raduates of the four year course, A’ class-room building 
rected last year has greatly increased the efficiency of the 





Taiku is the political, commercial and social centre, and 
le provincial capital of a population of 1,657,448. There . 
a Christian constituency of 14,035. There are 255 
hurches. The Presbyterian Church has the territory by 
clusive comity ‘greement with other Missions. This is 
€ only school of its kind, whether Christian or non- 
ristian, within its bounds, As there are few schools of 
en primary grade, a Preparatory course is offered foy 
intry girls who are too old to enter the Taiku primary 
ol. These girls have learned a little Chinese and 
thmetic, usually from an older brother, and have had 


Most parents who wish to send their 
Fsapport daughters to school are hampered by 
poverty. The Self-Help Department ig 


extra year or two in school. They are paid by the 
, and the work must be good enough to find a market 
merica, It ig interesting to see them utilizing spare 
ites before roll-call or while Waiting for dinner. 
1e coubtry girls live in a dormitory which is, at present, 
id Korean building crowded beyond its normal capa- 
We hope soon to have adequate quarters, They do 
own coo ing, house-work and laundry. 'Thev can. 
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the non-Christians of the province. While tl 
not contributed all the money in the tre 
have given generously out of their poverty a 
ing and sacrificing to increase the fund. 
he school has yet to meet the test of 
graduates out to become mothers, teachers 
women among their less fortunate neigh’ 
prayer that is uppermost in the hearts c 
work with and for them, is that God ma 
the wisdom, love and humility of true lead 


eS 


VIII-SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
SCHOOL, CHUNJU 


By Miss SUSANNE CoLTON 


The Southern Presbyterian M ission has h 

a primary school under the supervision of 

since 1897, but the grammar grades were » 

prior to 1909, when the boarding school was 

To furnish Christian educ 

Aim daughters of believers in a 

comprises two city Churches 

dred and forty-eight country Churches and 

ing-places, in which there have been practice 

for girls (at present four very small ones 0 

the aim of those in charge of the School ; 

sult, one may judge to some extent fron 

hereto appended,* but the writer’s commen 

tions may be seen from @ statement 
present problem and endeavour. 

Although this as not an int 

<cctelp vet the most prominent featu 
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or the prominence of this feature in our school work, 
Ve believe that we are going to succeed in this plan to 
nable them to defray expenses of food, when it is a 
uestion of the students being fifteen and twenty, but 
xperience shows that except in unusual cases the younger 
nes will always fail to cover the whole expense of rice, 
leretofore one hour daily was required of those in the 
lf-Help class, but now we require two hours daily. Tf 
is is insufficient, we must increase the time for this, 
id lengthen the number of years given to the course. 
me parents defray the expense of two-thirds, one-half, 
e-third, one-fourth of the rice for their daughters. It 
our endeavour to make the students themselves able 
meet the amount deficient. We believe that this effort 
lich they put forth, makes greatly for the forming of 
igent and godly women. 
Our regret is that this hand-work cannot 
iffieulties comprise labour which might prove to be of 
greater use after school days are over. Our 
Mductions are wholly for a foreign market, and are liable 
remain so, since no one has found articles of local use 
ficiently lucrative to make it possible for us to give our 
sntion to them. However, the students here do all the 
ise-work, which includes cooking their own food, wash- 
, and cleaning not only the dormitory, but also the 
school-rooms. In accord with the standardized 
‘iculum, more time is allotted to making Korean 
ments than heretofore. 
Ve desire to state that we are not like those educational- 
who desire: to throw away books and teach hand-work 
r We hope to unite in their lives, hand, head and 
tt, for use in the Master's service. Furthermore we 
S not excluded heathen girls. 
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The School was opened Sept 
Growth in a four-roomed Korean build 
attendance of twenty pupils. 
force consisted of one head teacher, who is a 
the Union Academy in Pyeng Yang, a t 
Chinese character, who divided his time w 
School, and a teacher of Japanese. | 
Korean girls are ambitious and energetic 
these were no exceptions. In a very shot 
improvement and advancement were so marl 
influence of this exceptional Korean teacl 
School advertized itself, and before the end of 
enrollment had increased to thirty-five. Thi 
doubled the original enrollment. 


We have great hopes for the good day 
move into our new school building, whi 
completed. This will make it possible for bo 
to attend from the outlying territory. At 
have ten of these who are living with relativ 
until we can move into the permanent + 
quarters. 


While the Japanese graded school here 
and free tuition to its pupils, we do not, bt 
children to pay for their books and also a 
sen per month. 


At present the School numbers forty-tw« 
four teachers and five grades. Much of the 
School is due to the interest of the foreigners 
who have given freely of their time and 
the girls are required to work in the Industri 
for two hours each week, and those who 
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ome makers of a nobler Christian type, making respected 
nd capable wifehood and motherhood possible’ 





*%<—NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, JOHN D. 
WELL’S TRAINING SCHOOL, SEOUL 


By Epwin Wapr Koons 


I have been finding my way through the 
et -venliag maze of subjects that young Korea thinks 
it needs to study. Here in Seoul the 
ndency has been to enlarge the curriculum by adding 
frills.” The private academies are responsible for this, 
id as there is a certain competition with them, this 
hool has tried to give the boys what would attract them. 
have been pruning here and there, and now we are 
wn to the Senate Course, with some extra English. I 
nk that can be improved upon, but there is time 
ough. 
One of the best things about the school 
Athletics — situation in the Capital, is the intense rivalry 
in athletics. I have been told that the 
ollment of one private school (non-Christian) went 
vn over forty per cent because the base ball team met a 
es of defeats, and while this may be an exaggeration, 
re is no doubt that a good record in athletics attracts 
lents. I am told that some schools have students 
> are there only to play base-ball, and have all their 
enses paid by the school. This is getting modern 
sina hurry. I have been trying to get the principle 
strictly student teams recognized. It has been the 
om to play alumni (includine teachers) on ih. +... 
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very direct faculty supervision, helps about c 
dormitories. 

The dues are fifteen sen per month, and 
to a tidy sum, which is deposited in the P 
Bank, and used with great care. The g: 
expense is the support of an evangelist, a ¢ 
is working in a heathen village about thirte 
He was told at first that no one would give 
and when he did find a place to stay, had t 
to sing Christian hymns there. Now there ; 
ning of a good Church, and the Y. M. C. A. 
and two women from there come up as their 
recent Bible class here in Seoul. In addition 
older boys have been doing preaching on 
helping in the weaker Churches near Seo 
three Sunday Schools for heathen childre 
existence to this work during the past year. 

Class for For the past two years, t 

Medical Union Medical College prey 

Students has been doing its work in 
The students are enrolled at Severance, ar 
uniform, but all the teaching is done by the 
teachers. Having these twenty-five or more | 
with us is an advantage In many ways, ani 
to know that the arrangement will continu 
coming year. 

In the Self-Help Departmer 

Industrial lads are able to earn part of tl 

though never more than thei 
learn weaving, as a rule, and while we <¢ 


to make them tradesmen, yet they have 
which to fall hack in ai ninch and thay 









; -— “ ® Pes 
»-—- «he ‘ = 5 < ion ar dae. 
. foree ss Cowes e 


began work in a straw-thatched ginseng shed Oct. 3, 


1906, with twenty-three primary students. Hon, T. H. 
Yun was the first principal, and his connection with the 
School assured a nea success, 
he literary course covers eleven ears, 
Vana” viz; preparatory one year, primary four bi 
higher primary two years, middle school 
our years. Time is given to practical work such a8 wood- 
vork, gardening, poultry raising, etc. A special weaving 
nd dyeing course is given which covers two years, 
At present there are 341 students in 
tudent Body -attendance, distributed through the different 
departments as follows: primary 196, 
igher primary and middle school 134, weaving and 
yeing department 11. 
The students take great interest in the Y. M. C. A. and 
ave an active preaching band, and voluntary Bible 
asses. There is no rule of the School preventing non- 
hristians from entering. On the contrary, they are 
elcomed, but the spirit of the School is such that no 
udent has remained in school for any length of time 
ithout becoming a Christian, 
Buildings, The Industrial Building is a large one- 
auipment, story stone building with saw-tooth roof. 
Greamds It is well adapted to the purpose for which 
was built. The other buildings are over-crowded. 
ae equipment in all departments is inferior to that in 
€ government schools of the same grade. The campus 
extensive, naturally beautiful and well located 
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*II—INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE ANGLO. 
KMOREAN SCHOOL 
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The main feature of our ° 
Features of — snecial technical course which 
Work Hi ei: 
object the training of young n 
teaching them a trade, but by giving them 
education that wilt prepare them for leade1 
developing of the industrial life of Korea, 5 
only one course being given, the textile, and 
following subjects: Hand-loom weaving, foot 
ing, Jacquard weaving, power-loom weaving 
paration, designing, yarn and cloth calcul: 
analysis, mechanical drawing, textile machir 
chemistry, physics, Japanese and Bible. 


The course of study is planned for two } 
most of the students find it necessary to earn | 
of their expenses while in school, we require tl 
to take the course in three instead of tw 
student taking the course in two years being 1 
rather than the rule. 


The students who find it : 

Self-Support earn their expenses are permitt 

facture goods for the mark 

months of satisfactory work. Seventeen | 

earning their board, and a part or all of 
expenses at the time of this writing. 


We feel that this experience in earning tl 
is of great value in an educational way. 
does not secure a theoretical education, or 
training that he cannot put into practice, fc 
while in school, experience and training in pro 
in a commercial quantity. The student who « 
an education at all for lack of funds can tl 


enaw andl at tha. ca mn: tiene eee 





Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Koreans, Chinese 
and Japanese, 


<II~NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, PYENG YANG 
By W. M. Barrp 





Beginning with one or two small schools, 
5 yoo Oe in 1896, our Primary schools have increased 


ueation later adopted in the government schools, 

At one period, when a great furor for education wag on, 
ze were 185 primary schools in the territory of this 
tion. Since then there has been some reduction in the 
mber of schools, but an increase of student enrollment. 
ny schools have been improved in character and in 
ching power, though some have weakened. The 


chers for these Schools have been trained in our Normal 
ne Ty > ees See. ee ee - - = 
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also through teachers and school officers wh 
General plans as made by me according to | 
regulations are carried out by the local te 
school officers. Almost all the schools have 
ardized to a very considerable extent, and are it 
grade each year. The Japanese language is 
in all these schools. 
The statistics are given below. 








No. Pupils Ni 

No. Schools | No. Teachers Common C 
Higher | 

Boys | Girls Boys |- Girls | Bo 
101 1] 186 538 44 308 




















Total contribution of Korean Church for ;those schools 


These schools are distributed through thirty 
The Pyeng The Pyeng Yang Academy ° 
Yang Aea- jin 1898, and bas had pupil 

cited times from all the provinces 
An aggregate of several thousand pupils he 
school here. There have been 251 grat 
twenty-five more will graduate in March ¢« 
All are Christians. Many are doing goo 
work. ‘The course of study covers four years, 
from six to eight years of preparatory work 
schools. Our teachers are graduates of our: 
There are ten full teachers, and several others : 
as part teachers or pupil teachers, while taking 
in the College. 









WORK 




















- _ e F ; ca =~ aie 
Statistics for the Academy are given below. 
we ee) 2 Fs ; 
aah Sits Pupils Total 
Teachers | ‘Japanese teachers | Part teachers poe cthamee 
10 2 14 380 








The Pyeng 


Yang Union Six foreign teachers and one 
two Koreans for part time. 

have been graduated from the 
ment since the first class in 1908, and 1 
graduate this year. The subj 
English, general history, 
Philosophy, pedagogy, 
drawing, music, colleg 


; Christian 
_ College 


The College was founded in 1906. It has 


mistry, physics, etc. 
The statistics for the past full year are given below. 


botany, zoology, 
Japanese and English 
e algebra, trigonometry, ethics, che- 


Japanese, and 


Thirty pupils 


College Depart- 
ine more will 
ects taught are Scripture, 


psychology, 
mechanical 









































Teachers Part teachers Pupils 
Japanese | Korean 
6 | 1 2 88 
Total Statistics 
Schools Teachers Pupils 
114 221 4526 
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schools in the south have been discontinued. Y 
number of students in attendance on our several 
southern Korea has increased forty-seven per cer 
report of last year. The local Churches are doing 
in bringing up the self-support of the schools, a1 
report shows an increase of forty-three per cen 
tion for schools; a spirit of self-dependence 
fostered, and there is less of the “ Tt cannot be « 
more of the “ We'll try” spirit, even though 
tions are more difficult. 

The central school, at Seoul, Suwon, Cher 
Kong Chu have been strengthened by school : 
and better teachers have been employed. A 
mary school has been successfully started at Sec 
hope to make this a model school; its atte 
already reached 150. 

Concerning Pai-Chai, it is making progr 
swiftly as we could wish, but still has taken 1 
The principle Mr. Hugh Cynn, is working ca 
faithfully but withal enthusiastically at buildiz 
Chai: he has done much the last year. Sct 
ments have been organized, and the teachers 
high grade work. A Student Help Board wh: 
aid on church and parent co-operation has beer 
with the result that over sixty students, double | 
of students helped last year, were helped or 
amount of money. The Industrial Departme 
reorganized, and now is furnishing quite a 
students with profitable work. The class- 
rearranged for maximum efficiency in our ol 
A physical and chemical laboratory and ¥2,0 
eauipment have been added. . The athletic field 
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2m i. ypeararice and deportment of the 
a so Biddentse the school and on the grounds 


date about eighty students has been provided, and this is 
sree and successfully run by an association of the 
dormitory students. The school has increased in self- 
support about fifty per cent over last year. And last but not 
least, nearly all the students and teachers were wonderfull y 
baptized in a revival, the like of which I have seen but once 

ore, and that in the Great Revival at Pyeng Yang, 
years ago. 


Recommendation, no student shall receive aid from any 
school authorities, 


Statistics, 1914, Sourn Korean METHODIST 
Episcopan ScHoors 




















No. of No. of No. of Ed. Collec- 
Schools | Students Teachers tions 
Secondary Schools... 58 2,409 129 | ¥11,820,00 
Pai-Chai... ... ie 1 202 8 709.00 
Advance Class and 
one 1 40 5 180.00 
Totals... ... 60 2,651 142 12,718.00 
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these still attend old Korean schools where 
Chinese characters are taught. Only one in 
is attending a Christian school. 

‘hough taxes have been raised, and rice has 
the people have put more effort and money int 
than ever before. Our ten primary,* or comm 
are correlated with the higher common schoo 
Kong Ju. All these schools have the same scl 
same rules and regulations. Two of the schoc 
weak and will be discontinued at the end of I 
the other eight are stronger than before. Th 
four of the schools have been registered, three 
apply for registration this spring. 

The government schools teac 
ee ee: Te of the common 
Japanese. Our schools teach Ja 
cannot afford the teachers so as to teach ir 
This makes a wider gap between the school 
before. We have a Japanese teacher in Kong 
two schools, and have also opened a course on 
One of the teachers of the government agricul 
comes and teaches the course. 
One of our problems is that of 
problems poor students. There are mié 
boys in the country who are f 
but their parents cannot afford to send them tc 
school. ‘We try to help in each case so that 
will be relieved, but will still be responsible 
the expense. In several cases the students 1 
primary school, and get as much as four a: 
per month. No student is given help unles 
-m the echaal land or teaches. During the 
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*VI-NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 
BOYS’ ACADEMY, TAIKU 


By R. O. Rewer 





The boys’ academy is now closing its 

Academy _ ninth year, and will graduate its fourth class. 
The students enrolled have numbered 105, 

ut owing tofinancial stringency this year fully twenty-eight 
ave been compelled to withdraw. Seven students will be 
raduated, making a total of thirty-five graduates to date. 
Mf these fully two-thirds are engaged in teaching or church 


The weaving department established last 

Xndustriat May has already proved both attractive to 

the students and highly educative, Appli- 

tions for admission are far in excess of the available 

aces, and as a consequence a waiting list acts as a 

onderful spur to the fortunate candidates to exercise the 

eatest of care. To date, three special varieties of goods 

e made,—Korean silk, ponjee silk, and materials for . 

avy Korean coats, while a profitable adjunct to the 
partment is the foreign goods section, 

The church primary schools have just 

een? held their own again this year, the number 

being forty-five. Of these about two-thirde 
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loans which were made without interest, the 
educational work within the station was gi 
ble powers of control of the schools. As the 
in the process of inauguration, no conclusio. 
drawn from the experiment. 
During the past year a Ss! 
Blind Schoot has been made in the educatic 
Nine pupils were instructed fc 
especial attention being given to the acq 
ability to read in the “ blind script,” and to 
Korean clothes and shoes. As funds are ina 
be impossible to conduct the school regular; 
now contemplated is to use the income fro: 
endowment, whenever sufficient has been co 
the opening of the school feasible. 

In common with the gene 
of educationalists in other pa 
has been found that the econ 
of the people has been growing more str 
year, with the result that the number of stud 
earn funds to support themselves in school — 
leaps and bounds. This condition is a ¢ 
concern for the future of the country, but | 
too, the possibility of bringing great blessing 
people. The old lines of demarkation be 
poor are gradually being obliterated, and th 
ration is gaining a healthier appreciation of 
necessity of labour. 


Economic 
Conditions 


(ee 


xXVII—AUSTRALIAN PRESBYTERI/ 


Ry BR Towas 
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ized. The school at present in Fusanchin, containing about 
one hundred pupils in eight grades, will form the foundation 
for the higher school, and the Mission hopes to have the 
full course developed by the year 1917. In all the other 


maintenance of schools at Masanpo, Chinju, Tong Yeng 
and Kuchang. At present in the two first-named places, 
hese schools are in full working order; at Tong Yeng, a 
our grade-school is in existance; at Kuchang, the work 
as just been begun. These schools are all financed by 
he Mission. 


[ The Mission will maintain a fully equip- 

EF lM ped middle school: at Masanpo, that is a 
school of four grades, comprising the two 

pper grades of the higher primary school, and the two 
ecial grades beyond these. This school will be ender 
1¢ personal supervision of a trained educational 
lissionary, and will start in April of this year with the 


ven to support such institutions as the Mission thinks 
portant for the progress and development of the edu- 
tional work. In no case, will educational support be 
owed to interfere with a progressive policy of self-support 
recognized direct evangelistic agencies ‘These ‘1.21 
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=e eettey The Australian Mission ha 
Educational ed the responsibility of supe 

Week remainder of the South Ky 
vince, formerly controlled by the Americar 
North Mission. Including this added terr 
number of schools in the province is nine 
number of pupils is 642 boys and 394 g 
schools will gradually be brought into line v 
policy. te 

The Australian Mission has always unifo: 
the policy of maintaining one Union Christ 
the whole of Korea, and has endeavoured | 
_ with the other Missions, to forward the la: 
for higher education in Korea. Howev 
resolution has been passed to send an e 
teach in the Union College at Pyeng Ya 
shortage of workers in the Mission, that 
present available. The Mission co-operates 
Union Theological Seminary at Pyeng Ys 
a lecturer for a term, and also actively in 
Medical College, by sending two doctors « 
to Seoul to lecture in the College; but 
reinforcements increase the number of ¥ 
Mission, with such an urgent need for dir 
work in the districts under the supervision 
further co-operation in general educational * 
able, and well nigh impossible. 


STATISTICS. 


Schools with Pupils Schools without Pupils 
upper grades. Boys Girls. upper grades. Boys Gir 
5. 205. 239. 14, 437. 15! 
Contribution of Native Church to Educatic 


a 
Bien A amtse Case Garson teteau nae 





CHAPTER III 
MEDICAL WORK 


ae ere 


I~NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 
KANGEI 


By Joun D. Biacer, M.D. 


The development of the medical work has exceeded our 
xpectations, and in all phases has exceeded that of last 
ear. 

A gift of $500 has enabled us to procure some much 
eeded equipment, and to fit up one of the upstairs rooms 
f the hospital in foreign style. From the sale of some 
ft-over building material, we have been able to erect a 
gregation ward, and from a little balance in the year’s 
ceipts, we have fitted out a suite of rooms in the Bible 
ailding in the heart of the town for dispensary work. 

The attendance has been larger this year and more 
stant, more medical cases have come, and many that 

surgical work, which we had to refuse because of 
ck of time. There was enough work this year to kee 
0 doctors busy, and the outlook for the coming year is 
uch greater, 
We tried to get a Korean doctor this summer, but have 


t been able to find one that could fill the needs of this 
ce, 
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My ase 


AJ eee 7 


Total number of treatments «+. «es 

Number of unbelievers (about 64 per ce 

Number of believers ... Renae 

y» in-patients... se eer | eee 

. » _ days in hospita! 

», conversions oe: aaa ppg eeeae aimee 
” ” ” among in-patients (75 per « 

Operations under chloroform ... it LO teh 

Calls in town (by assistant) sb? aaa ee ee 


” »” ” is doctor) eee see eee see aee ee 


II-NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN b 
PYENG YANG 


3y J. Hunter Wetts, M.D. 


The medical missionary work of the Pyen 
of the Presbyterian Church North, carried ¢ 
line A. Luadd Hospital, entered its nineteentl 
and reports 19,320 as the attendance for th 
work has from the first been a subsidiary par 
activities, and with one doctor, and for a 
with a foreign nurse, has continued on in 1 
and ever increasing attendance, despite its — 
decrease it by training native doctors, ab 
whom now have government licences, and 
here and in other parts of Korea. 


aah RBA At the same time it is fully 
Influence '4€ conspicuous place it on 
evangelistic factor has passe 

scientific and philanthropic aspect has ch 
the many native as well as qualified Japan 
the several private hospitals and to the spler 
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Relation to The establishment of the Government 
Government Charity Hospital has helped our work in 
Mospital many indefinite ways, though forsooth, it has 
taken many who would otherwise have come to us, and 
our relations with those in charge of the Government 
Charity have always been very cordial and agreeable, as 
well as with the Military Hcspital. 

_ The work for the past year has been conventional. We 
have not had as much inajor surgery as in the past, but 
have had as a rule, more difficult cases, for the serious ones 
go the rounds, and we have to take our turn. The 
energy and effort the Mission and station put in the medi- 
cal work is not enough to excite anybody, for it consists of 
one doctor and about one-twelfth of the station grant. It 
is a handmaiden truly, with one hand tied, but I think suffi- 
ient, if the other side issues are not made any more pro- 
ninent. There are no particular features of the work 
specially different from other medical work, though we do 
low relatives tostay with patients in certain circumstances, 
ecause we can doit in some of the wards which are on the 
ottage plan. We have always found that when relatives 
lo come and Stay with their sick, there are nearly al- 
Vays results among them in conversions. If evangelistic 
fort and results are ever to be & prime consideration, a 
sally-up-to-date plant will have an inn in connection with 
1¢ hospital to take care of relatives who come with their 
ck. Herein Korea we are fast yielding to or coming 
p to the modern first-class hospital, and there is no reason 
hy the best evangelistic results, as well as the best scien- 
fic, cannot be had in the « up-to-the-minute ” hospital, 
ij being an evolutionist I Sometimes think we try to 


mp too far, and leave out some gradual processes which 
ould help in the work. 
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1,190.89 for anlar the, bese as’ ois age dressing 
expenses, fuel and lights being considerable, 

The receipts oh i. Total *¥4,240.12, and of this 
from Koreans as follows: 814.14 for fees for hosp 
surgical; 31,483.58 from the sale of drugs to only si 
them; *¥357.05 foreign fees mostly for trips to the x 
1,504.84 from the Board for all purposes including 
evangelist, and for all other expenses. The deficit « 
made up from the reserve fund and so accounts balance 








II—METHODIST EPISCOPAL MI 
PYENG YANG 


By Mrs. Roserta & Hau M.D. 


Though last year but three of the wz 
Symposium on the growth and development 
in Korea assigned merit to medical mission: 
the present writer believes that from the ve 
when the recognition of the successful ui 
ligature in the hands of Dr. H. N. Allen ir 
tion of 1884, made it possible for other mi 
to begin, down to the present day with its 
hozpitals or dispensaries in each mission sta 
medical work has been and is, and will c 
a great factor in the success of the missior 
peninsula. 

Only recently have we be; 
to educate Christian Korean 
and women to be our succes: 
my firm belief that only now have we | 
adequate way to carry out the precept ‘“ He 
preach the Kingdom of God, and to heal tk 
will remember the finding of the Mott 
Korea,—* medical work by the Church of C 


fan 4 =» ~a®d 


Training of 
Natives 
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nereasing ratio, since Christian Korean medical women 
nust perforce be our greatest asset, 
The medical need in Korea is as great as 
Need ever, for as pointed out by Dr. Avison in 
the last CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, though the 
overnment charity hospitals are well patronized by the 
‘orean sick, our mission hospitals have larger clinics than 
ver, because of the increased interest aroused in scientific 
ical practice. Counting foreign men and women, 
apanhese, and Koreans qualified to practice; there is but 
1e to every 80,000 people, and from lack of professional] 
lp, a Japanese authority estimated that 18,000 maternity 
Ses are lost each year. 


Dr. Mary Stewart has the largest obstetrical practice in 


the work is bounded by our strength only. In Pyeng 
ing we treat from 5,000 to 8,000 patients annually in 
t Woman’s Hospital, and in Seoul more have been 
ated. Were more doctors available the numbers would 
multiplied accordingly. Since the founding of the 
it training school for nurses in Korea by Dr. Mary M. 
tler and Miss Edmunds, we have also co-operated with 
n the trainirfg of Korean nurses, another valuable asset 
he work, Doctors or graduate-nurses teach hygiene 
ularly in the women’s Bible Pmeittties end a 
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whom became probationers, and sixty of 
previous year were baptized. At the 
evangelistic session of the Korea Missio 
Association, the Korean pastor of the Hast 
Seoul, reported more accessions to his Chur 
efforts of the Bible women working in c 
the Woman’s Hospital there, than from ‘ 
source, and the Pyeng Yang pastors repo 
trae of the work of the Bible women, C 
the woman’s hospital, the Ku Kole Church « 
is an example of the fruitage of the di 
of our Woman’s Hospital in that section 
the first Methodist Episcopil Church was 
work of both hospitals. 
We have some Japanese patients, bot 
children. Of the Christian clientele a fe 
Catholic, and last year forty-one per cent. 
ipiscopal and forty-seven per cent Presbyt 
Our receipts more than equal the amot 
from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary $ 
Thirty-three and one-third per cent of t 
and write. I remember when it was but 
The ability to read practically keeps pace 
centage of increase of Christians. An 1 
growth of our women’s medical work in 
that for the blind and the deaf which app2 


ere 


IV—NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAIRYUNG 


Mm. wy ft - kferemnrizn Bio 
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selves, and exert an influence which reflects the physician 
incharge. 


There are those who exalt the scientific work of their 
hospital, and look for results in spiritual values from the 
vases sent home cured. There are those to whom the 

edical work is only a means to one end « preaching Jesus 
Jhrist.”’ 

In the one case the evangelistic work of the institution 
s done by the helpers and evangelists, while the time and 
nergy of the doctor is occupied with the fighting of 
iseases, In the other the evangelistic work is emphasized, 
hecessary even to the detriment of the medical work. 

In the one case, patients who have money and can pay 
ood fees are cultivated—while in the other the poor man is 
ugerly sought, because he hears the Gospel gladly. 

Each hospital has its value as an evangelistic agency, 
nd you will find many a Church in Korea that took its 
art from a hospital patient. 

Figures are often misleading, especially so when you 
me to weigh spiritual results. The hospital evangelist 
ishing to “ make good,” or the ignorant patient thinking 
at by saying he believes will give him some advantage 
treatment, or the tendency of many to agree with what- 
er they listen to, tend to make the number of the so- 
led believers more than is actually the fact. Yet with all 
ese inaccuracies, a tabulated account of those who profess 
nversion is a valuable thing. It keeps the aim of the 
spital before your éyes, 200 or 300 or more new be- 
vers within a year take the kinks out of your back, and 
ve you vim and enthusiasm to press on. 


Piety for June Ist to December Ist, 1914 are as 
OWS :-— 


In-patients. 97. 
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village of Pe Suk Chon there was a man sick 
fever. His wife had begun to believe, but 
would not listen to the Bible message. 

His wife, desiring a foreign doctor to con 
husband, called me and I visited the village 
from preaching at Hai Chang. I found the 
two rooms full of friends, who like the frienc 
there to comfort, and smoke, and see the 
After opening doors, a message of cheer, a. 
and prayer, seed was sown which soon brou; 
For not only this man but many others be; 
and now thanks to the good work of som 
church people, seventy are meeting there, 
privilege to have charge of this promising gr 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDI 
May 381, 1914. 


New cases ~ 
Return cases ... eo o sée 
Calls by Dr. Whiting 
Operations— 2 
Chloroform ... re odk ret 62 
Cocain ai we bad ‘aes 76 
Total 


In-patients, 197. 
193 decided to believe in Christ. 


V—THE SEVERANCE UNION VW 
COLLEGE, SEOUL 


By A. I. Luptow, M.D. 
As the name indicates, this College, found 
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_ At the present time the faculty consists of six resident 
oreigners, four Korean assistants, while three other for- 
igners and three Japanese doctors give regular lectures, 

There are forty-six students attending classes in the 
gular four years’ course, while the preparatory class 

twenty-six. 

The curriculum includes all the subjects which the Goy- 
nment recommends for medical schools. A most cordial 
lation is maintained with the government authorities, and 
e have made every effort to do all in our power to con- 
rm to the regulations, all of which have been raising the 
andard of medical work in Korea. We are also greatly 
debted to the Government for granting licences to all the 
reign physicians practising in Korea, 

During the past months, Dr. O. R. Avison, our president, 
ile on furlough, has secured a most hearty co-operation 

the Mission Boards represented in the college. 

The generous support which Mr. I. H. Severance gave 
the work has been continued by Mr. and Mrs. J. Ih. 
verance and Dr. and Mrs. D. P. Allen. Through their 
, additional buildings, new workers and many things in 
) Way of new equipment, have been secured. 

{t is our plan to make this institution a, help to the whole 
ntry, not only by providing men well equipped for hos- 
ul, and private work, but also by taking up the various 
blems connected with the welfare of all living in Korea, 

A research department has been establish. 

Work, ed which has the following aims: To 

investigate the medical problems of a people 

i differ in diet, customs and habits from those previously 

lied in other countries. To investigate problems of 

tation and hygiene that pertain chiefly to the home. 

0 investigate native foods and food values, 


lo > 5 Soha re “= 
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'To investigate problems, the proper sol 
will tend to raise the standard of living of 
give better home conditions out of whi 
stronger native Church. . 

To improve dormitory life, so that stac 
food sufficient for efficiency, and for fightir 
enemy, tuberculosis. 

To establish physiological standards for 
practitioners by which to judge the pathol 

To throw light upon world problems fro 
far neglected. 

es si 2 effort is made to Bi 

: with a Christian spirit. Da 
ee ial ane held, at which t 
members of the faculty conduct a service of 
study. At the same hour two students — 
conduct service at the dispensary and hos 

On the Sabbath day, many of our stu 
Church on the compound, while others ¢ 
city Churches, or preach at services in tw 
near Seoul. Our constant aim is to devel 
character, efficient in their profession, and 
the Church. 

This Hospital is the legitir 

Beginning the first permanent mission 

testant missionaries in Kor 
Allen, a medical missionary under the Pres 
in the U. 8S. A, was sent here early in th 
He met with a providential opportunity f 
skill, and in consequence found favour at 
was accorded the assistance of the ruler a 
provided buildings and a subsidy for t 
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good friend and coadjutor in Mr. Lb. H. Severance of 
Neveland, Ohio; with money furnished by him the 
resent hospital building was erected. It was opened for 
he reception of patients in Sept., 1904, just twenty years 
fter the original work was begun. 

At the time the building was equipped for forty in- 
atients, and could take any and all classes of patients, 
The operating-room was furnished with 
evelopment facilities for practically all varieties of opera- 
. tive work, and from the first, filled a most 
‘portant need both for natives and foreigners. Up to 
iat time major surgery had been attended with more 
an a normal amount of risk, but with the opening of 
is plant, modelled upon approved American lines, this 
inger was greatly minimized. From then till now this 
anch of our work has included fully two-thirds of all the 
tients applying for treatment. 
Such work as had been done up to that time had been 
red for by male and female attendents who had received 
le or no training, much less any systematic instruction, 
There had been one American nurse, assigned to the 
rk since 1897, but she was on furlough during the first 
ir Of work in the new hospital. One Korean woman 
d a number of Korean young men, who had been. 
ing more or less instruction acted as nurses. 
[In the fall of 1905, the nursing school was begun. 
ty few applicants for such training presented them- 
yes, for the customs of the country did not permit un- 
rried women to undertake any employment away from 
ne. However from time to time women, widowed 
ly enough in life, were found desiring to undertake the 
ning, and the school grew. Classes have not been very 
hite, but from time to time, as they were considered 


7” ee ti 
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With our increased facilities for nursing, 
medical staff, the work of the hospital has g 
year the number of in-patients was more th 
of the earlier years. 

From the time when Dr. 

Patronage regular attendant at the pa 

the hospital has had more 01 
from the upper classes in Seoul, but the ; 
work has ever been for the poor and needy 

The hospital patients have come from 
city of Seoul, and even the remotest parts « 
not unusual for patients, when asked whi 
come, to say that their home is so many ht 
distant. Then when interrogated as to 
travel, they reply ‘‘ On foot.” 

As these people have come and gone, tk 
with them the lessons learned while here, 
precious Word itself. Not only have 
joined themselves to worshiping groups 1 
localities, but they have been the direct age 
ing such places of worship. How many g 
they are located we shall never know. It 
figuratively, to “sow by all waters” and le 

“to God’s Holy Spin. 

We do know that the local influence 
hospital, inside the city walls, resulted in ¢ 
zation, and that congregation is now one \ 
the city of Seoul. 

At our present site, a little Sunday Schoc 
first year, and from that has grown a chu 
with a congregation of 250 to 300. From 
also extended lines of influence to variou 





a eP k 


those’ of Northern China and Western Japan. Many 


xccommodation of Korean patients, it has been possible to 
are for foreigners and make them fairly comfortable. 
Chis is more feasible when they understand the native 
angasge, but somewhat difficult when they do not. 


as well as Koreans therefore, have reason to 
a thankful that God in his rovidence has seen fit to 


stablish this Chei Jung Won “ House of Universal Help- 
alness,”” 


; Hosprran In-patrents 
LAST ANNUAL REPORT 
atients left over from previous year ; RPEEN eho eed egg Pay th 30 
duringthe year _ ++Koreans .., |. | -» 1,024 
” ” » » eee ...Foreigners Ee eee ae ae 30 
ee ee eee cd ee ee ae - 1,084 


hich was an increase of three per cent oy 


er the previous year, 
| Operations were performed. 


DISPENSARY 
W patients ... Male 8,677, Female... 5,434-14,111 
peats ++» «+ Male 10,437, Female .., 4,565-15,002 
vate office cases ... ... |. eon ian CL - 1,000 
SS ha Ee Se Stetiieee Lone stew ne, ein SO,1I8 





VI-CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 

By Miss Kare MoMriuay, M. D., HaMHUENG 
the staff consists of one foreign physician, one Korean 
sician (another Korean physician was added near the 
| the year) and two young men assistants. Jn 
tam haw i pe . . /! ew2¢ 
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Of these some have been lost sight off, ar 
places that have no Churches, but still ¢ 
Christians. 

Many also among the disy 

Patients — professed a desire to become C 

young man in the spring, 1 
were deep with mud, walked back sixty lo 
the doctrine. Another young man 250 li fr 
who came to the dispensary several ti 
went back to his home, persuaded his mo 
to become Christians. During the year 10: 
admitted to the hospital. 

At the dispensary 4830 new cases wer 
7342 returns, about 300 more were seen in \ 
ing. While we have given more attenti 
to microscopical examinations, we have nm 
account of lack of room, to do as much 
surgical work as we would like. 

One Bible woman gave | 
while an evangelist gave pe 
evangelistic work among the 

Our evangelist preaching in the cent 
Church said “ We think miracles are not 
but they are. I saw a man who was un 
three months, walk to church last Sunday 
came to church with him. The power of ¥ 
is given to the physicians.” 


Evangelistic 
Work 





VII—WESTERN PRESBYTERIAN 
By Roy K. Smirx. M.D. ANDONG 








i 

ces ee 
a ae 
ae? | , ; 
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The dispensary occupies haif of the first floor. . There are 
ten rooms for patients with a capacity of twenty-five beds: 


The heating plant and equipment jis expected to arrive 


early in the fall. At Present work is being carried 
n in the dispensary only. | 


STATISTICS 
JUNE I~19}3 70 May 31-1914 
Return patients ... ... ... ee tay 


- 794 
Visits in homes eee *e *e eee ee eee ee 44 
New patients ... ... ... He,t 0 <t -nea 1075 


Total 1913 
In-patients, included in new patients... ... .., 


woe §=6s-: _ 
Friends accompanying patients SiS! coh 06g” see ace 800 
ions, — anaesthetic ... 0... 13 
Operations, local anaesthetic 


ee. eee ere eee 1 
Operations without anaesthetic ope 000 oye - «3D 
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we too can best show the love of Ged in « 
service of love. The hospital gives us : 
splendid opportunity to reveal that love, an 
_ chief value to the Church and to missions. 
hospital or dispensary means in this way, 
can judge and no statistics can give an a 
tion. 

Speaking of tangible or vi 

Results _- hospital is of value to missi 

feeder for the Church. 
function is not to train Christians, but to ; 
the Church to train. And we find that w 
many homes where prejudice against 
strong, and where other workers have 
hearing. 

Statistics for the village of Wonju cor 
months, for the work is new. The numb 
given in fifteen months is 2912. There 
addition to that, 1924 visits by relatives 
have accompanied the sick, and they, too, 
Gospel. According to our best judgment 
six have made a sinner’s decision to bec 
of which number we have followed up fift 
and know that they have proven their sinc 
ing church services regularly for a prolong 
others have returned to villages where the: 
and we don’t know whether they have 
stand or not. 


IX—MARGARET WHITECROS: 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL OF THE 
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we believe in many respects a 
centre without a periphery. 


been made in the establish 


ool, and lectures are deli 
Staff, 


uring a short time last year we had in the hospital the 
ge medical graduates ; 
hoped that it SSN SS a ae, sees 2 , 
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proffered after it has been held; these cons 
reward to those responsible for the service, 
which we have reason to return thanks: to 
been our privilege to see a number of individ 
been led into definite and personal faith in 
the influence of the hospital. 

The question of prayer as & healing agenc 
ought fairly to claim the thought and at 
engaged in the work of a missionary hosy 
lay no claim to the performance of any 
leave the form undefined) in our hospital. 
covered that careful work, undertaken after 
ation, and planned in the light of those ¢ 
and scientific principles which Christ la 
brought rewards of accomplished cures wl 
wondering gratitude, and set us wondering 
promise of the “greater works” to the acc 
which Christ’s Church must surely look and 


STATISTICS. 


Individual in-patients... eee eee eee eee eee 

Patient-days in hospital (8 months only) ice. J 
of individual patients multiplied by number | 
spent by each patient in Hospital «+ 


The steady increase in the work of the hospital s 
well shown by comparing the monthly records. 
Patient days. 
January 61. February 68. March 100. April 


June 222. 


Out-patient attendances ose; seb.) emg euaneres 
Operations with general anaesthetic «+. s+ + 
Other operations «+. +++ ces ses see sees 
Receipts from Korean sOUrceS «++ «se see +s 


~~ Se, See ee 





‘PART VI 
WORK AMONG THE JAPANESE 








CHAPTER I 
THE WORK AMONG THE JAPANESE 


By Frank Herron Surru 


‘The organizations which are engaged in the task of 
hristianizing the Japanese in Korea are the Nihon 
‘irisuto Kyokwai (Presbyterian), the Nihon Mesojisuto 
‘yokwat (Methodist), the Kumiai Kyokwai (Congrega- 
onal), the Sei Kokwai (Episcopal) and in Seoul, the Salva- 
on Army and the Y.M.C.A. Tt is @ remarkable fact that 

by the Japanese them- 
ves, and is largely directed from Japan. The Sei Kokwai 
is the supervision of Bishop Trollope, an Englishman, 
ho also has charge of the Korean work of his Church. A 


gely one of Japanese for J apanese, and in the case of the 
umiai Church, one of the Japanese for the Koreans 
0. 

At present the Japanese in Korea num- 

Location — ber almost 800,000, of whom 70,000 are in 

Seoul and its suburbs, 30,000 in Fusan, 

000 in Jinsen, 7,000 each in Taikyu, Heijyo and Chin. 

upo, and the rest scattered about in small settlements 

.1500 in the provincial capitals, to less in the 
ntry places, 


Manv of them Ome Ate 2S |. ,  - 
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building to be erected is the school-house. 
good building is more often than nota Bu 
for the Buddhists have been most zealou 
their people into this peninsula. In Chin: 
ample, are seven temples. One finds t 
various kinds wherever a few families ha’ 
homes. 

The government, the railroads, the post-of 
schools, the public hospitals, the chief bank 
hcuses are in the control of the Japanese, | 
in their hands in more ways than one, the f 

The attitude of the Gover 
Goverumen* all religious is friendly, and _ 
the fullest protection and 
freedom in the proclamation of the Gospe 
thought the task of evangelizing much easi 
Japan proper, and to a certain extent that 
ditions in Seoul are much the same as in T 
while places like Fusan and Jinsen, seen 
stubborn spirit that prevails in Nagoya 
But in the country places one almost alw 
Christians, perhaps unknown to each other 
basis of a rapidly growing work. ‘The nev 
the loneliness, the separation from the fam 
the fierce temptations to be met, also ma 
susceptible to the Gospel influence. On th 
is a well-known fact that pioneers everywl 
of the rough, all-sufficient type, and are 
favourably inclined toward religion. 
Be that as it may, all the 
Growth are making rapid growth, 
sufficient men and money to 
of new settlements being established. th 
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having bought a of ground and built a parsonage. 
hese the tat pa this active denomination is piers 
ning to erect three new church buildings, one each at 
Taikyu, Ryuzan and Kunsan. A company consisting of 
the famous Pastor Uyemura of Tokyo, Miss Kawai of the 
same city, and Rev. Mr. Mori of Yokohama, made a tour 
of the country in the early summer of 1914, and as a result 
of their efforts, many believers were added to the Churches. 
Judge Watanabe of the Supreme Court, Mr. Saito, the 
head of the Forestry Department of the Government. 


restige in that city. 

The Rev. and Mrs. F. §. Curtis of the North Presby- 
erian Mission of Japan co-operate with the Japanese 
yhurches. They have lived at Taiden during the past year, 
nd have been most active in touring the settlements in 
uth Korea. Their paper, the Kirisutokyoho, reaches 
any young men, and the work done with Christian 


The Nihon Mesojisuto Kyokwai baptized 

Peo’. 110 converts during the year, and made a 
growth of twenty-five per cent in member- 

ip. The Chinnampo Society bought a site suitable for a 
lurch for the sum of ¥1,848 of which they have paid all 
it ¥350. The Seoul Methodists still worship in the old 


al preacher employed as teacher at a near-by orphanage, 
plies the pulpit. 
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Christians and missionaries, is one of the 
best things that has been in this troubled « 
past ten years. 

The Methodist Church South Mission of 
responsibility for the coast from Gensan to 
Vladivostok. During the year the Rev. W 
Kyoto, and the Rev. J. T. Meyers of Hir 
effective evangelistic trips through the section 


The writer decided on Koshu and Kais 
centres for him to open, and now young 
growing flocks in both cities, and travel e 
near-by places. In Seoul an English nigl 
an enrollment of 181, and two Bible cl: 
enrollment of seventy, have been used of 
salvation of several choice young men. 


The Set Kokwat emphasize 

Anglican i, making no distinction betweer 
and Korean work, and the re 

Trollope covering both phases will be found i 
of this volume. The Bishop kindly furnishe 
which are found in the accompanying table. 


In this connection it might be said, that 
more and more adopt the Japanese languagé 
the Churches will naturally draw more cl 
Korean members who speak Japanese well | 
in nearly all Japanese Churches, and a grea 
young people who are being educated w 
auspices will enter the Japanese Churches. 
Church is conducting successful union meetiI 
peoples on any large scale. 

Mr. S. Niwa, the vete 
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Capt. Ishijima, a most earnest young man, represents 
the Salvation Army in Seoul, where he is gradually recruit- 


The Kumiai Church has three pastors 

eck WhO Rive. thembalves wholly to Japanese 

| work. Only this spring they began work 

at Chinnampo, sending a pastor there for the first time. 
The great event of the year for this denomination was the 
iour made by the Rev. D. Ebina of Tokyo. He is the one 
mong the Congregational leaders who has fathered this 
work from the beginning, so has a special interest in it. 
in addition he is a most fascinating speaker, so was listened 
o by large crowds wherever he went. He is more success- 
ul as an apologist for Christianity, along general lines, than 
e is an evangelist, but his work added many to the 
(wmiai Churches. The congregation at Seoul has had an 


uring February and March early morning prayer-meet- 
gs were held on Namsan (South Mt.) The average at- 
ndance was eighteen, Although the regular series of 


ae The Kumiai Church js the only Japanese 
ork for o8 a 
Koreans Church that is in any large way directly for 
the Koreans. The Rey. Tsuneyoshi Watase, 
20 is the superintendent of this Mission, reports that he 
ee eT er 
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monthly magazine called the Christokyo Gep; 
two Koreans who have been graduated from 
will return and join the forces of Mr. Watase. 
meetings of these Christians are very flouri 
tendance being about the same as at the Sun 
services. ‘The superintendent during the e: 
out holding Bible classes of ten days or two ' 
of his Churches. Not having any part in th 
territory it is the policy of this Church to 
wherever they are asked, or wherever there 
for them. : 





CHAPTER II 


JAPANESE Y.M.C.A. IN KOREA 
By 8. Nowa. 


It is quite encouraging to notice that in the past the 
Jhristian work in Korea has been very successful, and the 
ees of continual growth is very good. 

e Japanese Young Men’s Christian Association shows 
imilar signs of encouragement. 


The first Association was organized in 

reenization Seoul in 1907, and since that time it has 
had a steady growth. In the beginning of 

915 there were 320 members in three departments, the 


bys’ department, the student department, and the depart- 
ent of city young men. 


The Association does not yet own its own 

oer building, but has rented quarters in the 
business part of the city. While its work is 

cessarily limited at present it has the following activi- 
8:—(1) Religious work, consisting of Bible Classes, 
inday lectures and prayer meetings, (2) Educational 
rk, consisting of lectures, day and night schools, a 
rary and reading room (3) Social department which 
8 well equipped rooms for social gatherings, and which 
Ids every month a social for members, (4) Publication 
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Fusan and Shingishiu, besides small organi: 
young men at various towns along the whole | 
maaan ao —- Association 

_ under the direct supervision © 
Association \Ten’s Christian Association, a 
by its vame, has its work organized an 
Mr. 8. Niwa, the director of the Associat 
work is done in the same way as the r 
Men’s Christian Association work. The Rai 
tions have a membership of three thousand, a 
ig carried on throughout the entire railw 


Korea. 





CHAPTER III 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSION WORK 
AMONG THE JAPANESE 


By Rev. F. S. Curtis 


Since their removal two years ago to Tai- 
Fiela den as headquarters, the work carried on 
by Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, has been for the 
nosé part, in the Southern third of the peninsula. Taiden 
} the most important place on the main line between 
yuzan and Taiku, and a branch runs from there to Kun- 
in and Moppo. The important places on the coast have 
astors, and our work now lies almost entirely in the in- 
rior and among the newer settlements of the south coast, 
faving visited eight new places in the last half year, almost 
erywhere we have found Christians whom we have 
ged to meet regularly, at least once on Sundays. 
Tn one place a dentist, after a few months of earnest 
king and study, was baptized, and during the subsequent 
ar has made wonderful advance in Christian life and 
‘vice. -With no experienced fellow-Christians to sympa- 
ize and help, he has come to be a consecrated and 
thful worker, holding regular meetings both for adults 
d children. Is not the primary need of the Japanese 
urch to-day, for lay workers of just thi type ? 
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interested to subscribe to Christian riodi¢ 
secured a number of subscriptions. hen 
meetings are held, the name of one on the g 
to whom copies of the ‘* Seisho no Tomo no. 
sent each month. The cost is but fifty-four . 
fifteen copies. 
One reason why Taiden is : 
Important — lent centre is that it is bec 
known as a place where there 
Church, and people come into services fre 
along the railway. Only last Sunday a wom‘ 
stations up the road came in and visited us k 
and evening, seeking the help she confessed. 
to get from the religions to which she had be« 
This is but an illustration of scores of visits v 
people living outside of Taiden. Many of 
through have only a few hours in town, bu 
the Church, which is also the missionary 
Bible study and prayer. Taiden itself is | 
tively small place, and with its half dozen I 
responds less readily than other places ; but 
facts mentioned work here ought to be mair 
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APPENDIX I 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE FEDER- 
ATED MISSIONS IN JAPAN: 


I-THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 





ArTICLE L—NaAmeE e 


This Conference shall be called the Conference of Federated 
issions in Japan. 


ArticLe II.—Funcrions 


1. This Conference shall serve as a general medium of refer- 
e, communication and effort for the co-operating missions in 
itters of common interest and in co-operative enterprises. On 
plication of interested parties, and in cases of urgent importance 
its own initiative, the Conference may give counsel :— 

@) With regard to the distribution of forces for evangelistic, 
cational anid eleemosynary work, especially where enlargement 
ontemplated ; 

b) ith regard to plans for union or co-operation on the 
t of two or more missions for any or all of the above forms of 
——_ work, and in general. 

5) ith a view to the prevention of misunderstandings and 
promotion of harmony of spirit and uniformity of method 
ong the co-operating missions. 

. The work of this Conference may include :— 

a) The formation of plans calculated to stimulate the pro- 
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at least once a year a record of social and religio 
progress. 


ArricLe IIJ.—Basis oF REPRESEN 


1. This Conference shall be composed of rep 
many of the evangelical Christian missions in Jay 
to co-operate with it on the following basis, to wi 

(a) Five missionaries (including wives) sh 
Unit. 

(b) All missions having one or more Units s 
full membership. 

(c) Missions having from one to three Units 
to one representative. 
~ (d) ° Missions having from four to eight Unit: 
to two representatives. 

(ec) Missions having nine or more Units sh 
three representatives. 

(f) Unless a vote by Units is called for by : 
sentatives, voting shall be by the ordinary meth 

(g) When a vote by Units is called for b 
presentatives, the vote of each representative sh: 
to the number of Units represented in his Missic 

(h) Missions having less than one Unit me 
by one corresponding member who shall posses 
a full member except that of voting. | 

2. Two or more missions without regard to 
their discretion combine to form a group. I 
group shall, so far as the purposes of this Comm 
ed, be counted as a mission, and shall be entitlec 
accordingly. 3 

3. The full members and the corresponding 
the media of communication between the Confe: 
sions, or groups of missions, which they respecti 

4, The members of this Conference shall 
missions, or groups of missions, which they respe 





The officers of this Conference shall be a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secietary and a treasurer, who shall hold office for 
ne year, or until their successors are elected. They shall be 


roups of missions, shall so desire. 
2. A quorum for the transaction of business shall include rew 


resentatives from at least two-thirds of the co-operating missions, 
F groups of missions having full members, 


ARTICLE VI L—Expensgs 


1. The ordinary expenses of this Conference, including the 
st of attendance of full members at its meetings shall be met by 
inual levy upon the several Co-Operating missions of ¥20/ for 
ch full member of the Committee. 

2 Extraordinary expenses shall be j 


neurred only as special 
ovison may be made by the missions or otherwise for meeting 
em. 


ARTICLE VII.—AmenpMents 


Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed at any time 
her by the Conference or by any one of the co-operating mis- 
ns, and said amendments shall take eff 


ect when the missions, 
resented by not less than three-fourths of the full members of 


| have given notice to the secretary of their 
sent, 





BY-LAWS 





3. Questions of parliamentary procedure sh 
accordance with Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

4. The following standing committees of nc 
members each shall be appointed at each 


(a) On Christian Literature. 
(b) On Co-operative Evangelistic Work. 
(e) On Educational Work. 
(d) On Eleemosynary Work. 
(e) On Industrial Welfare. 
(f) On Bible Study. 
(g) On Sunday Schools. 
(h) On Temperance. 
(i) On International Peace. 
(j) On Publicity. 
(k) On School for Japanese Language (Eu 
Course). 

(1) On School for Foreign Children. 

(m) On Statistics, including a Statistician 
(who need not be a member of the Sta 
(and 

(n) On General Business (Executive Comm 

It shall be the duty of the last named comm 
the disbursement of funds to provide for the n 
ing, and attend to all other ad interim busine 
provided for. 

5, Acall for a special meeting shall be i 
month in advance of the meeting, and except b 
consent of those present, the business shall | 
stated in the call. 

6. ‘The secretary shall furnish each member 
with copies of the proceedings of each meeting 0 

7. These by-laws may be amended by a t 
any regular meeting. 





Mernopisr Group 


ast Ja: a Counc M. E. Church 
mato Ci »ST.D. Rev. A. D. Berry 


Miss R. J. Watson 


oe Mier Me Mabel Lee 
fest Japan Mission of the c E. Church 
v. H. B. Schwartz, D.D, 


Miss Mariana Young 
‘pan Mission of the M. E Church, gs 
vy. James T. Meyers v. J. C. C. Newton, D.D. 
pan Mission a the Methodist Church of Cts 
7 Rev. C, J. L. Bates “Rev. J. W. Saunby 
oman’s Bound. 


Miss I. M. Hargrave 
PRESBYTERIAN Group 
pan Mission of ~ Pres. Church in U.S.A. 


Rey. J. Rev. J. E. Detweiler 
Miss E. P. illiken 

pan Mission of the Pres. Church in U.S.A. South 
Rey. 8. P. Fulton, D.D Rey. A. P. Hassell 


sion of Reformed Church in America, Dutch. (N orth J apan) 


Rev. D. C. Ru Ve A. Oltmans, D. Dd. 
sion of Reformed Church i in America, Dutch. (South J apan) 
__ Rey. W. G. Hoekie 


sion of the gion Church in U.S. (German 


W G. Seiple, Ph.D. 





American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions 


Rev. Cc. C. B. Olds — Rev. G. M. Rowland DN 
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Methodist Protestant 


Rev. E. H. Van Dyke, D.D. 


Woman’s Board, Meth. Prot. 


Miss Olive I. Hodges 


Omi Mission 


Mr. Wm. Merrell Vories 
Friends’ Mission, Society of Friend: 
Mr. Gurney Binford 


United Brethren 


Rev.: J. Cosand 


Mr. G. M. Fisher Mr. George 


Y.W.C.A. 


Miss A. Caroline Macdonald 


Bible Societies 
Rev. H. W. Schwartz, M.D. 


CoRRESPONDING MEMBER 





II—OFFIiCERS AND COMMITTE 


P 


Vice-President 


resident 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Rev 
Rev. 
Rey 
Rey 
Rev 


. J. Cooper Robinson 
. A. Oltmans, D.D. 

. J. L. Dearing, D.D. 
. H. K. Miller 


. J. Cosand 


OFFICERS 


Rev. J. Cooper 
Rey. A. Oltman 
Rey. J. L. Dea 
Rev. H. K. Mil 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Rey. Hilton Pe 
Mr. Galen M, TI 


Rey. A. D. Ber: 
Rev, F. E. Hag 


CoNTINUATION COMMITTEE 





Rey. Hilton Pedley 





Rey. J.C. C, Newton, D.D, 


A. 
Rey. C. Noss, D. 
ELEEMOSYNARY Work COMMITTEE 


Rey. J. H. Pettee, D.D, Rey. G. P. Pierson, D.D, 
Rey. J. W. Saunby Miss L. Imhof 
Rey. J, C. Robinson Rev. C. H. Ross 


EpvucationAL Work CoMMITTEE 
Rev. A, K. Reischauer, Ph.D. Rey. C. J. L. Bates 


Rev. A. D. Berry Rey. C. L. Brown, D.D. 
Miss I. M. Hargrave Rey. F. A. Lombard 
Rev. C. S. Reifsnider Miss C. B. DeForest 
Rey. W. G, Seiple, Ph. D, Rey. E. H. Van Dyke, D.D. 
5 Statistics Commirrer 
Rev. H. M, Landis ' Rev. A. W. Stanford 
Rey. S. Heaslett Prof. Frank Miiller 
Mr. F. Parrott Rey. C. 8. Davison 
INpustRIAL WELFARE CoMMITTEE 
Rey. A. D. Hail, D.D. Mr. J. M. Davis 
Rev, M. C. Madden - Miss 8. M. Bauernfeind 
Mr. —e Gleason Miss A. C. Macdonald 
v. H. W. Myers 
Miss M. A. Clagett 
ScHoon ror Foreign CHILDREN 
_ Rev. E. T. Iglehart Rev. Leigh Layman, D.D, 
Mr. Bowles r 


TEMPERANCE Conwanrms 


Rt. Rey. Bishop H. J. Hamilton, D,D. Rey. H. K 
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Brste Stupy CoMMITTEE 
Rey. G. W. Bouldin Rey. E. 8. Cobh 


Mr. A. Jorgensen Rev. W. McS. E 
Rey. 8. Heaslett Rev. 8. E. Hag 


Rey. D. A. Murray, D.D. 
SunpAy ScHoon CoMMITTER 


Rey. F, E. Hagin Miss C, B. DeF¢ 
Rey. D.S. Spencer, D.D. Rev. B. F. Shiv 
Rev. P. 8. Mayer Miss L. Mead 
Miss L. 8. Halsey - Rey. E. C. Hen 
Miss A. Roberts Rey. A. K, Fau 
SuMMER ScHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES 
Rey. J. P. Moore, D.D. Rey. R. P. Gor' 
Rey. ©. B. Olds Miss A. C. Mac 


Rey. A. K. Reischauer, Ph.D. Miss M. A. Ro 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE COMMITTE 


Mr. Gilbert Bowles Mrs. C. W. Var 
Rey. A. Oltmans, D.D. Rey. Wm. Wy1 
Rev. A. R. Weakley 

BoARD OF EXAMINERS JAPANESE LAN 


Rey. Geo. M. Rowland, D.D. Rey. A. K. Fau 


Rev. S. Heaslett Rey. H. H. Coz 
Rev. Miss M. A. Spencer Rey. Otis Cary, 
Rev. H. V. 8. Peake, D.D. Rey. J. T. Mey 

SuMMER ScHooL FoR CHILDREN 
Rey. Geo. Allchin Prof. Paul L. G 
Mrs. E. 8. Cobb Rey. J. T. Mey 


REPRESENTATIVES BoARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
LANGUAGE ScHOoL 
Rey. H, H. Coates, D.D. Rey. C. B. Ten: 
Mr. Gilbert Bowles Rey. A. Oltmar 
Rey. H. Pedley 
SURVEY AND OccuPATION CoMMIT1 
Rey. G. W. Fulton, D.D. Roy. D. BR 


Rev. J. H. Pettee, D.D. Rev. Wm. 
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APPENDIX II 
JAPAN CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 





1—CONSTITUTION 


Art. I. Name.—The name of the Committee shall be the Japan 
ontinuation Committee, 


ean 2. Fonctions—The functions of the Committee shall be as 

ALLOWS :— 

a To serve as the organ of communication between the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee and the ecclesiastical and m issionary 
bodies in Japan. 

5. To consider such matters as concern the welfare of the whole 
Christian body ; and to undertake such work as may be referred 
to it by either the Federation of Churches or the Chciitenes of 
Federated Missions, or by some other body of Christian workers, 
But the Committee shali have no independent initiative or exe- 

t When invited to do so by the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, 
to appoint one or more persons, either members of the Ja 

Continuation. Committee or not, to attend —- of the Edin. 

r 


rs] 
J - 


7 

deration of Churches in Japan, and fifteen by the Conference 
Federated Missions, and these thirty members shall appoint, 
cause to be appointed, additional members not to exceed 


sen. 

fembers shall be appointed to serve for three years, but those first 

ointed shall be divided by lot into three classes, one to serve for one 

r, one for two and one for three years. 

RT. 4. OFFicers,—The Officers shall be a Chairman and vice- 
» & Japanese and an English Secretary: and an English 

asurer, 

rdinarily the election of officers shall take place at the close of the 

ad subject to re-election. | eee a eer _ ~_ ws he 





b. To carry out such special measures as may | 
the Continuation Committee. 
ec. To prepare a report of the work of the Contit 
to be presented to that Committee at its stated 
The Executive Committee shall also send a ci 
of all its meetings to each member of the | 
mittee. a 
Art. 6. Meretinas.—A stated meeting of the ( 
mittee shall be held once a year, the time and pla 
determined by the Executive Committee. | 
Special meetings shall be held at the call of the Ex 
or at the request of ten members. 
Twenty days’ notice in writing shall be given of 
Continuation Committee. + 
A majority of its members shall constitute a qt 
Continuation Committee and the Executive Committe 
Art. 7. AMENDMENTs.—This Constitution may 
majority vote of all the members of the Continu 
either a stated or a special meeting. 





II-MEMBERS OF THE CONTIN! 
COMMITTEE. 


1—ELECTED BY THE FEDERATED 
TerM EXprIrina in 1916. 


Dearing, Rev. John L., D.D., American Baptist 
Society, Yokohama. 

Fisher, Mr. G.M., Young Men’s Christian Associatior 

McCoy, Rev. R.D., Churches of Christ Mission, Tok; 

Hamilton, Rt. Rev. Bishop H. J., D.D., Missionary S« 
England in Canada, Nagoya. 

Pedley, Rev. Hilton, American Board Mission, Maet 


Term Expreine in 1917. 


Bowles, Mr. Gilbert, Friends’ Mission, Tokyo. 
Fulton, Rev. G.W., D.D., Presbyterian Mission, Osal 
Harris, Rev. Bishop M.C., D.D., Methodist Episcopa 





Ishikawa, Rey. K., Churches of T 
kK wa, Sd Mos Chiat, okyo, 


| Wa, trey. I, 
Ogata, Rev. S., D.D., Nihon Methodist Kyokwai; Tokyo, 
‘Term EXPIRING IN 1917, 


Okazaki, Rey. Y., United Brethren in Christ, Tokyo, 
Tada, Rey. S., es $5 Kirisuto Kyokwai, Kochi. 

lakagi, Rev. M., .D., Nihon Methodist Kyokwai, Tokyo, 
layama, Rey. M., Evangelical Association, Tokyo, 
Jemura, Rey. M., Nippon Kirisuto K yokwai Tokyo, 


TERM Exptrine In 1918, 


hiba, Rey. Y., LL.D., Baptist. Tokyo, 

larada, Rey. T., D.D., Kumiai, Kyoto. 

liraiwa, Rey. Bishop Y., D.D., Nihon Methodist Kyokwai, Tokyo, 
buka, Rey. K., D.D., N a Kirisuto Kyokwai, Tokyo, 

nanuma, Rey, I, Methodist Protestant, Yokohama. 


3.—CO-OPTED MEMBERS, 


Term Exprring uv 1916, 


cil, Rt, Rey. Bishop, D.D., S.P.G. & C.M.S, Missions, Tokyo, 
vara, Hon. S., Nihon Methodist Kyokwai, Tokyo, 
Rey. H., D.D., Nippon Sei Kokwai, Tokyo, 


onald, Miss A. Caroline, Young Woman’s Christian Association} 
Tokyo. E 


atsuno, Rey. K., Christian Church, Tokyo, 


Term Exrrring m 1917, 


toda, Rey. S., Ph.D., Nippon Sei Kokwai, Tokyo, 
kagi, Mr. &, Kumiai Oskhe ecto fe 
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UI-OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE OF 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


Ibuka, Rey. K., D.D., Chairman. : 
McKenzie, Rey. D. R., D.D., Vice-Chairman, 
Bowles, Mr, Gilbert, Foreign Treasurer. 
Matsuno, Rey. K., Japanese Secretary. 

Dearing, Rey. John L., D.D., Foreign Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Bowles, Mr, Gilbert. 

Dearing, Rey. John L., D.D. 
Fulton, Rey. G. W., D.D. 
Hiraiwa, Rev. Bishop Y., D.D. 
Ibuka, Rev. K., D.D. 

Matsuno, Rev. K. 

McKenzie, Rey. D. R., D.D. 
Miyagawa, Rev. T. 

Uemura, Rey. M. 

Wainright, Rev. 8. H., D.D. 


COMMITTEES 
On CoNSTITUTION AND Scopéz AND METHODS OF 
Drs. 8. Takagi, Imbrie, McKenzie, Mr. l’isher and Mr. M 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Drs. McKenzie (Chairman), Reischauer, Ibuka, Hon. § 
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ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITU 
UNDER CHRISTIAN 
DIRECTION* 





I—ORPHANAGES 
By James H. Priter 


Sumire Gakko (Violet School) 83 Bluff, Yo 
Mother St. Lutgarde s, 186 girls. Rom. Cat 

Girls’ Orphanage, Sarugaku-cho, Kanda, Tokyc 
Joseph s. 76 girls. Rom. Cath. 

Seibo Gakko (Holy Mother School) Dai-mach 
Tokyo, 1887. Father Demangelle s. 67 boys. 

Okayama Kojiin (Orphanage), Head Office, | 
Okayama. Branch offices, Deiri-bashi, Kitaku, ¢ 
bara, Hyuga. Founded 1887 by J. Ishii wh 
1914, Mrs. Ishii Sup. of farm colony. 58 
whom 236 under fall care). Aided by Ch: 
readers, Kuimiai (Congl.) * 

Hakuaisha, 11 Kamitsu Mura aza Mitsumuro, | 
Osaka Fu. Founded Jan. 1, 1889. Mr 
Kobashi s. 130 children, Epis. 

Kobe Orphanage, Bangai No, 94 It-chome, Na 
Kobe, May 23, 1890. Mr. Y, Yano s. 12¢ 
boys 72 girls) Kumiai (Cong!.) 

Jomo Kojiin, 149 Iwagami cho, Maebashi. June 
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Kwassui Jo-En, Omura, 1893, Miss Elizabeth Russell s, 35 
girls. W. F. M. 8. of M. E. Church. 

Matsue Ikujiin, 48 Kitada, Matsue, Feb. 5, 1896. Mr. Heiji 
Fukuda s, 45 children (23 boys 22 girls.) Epis. 

Blackmer Girls’ Home, 50 Takata, Oimatsu-cho, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo, 1896. Miss C. M. Osborne s. Supported girls 10, 
Univer. Mission. 

Nihon Itujiin, formerly Nohi (Mino and Hida) Tkujiin 1905, 
Head office, Kano-Machi suburb of Gifu. Branches at Kofu 
Yamanashi ken, and Tokachi, Hokkaido, Mr. (Yoshihiro) 
Igarashi. 160 children. (Presbyt.) 

Kanazawa Ihujiin, 27 Kami-takajo-machi, Kanazawa J uly 1, 
1905, Rey. J. W. Saunby s. 99 children. Canad. Meth. 

Tottori Ikujiin, No. 1 of 94 Higashi Machi, Tottori. Jan. 13, 
1906. Mr. Shintaro Osaki s. 70 children (51 boys 19 girls) 
Kumiai (Cong].) 

Sendai Christian Orphanage, 160 Kita Yobancho, Sendai Feb. 
1906. Miss Louisa Imhof s. 128 children. Interdenomina- 
tional Aided Christian Herald subscribers, 

Shizuoka Home, 183, Azainomiya, Shizuoka, Apr. 5, 1907. 
Rey. A. T. Wilkinson s, 54 children (29 boys 25 girls) 

. Canad. Meth. 

Tamba Ikujiin, 18 Sannomiya Mura aza Mizunomi Nishida, 
Tamba, Kyoto Fu. June 27, 1907. Mr. Mitsuji T. sujihara s, 
12 children and 6 others apprenticed. Kwmniai (Congl.) 

Hokw-sei-en (North Star Farm) Hitomi, Kamikawa-cho, Tokachi, 
Hokkaido, Aug. 1.1910. 23 children. Interdenom. 

Seisekai Yojoin, 11 Nakanocho, Azabu, Tokyo. Miss L. Neville 
and K. Suenaga s. 9 girls. Eng. Epis. 

Eight Orphanages for girls in Diocese of Nagasaki. Rom. Cath. 
Sisters, 248 girls, 





II—-SCHOOLS FOR THE POOR 
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Tel. No. 1248 P.O, Exch. No, 6881. Founde 
Shimanukis. 100 students. Independent. 
Jiei Kan (Self Help Soc.) Bazu Machi, Sendai, 

Rev. C. H, Ross s. 9 (Sendai Missionary Con 

Katei Gakko, Sugamo Mura, Tokyo Fu. Nov. 
Kosuke Tomeoka s, 50 boys. Kumiat (Con; 

Hachimanyato Poor School, Yokohama 1901 
Watson s. 40, Meth. 

Joshi Jijo Gakkwan, Higashi Sanban Cho, Send 
G. J. Hewett s, 36°girls. Meth. 

Kochi Jo Gakkai (Industrial school for poor git 
Miss A. Dowd s. 38 girls. Presbyt. 

Futaba Yochien (Kindergarten) 66 Motomachi, 
1900. Miss Yuka Noguchis. 250 children 
Independ. 

Shiba Keimo Prim. Schl. 14 Atago Cho, 2 Chi 
J. K. McCauley s. 111, Presbyt. 

Shiba Keimo Kindergarten 1904, Mrs. J. K. 
Presbyt. 

Tsukiji Keimo Prim, School, 5 Shinsakae-cho 
Mrs. McCauley s. 108 children, Presbyt. 
Tsukiji Keimo Kindergarten, 1913. Mrs. M 

children. 

Airin Jojuku (Night school for poor girls) No. 
Akasaka-ku, Tokyo, 1903. Mrs. C. Koza 
Kumiai (Congl.) 

Shin-ai Yochien, Kindergarten for poor children, : 
mazakacho, Shitaya, Tokyo, 1907. K. Goto 
Epis. 

Midori Kindergarten, 50 Takata, Oimatsu-ch 
Tokyo, 1908. 76, Univ. 

Boys’ Industrial School, Nagasaki. 20 boys. R 

Adee, Dar Nursery, 3188 Negishi-cho, Y 





Hyuga Kummo-in, Miyazaki, Hyuga 1910, Kenji. Sekimoto s, 
10, teach Braille points, massage and music. Kwmiai (Congl.) 
Tohoku Mojin Gakko, Mr. Orii, Undenom. 13. 





IV-HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 


St. Barnabas Hospital, 7 and 8 Kawaguchi-cho, Osaka, 1883, 
H. Laning M.D. s, 4 physicians (2 foreign, 2 Japanese) 2 
apothecaries, 4 nurses, 7 other employees, in-patients 9, and 
out-patients 40 daily, Amer. Epis. 

The Akasaka Hospital, 17 Hikawa.-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo, 1883, 
Dr. William R. Watson sg. In-patients 8 (4 charity), Out- 
patients 66 (50 free) (Friends’), 

Women’s Dispensary and Hospital, Nagasaki Sept. 1893. Mary 
- am M.D. Foreigners from Manila or China mostly 
(Meth.) 

St. Luke’s Hospital, 37 Tsukiji, Tokyo, 1901, Dr. R. B. 
Teusler. 60 In-patients, Dispensary Dept. 100 to 150 
daily, 35 nurses, 30 foreign doctors, 10 J apanese cloctors, 
(Amer. Epis.) 

Okayama Halauni-bioos Seryo-in, (Free Dispensary) 37 Hanaba- 
take, Okayama, Feb., 1908, Miss A. P. Adams (J. H., 
Pettee temporarily) Dr, Ofuji in charge. 3 In, patients. Daily 
average out-patients 50. Kumiaj (Congl.) 

The Ho-on-Kwai (Soc. in aid of indigent consumptives) 34 
Shimoshibuya Tokyo, Jan. 1,1909. Rey. K. Matsuno s. 20 
members at present (Interdenom.) 

Salvation Army Hospital and Free Dispensary, 45, 3 chome, 
Mitono-cho, Shitaya-ku, Tokyo. 1912, Out-patients 21,721, 
Day Nursery & Nurses’ Training Home, 3188 Negishi-machi 

Yokohama, 70, M.E.C. 
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Biwasaki Leper Hospital near Kumamoto. 
Cath. 





VI—HOMES FOR EX-COI 


Airin-kwan, 133 Kusutani-cho, Hirano, Kob 
A. Muramatsu s. 39 at present. Kumar 

Home for Ex-conyicts, 30 Moto Yanagiw 
Tokyo, Post Exch. No. 1 Tokyo, 1897. 1 
Inmates 16, Kumiai (Congl.) 

Prisori Gate Home, Ushigome, Tokyo, If 
Yamada s, 259 during 1914, Salvation Ai 





VII—RESCUE HOME 


Jiai-kan, (Florence Crittenden Rescue Hor 
kunin Machi, Okubo, Tokyo, 1888. Miss 
W.C.T.U. 

Fujin Home, 6 Rokuchome, Nakanoshima, 
seeking employment, 20, W.C.T.U. 

Old Women’s Home, Yoro-Jn, Ryudocho, A 
Hisa Oda s. 14, Episcopal. 

Dojo-kan (Matsuyama Factory Girls’ I 
Matsuyama, 1901. Sinjiro Omoto s. 25, A 

Dalny Rescue Home, (For women and orph 
Dalny, 1904. Mrs. Adj. Taguchis. 23 
Saly. Army. 

Tokyo Rescue Home, Azabu, Tokyo, | 
Muramatsu. 14. Salvy. Army. (294 w 
1914). ) 

Traveler’s Aid, 24. Itchome Yashimatenjin 
Aid Girls found by Matron, Y.W.C.A. 


VIlII—WORKMEN’S HOME 


